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~ Auto Listings Indicate 1928 Gasoline 


Market of 315,000,000 Barrels 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 30 
UTOMOBILE registration in 
1927 which increased 5.6 per 
cent over 1926 registrations, 

indicate demand for gasoline for all 
purposes in the United States in 1928, 
will be approximately 315,000,000 
barrels. This volume will be nearly 
three times the volume of gasoline 
consumed for all purposes in this 
country in 1921 and more than five 
and a half times the volume con- 


sumed in 1917, the first year the 
Bureau of Mines collected gasoline 
statistics. 

The rate of increase in consump- 
tion in 1928 will be slightly lower 
than the rate of increase in recent 


years, the automobile’ registrations 
indicate, because of the smaller out- 
put of cars in the last year. It also 


By Roger B. Stafford 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


is probable that the average con- 
sumption of gasoline per car—pas- 
senger car and truck—may be a lit- 
tle lower than last year when it rose 


almost to 500 gallons for the first 
time since 1918 when war consump- 
tion made the average consumption 


figure abnormal. 

This lower average per car con- 
sumption may result from the use 
of more efficient engines. For several 
years compressions in engines have 
been increased, but so many old low 
compression engines are in use that 
more efficient engines have not offset 
the rise in average consumption 
brought about by the rapidly grow- 
ing use of busses and trucks, as well 
as by all-year driving by owners of 
private vehicles. 


Some of the four-cylindered cars 


have been extremely economical of 
gasoline and Ford has lately come 
forward with an engine which is 
said to be 30 to 40 per cent more 
economical of fuel than the famous 
Model T. This will mean that less 
gasoline will be sold to get the same 
amount of mileage the cars formerly 
were driven. However, more driv- 
ing’ because of greater comfort and 
greater performance may offset this 
greater economy which all the cars, 
large and small, are offering. 
Besides this 315,000,000 barrels of 
gasoline which, it is probable will be 
needed in the United States, foreign 
demand on this country may be be- 
tween 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 bar- 
rels, making a total demand of more 
than 360,000,000 barrels for the year 
or almost a million barrels a day. If 


Comparative Automobile Registration Figures for 1927 and 19261 





Total Passenger Busses & Total % of Total Passenger Busses & Total % of 
1927 Cars Trucks 1926 Change | 1927 Cars Trucks 1926 Change 
State Registrations 1927 1927 Registrations —— State Registrations 1927 1927 Registrations from 
1926 | 1925 
ma. 243,539 211,633 31,906 225.651 + 7.9 Nevada 25.776 20,414 5.362 24.014 + 7.3 
er = é 74,527 64,118 10,409 73.574 - £2 New Hampshire 96,000 84.000 12.000 89 OO1 1 78 
$8... 206,568 174,524 32.044 209.419 4:3 New Jersey 712,384 576.120 136.264 650.891 iL 9 4 
ia. a 1,694,275 1,480,316 213.959 1,600,475 + 5.8 New Mexico 60,000 56.000 4.000 54.341 +104 
Fado = Sc : 268.026 245,738 22,288 252,787 + 6.0 New York 1.900.866 1,579,051 321.815 1.815.437 + 4.7 
nnecticut. . ; 283.000 239,000 44,000 260,911 + 8.4 North Carolina 430.499 390.223 40.276 385.763 +11.6 
Delaware 46,693 38,023 8,670 44.418 5.) North Dakota 160 696 144.827 "15.869 157.822 is 
Dist. of Columbia. 126.136 111,145 14,991 129,792 2.8 Ohio 1,587,000 1.385.000 202.000 1.510000 + 5.1 
Florida ; 363.927 309,667 54,260 416.930 12.7 Oklahoma.. 644,450 588.000 56,450 510000 +26.3 
Georgia. ... 296,567 258,461 38,106 274,037 + 8.2 Oregon 245,768 223,875 21.893 234,134 + 4.9 
Idal ‘ ; 103.000 92.500 10,500 95,861 + 7.4 Pennsylvania 1,568,617 1,345,526 223.091 1.463.261 + 7.2 
Ilir sas 1,438,985 1,254,421 184.564 1,370,503 + 5.0 Rhode Island 118.765 99.148 19.617 109.145 +88 
Indiana....,. 813,496 696.457 117,039 772.215 + 5.3 South Carolina 199,873 179,503 20 370 180 967 +10.4 
lowa ar ; 706,829 642,632 64,197 689,036 + 2.6 South Dakota 169,546 53.013 16,533 168.230 +0.8 
Kansas : ' 501.901 447,273 54.628 491.276 + 2.1 Tennessee. 295,440 269.984 25.456 279.639 +56 
Ker cky.. 285,099 255.370 29.729 278,337 - 2.4 Texas 1,110,986 993,288 117,698 1,047,202 + 5.8 
Louisiana 255,000 216.000 39,000 239,500 + 6.4 Utah 78.976 67,731 11,245 81.633 a 
Maine — 162,250 134,035 28,215 150.916 + 7.5 Vermont 79,510 73,190 6.320 73.871 L 7.6 
Maryland . 327,633 315,940 11,693 249,056 +31.5 Virginia 335,275 286.334 48.94] 320.367 + 4.6 
Massachusetts 696,107 612,855 83,252 689,593 0.9 Washington 389,409 330.877 58.532 367.093 + 6.0 
Michigan... 1,156,344 999,915 156,429 1,118,785 + 3.3 West Virginia 244,803 213 O87 31.716 221.001 +10.7 
Minnesota. . . 640,107 558.442 81.665 624,478 2.5 Wisconsin 698,944 609.950 88.894 662,328 + 5.5 
M SIPP1 246.900 224.900 22.000 210.500 | 7 Re Wyoming 52,220 45.800 6.420 49.633 S49 
Missouri - 675.000 600.000 75.000 651.350 + 3.6 : 
Montana 112,756 ©4,752 18,004 103,946 + 8.5 Totals 23,302.668 20,333,988 2.968.680 22.046.957 5.6 
Nebraska 372,200 340,930 31,270 367,838 + 1.1 tFrom Aut ve Industries 

















Comparative Gasoline Consumption by States 

















Tax Per —— - ~— Month - - —— 11 Months Ended with— 
Gallon, Oct., 1927 Nov., 1927 Nov. - “1926 % Nov., 1927 Nov., 1926 % 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Change Gallons Gallons Change 
Alabama 4 14,091,000 13,358,000 10,910,000 +22.4 137,070,000 116,850,000 +17.3 
Arizona. MDa Roe 4 4,283,000 4,321,000 3,014,000 +43 .3 36,716,000 29,588,000 +24.1 
Arkansas. 5 7,969,000 8,216,000 7,210,000 —13.9 90,224,000 91,936,000 — 1.8 
Delaware. 3 2,089,000 2,167,000 1,831,000 +18.3 22,323,000 18,528,000 +20.4 
Florida. 5 17,289,000 19,398,000 23,092,000 —16.0 226,929,000 261,836,000 —13.3 
Georgia. os + 18,082,0U0 17,186,000 15,226,000 +12.8 175,043,000 155,384,000 +12.6 
TEGHO. 26.645 4 4,560,000 3,565,000 3,213,000 +10.9 39,926,000 37,035,000 + 7.8 
Indiana..... 3 34,673,000 33,738,000 28,582.000 +18.0 317,322,000 280,360,000 +13.1 
DOWD «6.6.0 + 3 20,842,000 25,365,000 19,593,000 +29.4 264,790,000 234,055,000 +13.1 
Kansas... ce 2 23,061,000 21,512,000 18,473,000 +16.4 251,398,000 223,335,000 +12.5 
Kentucky...... 5 11,745,000 10, 356,000 8,821,000 +17.4 108,428,000 96,543,000 +12.3 
Louisiana..... 2 14,001,000 13,353,000 11,758,000 +13.6 137,641,000 123,508,000 +11.4 
Maine..... 4 (b) 8,163,000 6.179.000 5,334,000 +15.8 70,787.000 59,268,000 +19.4 
Minnesota 2 27,515,000 24,937,000 20,418,000 +22.1 275,220,000 250,522,000 + 9.8 
Mississippi 4 11,203,000 11,028,000 8,863,000 +24.4 107,371,000 96,956,000 +10.7 
Missouri. . 2 25,191,000 26,694,000 23,548,000 +13.3 267,283,000 264,617,000 + 1.0 
Nebraska. 2 15,449,000 14,478,000 11,338.000 +27.7 157,059,000 141,610,000 +10.9 
Nevada.... " + 1,122.000 1,018,000 904,000 +12.6 11,790,000 10,020,000 +17.6 
New H: ampshire 3 4,577,000 3,766,000 3,207,000 +17.4 42,266,000 36,579,000 +15.5 
New Mexico..... 5 2,980,000 2,847,000 2,280,000 +24.8 28,103,000 22,761.000 +23.4 
North Carolina (a) 4 21,834.000 21,053,000 17,518,000 +20.1 199,080,000 177,001,000 +12.4 
North Dakota.... 2 11,119,000 5,941,000 4,823.000 +23.1 86,367,000 73,247,000 +17.9 
eee 3 71,282,000 62,730.000 56,382,000 +11.2 705,058 000 629,324.000 +12.3 
Oklahoma...... 3 22,032,000 21,228,000 17,835,000 +19.0 230,639.000 195,282.000 +18.1 
CRNON ns x 5 x xn's-< 3 11,944,000 10,102,000 9,239,000 + 9.3 121,218.000 108,224,000 +12.0 
Rhode Island..... 2 5,367,000 4,984,000 4,631,000 + 7.6 56,646,000 51,042,000 +10.9 
South Carolina... 5 9,627.000 10,369,000 7,744,000 +12.2 93,421,000 82,341,000 +13.6 
South Dakota.. 4 8,448,000 7,403,000 Heiter +36.6 84,134,000 71,412.000 +17.8 
MOEA. os cise Se 3 53,660,000 54,131,000 44,985,000 +20.3 540,462,000 471,646,000 +14.5 
A See 3% 4,352,000 3,151.000 2,918.000 + 7.9 38,446,000 33,404,000 +15.1 
Virginia...» + 46 15,703,000 14,405,000 12,599,000 +14.3 152,837,000 131,168,000 +16.5 
Washington. - 2 17,920,000 16,252.000 14,916.000 + 8.9 188,184,000 171.008,000 +10.0 
West Virginia. . 4 10,628.000 9,026,000 7,393,000 +22.1 94,234.000 79,836,000 +18.0 
Wi isconsin. sie 2 30,790,000 26,000.000 21,342,000 +21.8 294,450,000 251,944,000 +16.8 
Wyoming. 3 2,437,000 2,070,000 1,684,000 +22.9 24,464,000 21,758,000 +12.4 
Total..... 566,028,000 532,327,000 457,042,000 +16.5 5$,677,329,000 5 099, 928, 000 +11.3 
Daily Average..... 18,259,000 17,744,000 15,235,000 $16.5 16,998,000 15,269,000 +11.3 
Increase over previous year. . pass aR O MN t | eisetcrcnars Ft STRAGIOO ~ Kossivelesss, wanes 
ee oe er Ce 2 20,178,000 PAT OR OOO.) ce siarccaeeern nel “ubeeabir® Geseeakene’  Geamaegeas ‘“Lartemcs 
RO OCIROE. sca i 5.k 5 aoe -0'0.0. 805010 2 14.377.000 A ER Pee Par ne St ME Oh Peta oot Fe OEE Spe rie eR cae eae 
District of Columbia.......... 2 See coe a aee See een Milas Gere OO aemtabieneee | Siateeatees | aires 
RSS ee ee ee 4 Sere. Lkwine cent - lactic rangany Wiebe) Lerten ns PE oecmceereen” aera os 
NIE ease ciarc cs dco wo Shs 3 DEST D. —-Sauccigee, ° | cekiaeeeaee. Meawee. . biaseees . a eeeebecwen _atereee 
(a) Due to the receipt of more recent information 1926 totals for No orth Carolina have been slightly revised. 
(b) Revised. 
imports run as they have been run- The output of gasoline was 40.7 per U. S. Auto Production 
ning not much more than 5,000,000 cent of the crude oil charged, the ; 
‘ 5 3 Year Total Passenger cars Trucks 
barrels can be expected from a for- highest rate of recovery in the his- j99, 4.020.255 8.631.728 388.527 
eign source. tory of the industry. In 11 months .. 8,600,918 3,203,049 $98,269 
How much crude oil will be needed of 1926, 265,323,000 barrels of gaso- aaa pty on pons 
to meet this demand for gasoline? line was produced in this country  1927.......... 3,393,887 2,938,868 455.019 
Of the 302,155,000 barrels of gasoline of which 22,112,000 barrels was nat- 
produced in the first 11 months of ural gasoline, and the remaining 248,- Canadian Auto Output 
1927, 28,782,000 barrels was natura] 211,000 came from 710,443,000 bar- cs my A 
gasoline, leaving a balance of 273,- rels of crude charged to stills, a re- Risasol : pagel jen 
373,000 barrels produced from crude covery of only 34.2 per cent. 135.246 it tes 17.481 
oil, of which 761,344,000 barrels was Assuming that natural gasoline 161,389 139,311 22,078 
charged to stills in the 11 months. used by refiners in 1928 will be 30,- j997°00" ane ice aee pooped 
000,000 barrels—it may run more— 
New Commercial Car Registrations that would leave a balance of 325,- held by refiners. It also is assumed 
a . 000,000 barrels of gasoline to be pro- on ie ies wale af eeniline 
First 11 months duced at refineries haas crude. Also g gas 


% 
1927 1926 Ch’ge 
General Motors (total) 111,090 56,251 oa 97 
Chevrolet. ; 100,598 §2,173 + 93 
i OA es 6,080 2,628 +131 
Pontiac...... 3,404 sae ots wh 
Yellow...... 1,008 1,450 30 
Ford. ae 98,552 193,471 49 
Graham Bros... 39,997 46,174 13 
International... 15,400 13,163 + 17 
Cee ee on ee «ic 9,718 12,781 24 
White 6,705 8,326 19 
Mack. 5.960 8,298 — 28 
Federal. 3,677 5,083 28 
Autocar.... 1,988 2,438 — 18 
Diamond-T. 1,794 1,640 + 9 
Brockway... 1,786 1,626 + 10 
Stewart...... 1,438 1,135 +- 27 
Indiana...... 2,135 892 + 25 
Republic...... 1,034 926 + 12 
Sterling...... 694 678 + 2 
Gartord.<..... 567 711 — 20 
a eee d 425 477 — 11 
SE 395 518 - 24 
Ruggles....... ; 410 32 
Miscellaneous 13,209 14,177 7 
Total 315,822 369, 175 — 14 
18 


assuming that the output again av- 
eraged 40 per cent of the crude 
charged to stills, that means that 
close to 812,500,000 barrels of crude 
will be needed to produce the gaso- 
line, a daily average of 2,219,900 bar- 
rels. This figure is exclusive of un- 
finished oils rerun and natural gaso- 
line which has boosted the Bureau 
of Mines still runs average to more 
than 2,500,000 barrels daily. 

The 812,500,000-barrel figure does 
not include heavy crude oil used as 
fuel or export demand for crude oil, 
but only crude needed in the United 
States to produce sufficient gasoline 
to meet domestic demand and the ex- 
cess of exports over imports, without 
drawing on stocks of gasoline now 


produced per barrel of crude charged 
to stills will be maintained this year. 


Consumption of gasoline by motor 
vehicles averaged 496.44 gallons per 
ear in 1927. This figure was at- 
tained by assuming that 90 per cent 
of the total gasoline used in this 
country was for motor fuel. The 
average number of automobiles reg- 
istered was used instead of the num- 
ber registered at the end of the year. 
The average registration is a_ little 
higher than the July 1 registrations 
but a reasonable balance is struck 
because more than half the year’s 
motoring is after July 1 


In 1926 the average was 472.92 
gallons; in 1925 451.50 gallons, and 
down to 412.2 gallons in 1921. The 
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averages in the boom years of 1919 
and 1920 were a little more than 450 
gallons per vehicle and in the war 


New Passenger Car Registrations 
First 11 months 














sented to give oil and gasoline mar- 
keters an idea of the size and type 
and relative numbers of cars that 





% . . 
years of 1917 and 1918 around 500 1927 192% Ch’ge are new entrants into their markets. 
i gallons. Gen. Motors (total). 1,063,802 827,092 + 29 Production of passenger cars, trucks 
i . 5) ane 91 4905 eel 2 P Z 
/ In the 12 years for which the Bu- Seeseessnsres ee bere: 7% and busses in the United States in 
reau of Mines has records, gasoline Pontiac. ......... 108,123 46,145 +134 1927 totaled 3,393,887, the smallest 
consumption in this country has to- Sees | eee eC production in any of the last five 
taled 1,675,022,000 barrels. Domes- oe ee 17,027 22,859 —26 years. This was due primarily to 
tic demand has grown from 56,000,000 et | on ada Ps 1.0809i¢ —'éq the shutdown of Ford. Some manu- 
barrels in 1917 to almost 300,000,000 Ford. ... Oa aie 388,260 1,073,931 = 64 facturers made and sold more ears 
: ° ATIOONIE we dao: w's:c 5, 98 — : - = i 
4 barrels in 1927. Hudson-Easex (total) 218°349 185'015 + 16 last year than in any previous year 
oI New York still leads the country can teteds 155,103 121,461 + 28 but as a whole the industry was 
é in automobile registrations with _,[iudsom..........  G0286 3335 24 unable to overcome the heavy loss in 
a 1,900,866 vehicles listed Dec. 31, last. Willys-Overland pid production after Ford suspended his 
| California is second with 1,694,275; — y,,(tot)------- GS) be, 8 Model‘ T. 
Ohio third with 1,587,000; Pennsyl- Knight. ... 38,183 41,785 — 9 
vania fourth with 1,568,617; Illinois alcon. .. “s 3,286 ee +e * ° 
. pees ring . Dodge. seks dnsiks 117,990 204,687 — 42 
fifth with 1,438,985; Michigan sixth Nash oe 2+ 105-145 108,206 - 3 Marland Officials Retire 
with 1,156,344, and Texas seventh tudebaker (total).. 89,838 = 89,83 : 
5 ’ 2 Studebaker...... 82,216 85,854 — 4 
: with 1,110,986, the last state in the ppetskine. see ees 7.622 8 65 “33 From Active Duty 
: +1 )5 Jurant (total)... 55,979 85,65 — 35 
million-ear class. : : , 3 
: lorid ‘atrati fell f 1 yack ES le em ‘oa = + PONCA CITY, Jan. 28.—Retirement 
| Florida registrations fell from 416- — fisemoviit---"::'¢92 7398 — 19 from aetive direction of company af- 
E te in pers to 3 aay a — a Hupp. , areas 31172 peat = 7 fairs was announced during the past 
slump of 12.7 per cent. Registrations  )* (total)... .. 21.030 9.704 +117 week by two vice-presidents of the 
also fell in Arkansas, District of lead eae 18.505 9:704 + 91 i P 
Colanehd Pe ecg ng ee a oes Marland Oil Co. 
pga a i mo in tliat Chandler-Cleveland: 17,620 18,318 —'1§ — W. H. McFadden, who has been as- 
P Graham-Paige...... 9,98 3 28,455 —_ : . 
ae tn. els h eet Simms...) 9°572 3214 +198 sociated with E. W. Marland from 
was in ahoma, where registration: 7 1 
‘amped from 610.000 in 1926 to 644 Peerless........-. 9.437 9,437 a the time the company was _ started 
phy ind a ee 7050 ree t > and who was one of the original 
; i a i ea 6,047 7,942 — 24 backers of Marland in the oil business, 
Total registrations were 23,302,668, Pierce-Arrow..... 5,544 5059 +10 4. h - ; 
: f 1.255.711 56 a 41046 6544 — 3g  Yretired as the operating head of the 
a gain of 1,255, cars or 5.6 per Moo “co ee eres H ioe. eae ag 
cent. Automotive Industries has this Gardner. |. . 3.156 3173 — 1 a - >. ais Ag te ie ae 
to say of the 1927 registration fig- Stutz........--.... 2,764 ie - 2 ee re ae One SG 
wees a a Seca 2st 430 — 18 the best known of Mid-Continent op- 
. Miscellaneous. y492 — ; i ° ; - es 
“Passenger cars alone totaled 20,- Total 2.515.390 3.019.803 — 17 See made sic City his 
333,988, against 19,207,808 on the al...... 4,215, 019, pe a continuously during the 
earlier date while trucks and busses i F : i 7 years that he has been associated 
at 2,968,680 compared with 2,839,149 1927, than in November, 1926, each with Mr. Marland. He will continue 
at the beginning of 1927. state except _Florida gaining. De- to live in Ponea City, but will devote 
=| “Indicated domestic sales in the mand in Florida was 16 per cent off much time to travel and his favorite 
biel Gieiee of ones ond etn eos | the one month and 13.3 per cent recreation, hunting. 
2,740,000 in 1927 and roughly 1,900,- Of in the first 11 months of 1927. The other vice-president and di- 
000 cars and trucks were scrapped or Ohio continued to be the leading con- rector to retire from active work is 
—s otherwise removed from the registra- SUming state for which gasoline tax Dr, W. A.J. M. van der Gracht, one time 
8,527 tion lists. The industry was nearer 'gures are available. Its" consump- president of the Roxana Petroleum 
8,869 to a purely replacement market than tion in 11 months was 705,058,000 Corp. Internationally known as a 
6,245 ever before. The number of cars ®2llons, or 12.3 per cent more than geologist, Dr. van der Gracht left the 
5,019 alone scrapped was about 1,700,000.” the 629,324,000 gallons omnia im administrative work of the Roxana to 
Gasoline tax and inspection figures the first = months of 1. Texas devote more time to scientific affairs 
compiled by the American Petroleum WS meade ee vax vn ve and headed the extensive research de- 
; Institute for 35 states show an in- ‘Spection figures for the 35 states and partment of the Marland. 
rucks crease of 11.3 per cent in gasoline part of 1927 figures for four other 
7,210 amy . states and the District of Columbia 
7,481 consumption in those states in the ‘ates & , ‘ s s 
"078 = 4 are shown in an accompanying table. Nichols Medal 1s Awarded 
0.609 first 11 months of 1927. The auto- panying 
2556 mobile registration figures a year ago Two other tables published herewith To Professor Te lor 
indicated the increase would be show the number of new ears, both y 
med around 11.08 per cent. passenger and commercial, registered NEW YORK, Jan. 27.—Awarding 
line Consumption in the 35 states was in the first 1 months of 1927 with of the Nicholas medal for 1928 to 
rged 16.5 per cent more in November, 1926 comparisons. These are pre- Prof. Hugh S. Taylor is announced 
ear. by the New York section of the 
D American Chemical  Societ Pro- 
oto! y. 
per Total Gasoline Demand and Average per Car fessor Taylor in chats” of tthe 
at- Total Domestic central petroleum committee of the 
Gasoline Demand Approximate Viattnens * 
cent Motor U. S. Bureau. Motor Car Average No. National Research Council. 
this ; Vehicle of Mines Consump. 90% of Autos Aver. Bbl. Aver. Gal. The award is determined by “the 
The — merry Barrels Total Registered Per Car Per Car research published during the cur- 
e : 26 ses aw 8 . . ee 
reg- a 4.970.671 $6,313,000 $0.681,700 4.277.619 “i184 497.28 rent year box se in bm opinion of the 
A |) |: eee eat 6,105,588 74,506.000 67,055,4 5,538,121 12.10 508.62 ury is most origina sti ba 
um _ aoe 7'596.503 81:783.000  _73.604.700 6.851.046 10.7 451.08 itd P & and stimulat 
ear. 1920...) 9.206.141 101,208,000 -91.087.200 _—- 8.401.322 10. 84 455.28 ing to further research”. Professor 
. 97 e 96 2.5 E 55.88 98 2 4 . . . : 
~— 1933 19:999.970 —-127°906.000-118:115400 11402.700 10.09.2378 ee see oe 
ions § 1923. 15 312.658 156,748,000 141,073,200 13°806.214 10.21 428.82 = = oe a — The award 
- OF iC). et 17.605.495 185.003.000  166,502.700  16.459.07 10.11 424.62 wi e form 
ruck ia daccnags: 19.857.915 223'865.000  201.478:500 —18.731.705 10.75 451.50 o whee 2 a y re — a March 
ar’s ee 22.046.957 262,165,000 235,948,500 20 952.436 11.26 472.92 when Professor Taylor will deliver 
WI9DF occ icceies 23,302,668 298,000.000 268,200,000 22,674,813 11.82 496.44 an address on “Catalysis as an In- 
2.92 1,675,022,000 1,508.519,000 138,950,939  *10.85 —*455.70 spiration of Fundamental Research” 
and tDecember estimated; specific data not yet available. at Rumford hall, 50 E. 41st St., New 
The *ll-year average. York. 
ee February 1, 1928 19 











Two Plans to Hold Production in Line 


Come from Tulsa Operators 


TULSA, Jan. 28 
WO proposals of methods for 
keeping crude oil production in 
line with demand, without re- 
sorting to direct federal regulation, 
emanated from Tulsa within the week, 
being sent to the Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board at Washington. 
James O. Lewis, of Dunn and 
Lewis, well known petroleum engineer 
and oil operator, suggested in a 
formal statement he sent to the Com- 
mittee of Nine of the federal oil 
board at Washington that some federal 
agency, such as the Bureau of Mines, 
collect statistics as to production and 


consumption of crude and_ publish 
these frequently and without delay. 
When these figures showed pro- 


duction to be in excess of consump- 
tion for six weeks, or for two weeks 
by an excess of five per cent or over, 
the federal oil board would announce 
a period of over-production. 


Along with this, Mr. Lewis’ plan 
calls for uniform laws to be passed by 
the oil producing states which would 
provide recognition of the federal 
agency publishing the current figures 
on supply and demand. When over- 
production was announced each state, 
immediately taking cognizance of this 
fact, would take steps to hold its 
production to that shown by _ the 
federal agency immediately preceding 
the over-production. Each pool in the 
state would be held to its production 
as shown by the federal statistics. 
Old pools would not be restricted ex- 
cept for extensions and new sands; 
but new pools would be permitted to 
produce only the difference between 
the production of old pools and total 
productions allocated to the state, thus 
placing the restrictions on the most 
recently developed pools. 

Production as between pools in a 
state, during periods of over-produc- 
tion, would be reallocated each month 
according to the potential capacity 
and by gauge of flush fields. Imports 
would be controlled among importers 
in ratio to the figure before the an- 
nouncement of over-production. 

The federal government, it is sug- 
gested, or the states, within a state 
might control shipments of oil by 
railroad to allocated production for 
each field and also withhold permis- 
sion to build or operate pipelines be- 
yond allocated production. 

The results of this method, Mr. 
Lewis believes, would be the stabiliza- 
tion of price without direct price 
control. Stocks would be reduced or 
at least not increased. Elimination 
of waste would be secured along 
several lines. The plan, Mr. Lewis 
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meet 
with 


believes, is elastic enough to 
whatever conditions materialize 
regard to supply and demand. 

The second proposal of a method 
for regulating production within the 
industry came from Burt H. Collins, 
of the Echo Oil Co., Tulsa, a brother 
of Ray Collins, umpire in the Seminole 
district. 

Mr. Collins made his proposal in 
the form of a letter to Secretary 
Harry H. Smith, of the Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association, and it has also 
been sent to Secretary Work at Wash- 
ington. In the light of experience 
operators have gained in cooperatively 
holding back Seminole production, Mr. 
Collins suggested: 

1—Principal pipe lines and crude 
oil purchasing agencies post each day 
the amount of crude they would buy, 


post conditions under which each will 
purchase crude from old or new con- 
nections and the price each will pay 
for crude. 

2—Principal pipe lines and crude 
oil purchasers cooperate with other 
companies in new areas to avoid build- 
ing excessive line capacity and stor- 
age tanks and in purchasing crude 
beyond requirements. 


Producers themselves would not be 
subject to charges ‘of illegally con- 
spiring under such a system, Mr. Col- 
lins said, and changes in volume of 
oil run to meet demand could be 
easily made under such a system. 

“T am not in favor at this time of 
any control by the federal government 
other than that which provides as- 
sistance to the industry’s own efforts,” 
Mr. Collins concludes. 


Oil States to Restrict Production 
To Published Consumption 


By James O. Lewis 


Petroleum Engineer, Tulsa 


HREE main problems _ present 
themselves with respect to the 
ills which beset the oil industry. With- 
out effort to arrange them in order 
of importance, they are: 1, the alter- 
nate periods of over and under produc- 
tion; 2, the conservation of gas in 
order to effect greater oil recovery; 
8, the economic wastes resulting from 
competitive development of flush fields. 
These problems are interrelated but 
the first can be considered separately 
from the other two and its solution 
would be a step toward solving the 
others. 

In this article the writer is pro- 
posing certain steps which he hopes 
will warrant consideration. These 
means are similar to those recently 
suggested Mr. Earl Oliver, but are 
more specific in certain particulars. 
However, in advancing these sugges- 
tions it is realized that many economic 
and legal complexities must b2 con- 
sidered and therefore if the proposals 
have merit, it may be in what they 
suggest rather than in the details 
themselves, which can only be worked 
out after exhaustive consideration of 
facts and opinions. 

The trend of the times is an in- 
creasing realization that the natural 
laws of supply and demand dominate 
and that man-made laws cannot run 
counter to natural economic laws with- 


out detriment to the public itself. 
The tendency is to shape our laws 
to facilitate and not to impede econ- 
omic laws and in the same way to 
shape our business thought, ethics, and 
practices in conformity with sound 
economics. The results have been dis- 
tinctly good. Our economic machinery 
runs with increasing smoothness and 
business tends to adjust itself more 
readily to economic laws. The laws 
of supply and demand are the regu- 
lators or governors of business and 
by better understanding of economics, 
by better business practices and ethics, 
by dissemination of information, by 
wiser laws, and by provisions like 
the Federal Reserve system for ab- 
sorbing economic shocks, the governor 
has been made more sensitive. The 
result has been to keep production 
and consumption better balanced so 
that there has been less tendency for 
the economic machinery to run away 
during period of stimulated production 
and then almost to stop during ensu- 
ing periods of under consumption. 


The peculiar conditions surround- 
ing the oil industry and the laws and 
customs which consequently have 
grown up around it, make it particu- 
larly sluggish, and irresponsive to 
economic laws. In the long run, it 
does respond to supply and demand 
as do all other industries, but in a 
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manner that induces abrupt and ex- 
treme variations with consequent 
wastes and uncertainties. Flush fields 
are found which in a few weeks en- 
tirely change the situation from one 
of underproduction to one of over- 
production. Instead of curtailing de- 
development when supply catches up 
with demand, the oil man is impelled to 
go on feverishly and wastefully until 
the flush production is exhausted, re- 
gardless of markets, expense, profits 
publie good, or even private geod. 
This situation and the _ reasons 
therefor are well known. It was early 


recognized that oil and gas were 
mobile and could be drained from 
under one property to another. The 


custom grew up of each operator rush- 
ing his wells into the common source 
of supply to get his share and more, 
if possible. The courts wrote this 
custom into the laws by comparing 
oil and gas to wild animals belonging 
to him who first reduced them to 
possession. The result of the legal 
analogy was to accentuate the evil 
and the premise of every operator’s 
policy became to entice these so-called 
“wild animals” to his own property. 
Such policies resulted in the orgies 
of competitive development of which 
the Federal Oil Conservation Com- 
mittee justly complains. But  indi- 
vidual efforts to minimize this situa- 
tion were thwarted by the courts 
insisting upon the protection of th? 
rights of the royalty holders and 
joint action was threatened by the 
anti-trust laws. Recognition of the 
facts that oil and gas were mobile 
substances found in a common source 
of supply, thus led to perverted 
laws and customs that intensified the 
evils of divided ownership instead 
of curing them, and among the evils 
so intensified was the heedless devel- 
opment of flush pools with only one 
thought—to reduce the oil to posses- 
sion. 


. result has been an economic 
machine comparable to a steam 
engine with a sluggish and inefficient 
governor. Instead of quickly re- 
sponding to changes in supply and 
demand, the machine is alternately 
running at a speed which threatens 
to wreck itself and then slow down 
until it threatens to stop. Periods 
of low prices with huge accumulations 
of stock alternate with periods of 
very high prices with drafts on stocks. 
Because of the uncertainties as_ to 
prices and supplies, excessive stock; 
must be carried by the industry. It 
is difficult to build up either stable 
consumption or production or to run 


the business according to well con- 
sidered plans. 
The need therefore is for some 


means of sensitizing the law of supply 
and demand as it affects the oil in- 
dustry to overcome the sluggishness 
resulting from the peculiarities of the 
occurrence of oil which have in the 
Past induced the overdevelopment of 
fields regardless of economic needs. 
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In addition to changing legal con- 
cepts which impede adjustments be- 
tween supply and demand, the proposal 
is that a brake be put on production, 
and as soon as it exceeds consumption 
as shown by Federal statistics that 
the production be held in approximate 
conformity with demand. It is sug- 
gested that some Federal Government 
Agency be empowered, such as the 
Bureau of Mines, to collect the statis- 
tics of production and consumption in 
such a manner that there can be no 
doubt as to accuracy and that such 
statistics be published frequently and 
without delay. Whenever these fig- 
ures for, say, Six consecutive weeks 
show production in excess of con- 
sumption, or whenever’ production 
exceeds consumption, say, by 5 per 
cent or more for two weeks running, 
that the Federal Oil Conservation 
Committee, or some other duly author- 
ized representative of the federal gov- 
ernment, announce a period of over- 
production. 


ET the several oil producing states 
pass laws that would be uniform 
as to essentials and which would pro- 
vide recognition of the federal agency. 
When a proclamation of overproduc- 
tion was issued, each state would hold 
its production to that shown by the 
federal agency for the period imme- 
diately preceding the proclamation. 
Within the state, each pool would be 
held to its production as shown by 
federal statistics. The state laws 
would be to the effect that the new 
pools were the cause of overproduc- 
tion and were inducing unfair com- 
petition resulting in loss and even 
confiscation of property in old pools. 
The old pools would not be restricted 
except for extensions and new sands 
but the new pools would be permitted 
to produce only the difference between 
the production of old pools and the 
total production allocated to the state, 
thus placing the restrictions upon the 
most recently developed pools. 

At stated intervals, say, once a 
month, the federal agency would give 
out new statistics as to production 
and consumption upon which there 
would be a new allocation of produc- 
tion between states. The allocation 
would be based upon the potential ca- 
pacity of each state, as determined by 
the past month’s production and by the 
gauges of the flush fields. Upon the 
reallocation as between states, each 
state would reallocate production as 
between fields in the foregoing man- 
ner. 

For restricting and allocating pro- 
duction within each pool, there are 
a number of precedents to show how 
it might be done. Probably periodic 
gauges of well canacities would be 
most satisfactory. So far as possible, 
it would be advisable that the manner 
of allocation within each field be 
left to the operators themselves, in 
some such manner as suggested by 
Oliver, but such allocation be under 
the supervision of the state to which 


appeal could be made and which would 
confirm and enforce the findings of 
the operators’ committees, or in case 
of dereliction of duty, prescribe the 
manner of restriction and allocation 
of production. 


T WOULD of course be necessary 

to control imports which could be 
done by the federal government and 
held to their preceding amounts, be- 
ing allocated among importers in ratio 
to the imports before the proclamation 
of overproduction. The federal gov- 
ernment, perhaps through control of 
interstate commerce, might also have 
a hold on productions as’ between 
states and the states might also have 
a hold on local productions by super- 


vision of oil shipments, requiring 
permits for the construction and 
operation of pipelines, withholding 


permission to build or to operate be- 
yond the allocated productions. In 
the same way shipments by railroads 
might be restricted to allocated pro- 
ductions for each field. 

Whether or not such _ provisions 
could be put into effect must be left 
to the legal profession. The present 
Oklahoma law declaring overproduc- 
tion economic waste might provide a 
legal precedent. The control the 
federal government has over imnvorts 
would presumably provide sufficient 
authority over foreign production, 
though of course it would have no 
means of preventing the oversupply 
of foreign oil going directly to foreign 
countries and thus cutting down im- 
ports from the U. S. Perhaps con- 
trol of interstate commerce would be 
an effective instrument and intrastate 
control over pipelines might also be 
a means of control within the state. 

The effect of such provisions would 
be to hold down flush fields to within 
the needs of the time. Instead of 
permitting them to reach tremendous 
peaks, the production would be spread 
over such period as the markets could 
absorb without ruinously disrupting 
the price situation. In the period of 
underproduction, the law would be 
inoperative and would permit econ- 
omic demand to stimulate the search 
for and development of oil in accord- 
ance with the needs. The result 
should be a greater tendency towards 
the stabilization of price with less 
tendency to either extremely low or 
extremely high prices, but there would 
be no direct price control. The effect 
should be to sensitize the economic 
regulator and to put a brake on the 
machine as soon as_ overproduction 
started, but in periods of underpro- 
duction the machine would be ac- 
celerated in the usual manner by 
the desire of the industry to increase 
the profits by speeding up _ produc- 
tion when prices were good. In times 
of underproduction, there would be 
no restrictions. 

It might be maintained that the 
effect of the provision for holding 
production down to consumption would 
be to “peg” the price of oil at its 
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high point, but it must be borne in 
mind that this provision would not 
prevent the final working out “on the 
long swing” of the relation of price 
to supply and demand. In the first 
place it would minimize the fluctua- 
tions in prices so there would not be 
the extreme upward range in prices 
that we now have. If it became evi- 
dent that the period of overproduction 
was more than a temporary matter 
and promised to last for some time, 
the natural reaction would be for 
the industry to increase its sales in 
order to realize on the larger amount 
of production that was obtainable. To 
do this it would be necessary to offer 
lower prices, probably on long term 
contracts. This movement would be 
aided by the foreign situation for if 
the supply in other countries were 
large, there would be a tendency for 
prices to go down in foreign markets, 
which would reflect themselves’ in 
our export trade and finally influence 
domestic prices. The combined re- 
sult would be that the violent fluctua- 
tions due to minor phases of the 
production situation would have com- 
paratively little influence and that the 
price would be governed by the main 
changes in the industry and with 
fluctuations extending over long cycles. 


T MAY also be maintained that 
| such a condition would not permit 
the building up stocks after periods 
of underproduction. Undoubtedly, un- 
der such control, stocks would be very 
greatly reduced but this is highly de- 
sirable. Oil stocks are excessive and 
are hardly duplicated in any other 
industry. They represent an invest- 
ment of over one billion dollars and 
cost something like $200,000,000 yearly 
to carry. If all the cost were charged 
to gasoline, it would represent over a 
cent a gallon. These huge stocks re 
sult from and denote ineffective econ- 
omic machinery in the industry. 
Theoretically stocks represent ec»- 
nomic waste. In a perfect economic 
machine there should be a continuous 
flow of products from producer to 
consumer and the only stocks would 
be those in transit or in process of 
manufacture and consumption. Stocks 
are necessary because of the uncer- 
tainties as to supply and demand and 
the greater the uncertainties, the 
greater the stocks that are needed to 
safeguard the markets. It could be 
expected, therefore, that over a term 
of years stocks would be reduced and 
finally reach a balance in accordance 
with the perfection of the machine. 


But if there appeared reasonable 
apprehension as to undesirable de- 
pletion of stocks or that the public 
interest was not being safeguarded, 
corrections could be applied by not 
holding production to exact conformity 
with demand by permitting it to ex- 
ceed production by a small percentage. 
The foregoing provisions have this 
in mind by pegging production either 
at, say, 5 per cent over. current 
demand or only after production had 
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exceeded consumption for _ several 
weeks thus letting production get a 
start by holding it there until con- 
sumption caught up. * * * 

It is also a question to what extent 
it would be wise to vest the federal 
and state agencies with discretionary 
powers. It would be desirable to 
protect the agency, the public, and 
the industry against pressure from 


any source or from abrupt changes 
in policy under different administra- 
tions; therefore, it might be found 
desirable to limit discretion so far 
as was safe in order that there be a 
continuing policy that could be counted 
on and allowed for by everyone con- 
cerned, even though at times the 
inflexible provisions might not exactly 
fit the conditions. * * * * 


Buying Agencies to Hold Flush Field 


Runs to Actual Requirements 


By Burt H. Collins 
Echo Oil Co., Tulsa 


UCH of the difficulty the petro- 

leum industry has _ passed 
through the last four years was due 
in a measure to the conditions in 
the Mid-Continent fields. Surplus 
production has prevailed here a part 
of this time. Your association (Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association) has 
fostered efforts to control this waste- 
ful over-production. You are famil- 
iar with conditions that made neces- 
sary these efforts. Committees have 
studied all angles of it, striving for 
the control that is legal, effective and 
equitable. Although this work may 
be considered as local, because apply- 
ing to no greater territory than 
Oklahoma, all the difficulties encoun- 
tered can be said to exist throughout 
the Mid-Continent fields. 


These efforts of the past to equal- 


ize production and consumption can 
be summarized as follows: 
Cooperation of producers,  direc- 


ed by a central committee, was quite 
effective in reducing wildcatting and 
scattered drilling, these operations at 
one time being reduced about 50 per 
cent. In newly discovered pools, 
having prolific production, no appre- 
ciable results were had, due to lack 
of unity of action, except in the 
Osage where the control is definite. 
The Seminole situation can be con- 
sidered as local, where a cooperative 
lesson is being learned. 


The most effective general measures 
of the past were: 
1—Price reduction of crude, dis- 
regarding production cost. 
2—No new connections 
lines. 
3—Proration of all runs by pipe 
lines. 


by pipe 


It was found that the pipe lines 
and purchasers of crude could control 
the situation better than any other 
agency. But there was a lack of 
cooperation among them. One of the 
things that mitigated against success 
was the fact that no cooperation was 
had, or attempted, in the states ad- 
joining Oklahoma. This made for 
only a_ half-hearted effort by the 
Oklahoma _ producers. 


In the light of these experiences I 


believe the following would be effec- 
tive in equalizing production and 
consumption, while permitting the 
discovery of needed new pools with- 
out causing devastating competitive 
drilling. 

All principal pipe lines and crude 
oil purchasers of the United States 
to cooperate and develop a_ unified 
plan embracing, among other things, 
the following: 

1—Posting of approximate amount 
of crude each will purchase daily. 

2—Posting of conditions under 
which each will purchase crude from 

a—Old connections 
b—New connections 

38—Price of crude. 

4—Cooperation with other pipe line 
companies in entering new areas, so 
as to avoid building excessive line 
capacity and storage tanks, and the 
purchasing of crude beyond require- 
ments. Also to arrange an_ inter- 
change of crude among themselves. 

As is seen, the foregoing sugges- 
tions are based upon action by the 
pipe lines and purchasers of crude. 

As to the legal entanglements, it 
would seem that difficulties confront- 
ing one branch of the industry should 
be no greater than those confront- 
ing another branch. 

The appeal to the public would re- 
ceive greater consideration. To ob- 
tain unity of action of the producers 
of the United States would require 
much publicity, with charges by the 
public and politicians of monopoly, 


ete. And any results obtained would 
be a compromise, with defects and 
difficulties. 


On the other hand, if the situation 
is handled by the pipe lines, the 
producers will not be in combination, 
but rather they will be the ones 
who are being restrained. 

It can also be argued that, if an) 
adjustments are necessary, they can 
be made more rapidly. Further, if 
any governmental regulatory meas- 
ures are ever needed, the proper trail 
to follow will have been indicated. 

I am not in favor at this time of 
any control by the federal govern- 
ment other than that which provides 
assistance to the industry’s own ef- 
forts. 
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Barnsdall Treats 8000 Barrels of Gasoline 
In Vapor Phase to Ton of Clay 


TULSA, Jan. 238 
HE Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., 
has found it possible to treat 
more than 8,000 barrels’. of 
cracked gasoline in the vapor phase 
for each ton of clay in its Gray 
towers at its Barnsdall plant. Former- 
ly it was necessary to remove clay 
from the towers for burning after 
about 950 barrels of gasoline had been 
treated. The treating cycle at the 
Barnsdall plant has thus been in- 
creased to almost nine times _ its 
former length. 

Recently the company brought down 
one of its Gray towers after a run 
of 165 days. During that _ period 
49,494 barrels of gasoline had been 
treated for color and the removal of 
gum forming compounds. The tower 
was of eight ton capacity but con- 
tained six tons of clay giving a yield 
of 8,249 barrels of 27 to 30 plus color 
gasoline per ton of clay. Since that 
time another unit was brought down 
after a run of 6,800 barrels of gaso- 
line per ton of clay. This unit was 
still giving good results and was; 
only brought down because of the 
fact that the company shut down the 
1,000 barrel Cross cracking unit to 
which it was connected. 

The greatly increased yield of satis- 
factorily treated gasoline has’ been 
made possible by a method of flushing 
the clay in the towers with gasoline 
vapors. Discovery of the value of 
flushing the clay was made by Harry 
Pease, foreman of Barnsdall’s crack- 
ing plant, over a year ago. Methods 
of flushing were developed by Mr. 
Pease in conjunction with E. F. 
Murphy, general still foreman, and 
other Barnsdall men. 

When a Cross unit is brought on 
stream at the Barnsdall plant and the 


end point gasoline vapors are con- 
ducted through a newly filled Gray 
tower, the finished gasoline comes 


off at 30 plus 
color. This grad- 


By J. C. Chatfield 
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to virtually the original point. Ex- 
periments were conducted in an effort 
to get similar results by flushing out 
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Diagrammatic flow chart illustrating connections 
by means of which Gray Process towers are 
flushed of polymer accumulations 
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the towers with steam but these were 
not as successful. It was discovered 
that the only effective method of 
flushing is with hot gasoline vapors. 
These appear to loosen the polymers 
from the clay and cause them to 
drop out of the tower. 

The Barnsdall installation of Gray 
towers was the first commercial in 
stallation made by the Gray Process 
Corp. The first tower was installed 
in 1924. There are now three towers 
for the two 1,000 barrel Cross units, 
one being kept as a_ stand-by or 
emergency tower. These towers are 
of the original double wall type. The 
latest type towers are single walled 
insulated towers such as those in use 
at the Okmulgee refinery of the 
Barnsdall company. 

As in all Gray tower installations 
there is a draw-off line’ near 
the bottom of the towers for the 
removal of liquid polymers, operated 
by a liquid level control. This line 
leads to an accumulator tank as shown 


in the accompanying flow chart. The 
accumulator tank is equipped with 
an overhead relief valve. The level 


of polymers in the accumulator tank 


is controlled automatically with a 
float and mercoid switch in connec 
tion with a rotary pump. When a 


certain level is reached in the tank 
the pump begins delivering the poly- 
mers to the vapor tower in which the 
stream from the Cross reaction cham 
ber is vaporized. A second line from 
the accumulator leads to the slop tank. 

In normal operating practice there 
is a pressure of 23 to 24 pounds per 
square inch maintained in the Gray 
tower and a pressure of 22 to 23 
pounds in the accumulator tank. When 
the color of the gasoline stream drops 
down to 26 Saybolt the operator at 
Barnsdall opens the line from the 
accumulator to the slop tank to re- 
lieve pressure on the system and just 
cracks the over- 
head relief valve 
to allow some 
vapor to escape. 
A valve is closed 
in the line from 


mers not dis- the accumulator 
charged from to the vapor 
the bottom of tower which or- 
the tower. When dinarily carries 
the color has polymers back 
dropped to 26 into the reflux 
the operator stream. Through 
flushes out the : these manipula- 
tower and the Fig. 2--Gray tower installation at the Barnsdall plant of the Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., the tions the gaso- 
color comes back first licensee of the Gray Process. N. P. N. Staff Photo line vapors en- 
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entering the Gray tower pass down- 
ward through the clay washing it 
almost clean of accumulated polymers 
which are carried out through the 
accumulator to the slop tank. The 
flushing is continued until outlet va- 
pors reach a temperature of about 
250 Fahrenheit. This takes ordi- 
narily from 20 to 30° minutes. 
The loss resulting from the flushing 
is negligible since the material ¢ol- 
lected in the slop tank is picked up 
and reprocessed. 

During the process of flushing the 
tower no obstruction is placed in the 
path of gasoline vapors going from 
the Gray tower to the condenser coils. 
art of the gasoline vapors continue 
to go through the condenser producing 
finished gasoline at the rate of about 
100 gallons per hour. The color of 
this stream is no darker than when 
flushing is started, the polymers be- 
ing carried out through the accumu- 
lator tank on which pressure has 
been released instead of invading the 
condenser and run-down lines. 


T WAS through accident that the 
I method of flushing was discovered 
originally. A little over a year ago 
one of the Cross units came down for 
cleaning. The Gray tower connected 
to it had had a yield of 950 barrels 
of gasoline per ton of clay and was 
showing 25 color. The tower had not 
been dumped near the end of the still 
run as the operators expected to us2 
the stand-by tower on the new run. 
Whn the still was brought over it was 
found that a connection to the emerg- 


ency tower was broken so it was 
necessary to go back to the original 
tower which had completed its run. 


Plant practice had been to release 
gas pressure in the accumulator 
through the overhead valve when cut- 
ting into a tower. In addition reflux 
was allowed to go direct to the slop 
tank to get rid of possible water. 

When gasoline began to come from 





Accumulator tank through which 


at the 
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polymers are 
Barnsdall 


foreman of the 


discoverer of the n od ¢ ( (ra tow 


tite regh qenera ore an of dis ition at tire 


the condenser after having passed 
through the tower which was supposed 
to have completed a full run, it was 
found to have come back to 30 color. 
The color stayed good throughout 
the run. 

New clay is used entirely at the 
Barnsdall plant to charge the Gray 
towers. After being used once it is 
burned and used in the lubricating oil 
filters. 

Savings realized by the Barnsdall 
company through the method of flush- 
ing described include the cost of 
handling clay in and out of the towers 
about eight times for each run, cost 
of revivifying the clay the same num- 
ber of times for future service in the 
lube plant as well as burning losses 
and depreciation in clay value for 
each burning. 


The Gray Process Corp., developers 
of the vapor phase refining process, 
estimates that the average cost of 
clay for each run is $5 per ton. Th2 
company finds that this will cover 
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rs of polymer ¢ mulatioy s. “E. F. Murphy 
plant, helped develop the method of operatio 
handling charges and burning cost 


and depreciation of the clay at plants 
equipped with clay burners. On the 
basis of 1,000 barrels of gasoline per 
ton of clay the cost would be 0.5 cent 
per barrel for clay. On a yield of 
8,000 barrels of gasoline per ton of 
clay as obtained at the Barnsdall 
plant this cost would be reduced to 
0.00625 cent per barrel. The saving 
in cost per barrel as a result of the 
flushing method would thus be 0.49375 
cent per barrel on an 8,000 barrel run. 


McCamey Refinery Fire 
Loss $100,000 


Staff Special 


HOUSTON, Jan. 28.—One man was 
killed and damage totalling about 
$100,000 resulted from a fire at the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co’s. 10,000- 
barrel topping plant at McCamey, 
Upton county, late Friday afternoon, 
Jan. 27. Fred Hendricks, who had 
mounted tank No, 15, containing 3000 
barrels of finished gasoline, for the 
purpose of sampling it, was_ killed. 
Reports to Houston headquarters were 
that no other employes were hurt or 
seriously burned. 


A colonnade of flames burst severa! 
hundred feet into the air at the time 
the fire started. The blaze quickly 
spread to the run down tanks and 
four other working tanks, also to the 
treating plant. These were lost. 


The cause of the fire was not de- 


termined, according to a report of 
Supt. R. X. Cook at McCamey t 
J. L. Finley, manager of the head- 


quarters -_ refining 


Houston. 


department at 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—A. B. Patter 
son, superintendent of operations fo) 
the Texas Production Co., has_ re- 
turned to Denver from the Mayo hos- 
pital, Rochester, Minn., where he un- 
derwent an operation. 
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Belt Standards Cut Operating Costs 


And Increase Efficiency 


By Paul Wagner 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 














UMMARIZING the advantages to tured to oil field requirements; (6)— 
be gained from the use of Amer- HE accompanying article on excessive use of trade names; (7)— 
ican Petroleum Institute belting mee : Sees no method of checking quality by 
niin tuaek OC. Phar a ts operating costs and increased : sans, 
aca co ee _ - beac of -* efficiency of belting standards is either the manufacturer or user; and 
J ‘ a re i 0. — fue the second of a« sevies on in _ method of checking service 
belt lh ig oe sian vestigations of the _ belt-subcom- y either the manufacturer or user. 
velts gp ei ee mittee of the general Standard- The first thought of the commit- 
gs - The A.P.I. specifications for oil ization Committee of the Amer- tee was to obtain a more uniform 
atio field — have brought the follow- ican Petroleum Institute being product from the belt manufacturer; 
ing results: written by Staff Writer Wagner. and, according to Mr. Prior, to stimu- 
a (a) Belts having a longer useful These articles are being writ- late their efforts to produce better 
ants life. ten for the man in the field belting for the oil field trade. A first 
the (b) More uniform belts. from reports at the recent Chi- step was to examine belting specifica- 
per (c) Lower service cost per day. cago institute meeting that were tions being used by government 
sani 2. A code for the care and use written for those engaged in stand- agencies, belting manufacturers, trade 
| of of oil field belting has brought about ardization problems. The first ar- associations and large purchasers. 
Pr improvements in: ticle of this series was published in Af : 
dal (a) The proper selection of belting. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws is- st ter several meetings and much 
we ; (b) The hiring of belt inspectors. sue of Jan. 11 on page 46. paneer at was deckded that ne 
ae (c) The weighing of wells. aval able type of belt specifications 
~ e (d) The use of comprehensive belt was suitable for the oil industry and 
tose aes —* sale ™ me that whatever form these _ specifica- 
375 ; j Mr. Prior, belts were being appliec ions < — ae i 
i (e) The use of proper pulley sizes & app tions took they should be simple and 
run. wherever possible . which in their physical dimensions, to the point. With these meager 
oe ; strength, elongation or elastic qual- jdeas ; ineeri sub-c ittee 
(f) The proper installation of belts. sa — se nome recite “ id ju . ideas an engineering sub-committee 
2S Tere > . 7 > roa Os > © me mnetrictea 
- (g) The proper use of belt dress- e da for oul fielc —_ was appointed and was instructed to 
ing. “Those of us who at that time make tests on samples of belting to 
(h) The proper application and se- were interested in belting practice see if some characteristics could be 
lection: af Salt chumee knew,” he says, “that there was a_ used as the basis for specifications. 
(i) The elimination of belt abuses. marked lack of uniformity in the The sub-committee immediately col- 
oo : (j). The proper warehousing of tensile strength and elongation char- lected 117 samples, took them to a 
ad belts. ee ba our belts. — Was testing laboratory in Chicago and 
the 3. The establishment of an engi- S®own nie the erratic service obtained ¢onducted a series of tensile strength 
000- neering committee to take care of re- eng the same make and grade of and initial elongation tests. These 
ie search and laboratory work has made belt on the same well. tests were analyzed and compared 
sie possible: with data obtained from certain field 
oon, F . . ° > ° e 
i (a) The determination of the physi- “Dw 1: : wae tests and from this foundation the 
had fj i ee poker : . ERY little thought was then be- fone re : 
3000 | cal characteristics of ultimate strength ‘ae given to placing the proper present specifications have been built. 
and elongation. res : : hook » work already ‘ 
the (b)The strength of belt clamps belt on the well for the service re- To check the work already done a 
lled. pe: mx . © quired. To illustrate this, Mr. Prior "ew series of tests was made on the 
against straight tension ; : ° i ; 
ee : . ; : ents t that in. 1928 i ree ; same makes and classes of belting in 
vere : es . . points ou at in 1925 it was foun 5 
(c) A ecode of jaw specifications : a differe aboratorvy j : 
“" ‘ ; ] that manv 10-inch. 6-ply belts were 2 different laboratory. The commit- 
2 making towards more uniform tests. P aver ee ee eee tee found these later tests virtually 
(d) Winellie dadaed tenting: wae being used and that the standard for ; ' ioe sa 
: ; gs é sting meé =— 1 ine regardless of the same and no changes in specifi- 
rera| chine jaws at central points near eS. oo eas. oc © i 
al jaws ral ‘ é sta an tite Bale 3 9. cations were necessary. 
time large oil producing districts. ee ee eee ews and 12- : . . 
rm (ck ie alaaiie pants ok Silt. inch, 5-ply belts, respectively. All this time the A.P.I. committee 
KLY : L © : © ‘ rac , oL-+ 77 « ae "Ores 
oe tie: The manufacturers, according to was working kde a manufacturers 
the (f) The work on the determina- Mr. Prior, were just beginning to ee a be . rae Ms ‘tan ae 
tion of the coefficient of friction be- take an interest in this class of aia oo ee oad 
tween belts and cast iron pulleys. business but were rather at a loss “C}#'0n OF America. 
de- (g) The work on the development to make improvements because, in 
t . . . ® "SY TOAT r . 
ol of fatigue and endurance tests. most cases, the oil operators could ECENTLY, the rubber associa- 
: 4. A better understanding of the not tell them what was needed or tion conducted similar tests in 
ead- oil field problems by the manufac- What service was being obtained from order to check the results of the 
at turers has been brought about by: different types and classes of belting. APJ. engineering sub-committee, 
(a) Belt | inspection. This resulted in cut and dry meth- which had plotted the loads on a 
(b) Service records. ods for the improvement of inherent basis of pounds per inch of width. 
— (c) Weighing of wells. ; weaknesses in oil field belting such The rubber association test showed 
fon (d) A stimulation to build better as (1)—variable elongation character- that more uniform results for dif- 
oa. Bee: istics; (2)—very uncertain strength; ferent ply belting could be obtained 
“ac i et research work. (3)—inferior impregnating com- if the A.P.I. curves were plotted on 
a. wi More testing of their products. pounds; (4)—overloading the belt a loading basis of pounds per inch 
; hen the belting committee took structure with impregnating com- per ply. This was adopted for rub- 
ip its work in 1923, according to pounds; (5)—belting not manufac- ber belting and has been the only 
EWS . : 
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change in the specification form 
since the original curves were drawn. 
Discussing results obtained from 
use of belting specifications, Mr. 
Prior points out that “at this time 
we have had less than 12 months 


experience with A.P.I. belting in 
actual service. Very little, if any, 
of this belting has been _ installed 


and used according to the improved 
practices defined and recommended by 
the committee.” 

The following table 1 offered by 
Mr. Prior, however, shows results 
from using A.P.I. belting by one of 
the Mid-Continent companies: 


Table 1 
A. P. I. Old Style 
Belting Belting 
i ee SN asters ceeiinaions 188 T7 
Pee 3 ARR ne one meer 4,000 4,000 
Barrels 
Oil per day per well............ 125 165 
Water per day per well... 125 25 
Fluid per day per well........ 250 190 
Hours pumped per day ......... 24 24 
Average belt life—days _...... : 143 125 
These records, Mr. Prior points 


out, reflect some of the severest con- 
ditions found in the oil country. 


“Assuming the average cost of a 
pumping belt to be $150,” he says, 
“the saving in the belt costs per well 
per day is 15 cents. There are some 
300,000 wells in this country today. 
Supposing this saving could be made 
on one-third of these wells, it would 
amount in a year to $5,475,000.” 

While the foregoing increase in 
service is described as considerable, 
it is pointed out that the conditions 
of the load handled in the months 
when A.P.I. belts were used were not 
favorable to supply belt records that 
any company should be proud to make 
public. 

A large majority of the wells were 
equipped with gas engines having re- 
versing clutch pulleys so small in di- 
ameter and narrow in width that 
there were several cases of prema- 
turely damaged belts, according to 
Mr. Prior. 

An unusual number of severe rain 
storms caused many of these belts to 
be exposed to leaky belt houses, caus- 


ing slippage and frequent burning 
of the belts. 
Many of the belts were installed 


where it was impossible to make the 
best use of oil field belt clamps with 
any success, because of the high ten- 


sion under which the belts were op- 
erated. 
N THE Mid-Continent territory, 


many A.P.I. belts are now being 
applied under more favorable con- 
ditions, where pulley ratios and diam- 
eters more nearly meet proper belt- 
ing requirements, but Mr. Prior 
points out that there has not been 
sufficient lapse of time to compile 
adequate records. 

“Both field service records and lab- 


oratory tests show,” he says, “that 
some belts already recommended, 


when properly applied, may have a 
wider range of usefulness than here- 
tofore. In some cases belting previ- 
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for oil 
more 
an- 


ously considered unsuitable 
field conditions have proven 
suitable than the manufacturer 
ticipated. 
“Nearly all of belts 


types have 


shown an improvement and some spe- 
cial classes have shown a marked 
improvement since the A.P.I. specifi- 
cations have been adopted by the 
manufacturers. 


Pure Onl Co. in Chicago Market 
Feb. l. with 82 Outlets 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30 
URE OIL CO. is coming into 
Chicago with distribution of its 
products through 80 odd outlets on 
Feb. 1 or shortly thereafter, thus be- 
coming the fifth major oil company 
with extensive facilities competing for 
Chicago business. The development 
does not involve any new construc- 
tion or a further multiplication of 
sales establishments. An agreement 
has been made whereby Garage Own- 
ers Oil Co., 3601 South Western 
avenue, becomes Pure’s Chicago dis- 
tributor. 

Garage Owners Oil Co. is headed 
by George M. Kirk, vice president, 
secretary and general manager. 
Charles F. Burrows and Robert M. 
Hoffman, of Chicago, are respec- 
tively president and treasurer of the 
company but not active in the busi- 
ness. It was organized July, 1923, 
and has gradually expanded its busi- 


ness until in 1927 it marketed up- 
wards of 4,000,000 gallons. Sales 
outlets are well scattered over Chi- 


cago, from Evanston on the north to 
Beverly Hills on the south, about 21 
miles within the city limits. 


The company has 100,000 gallons of 
storage at the Western Avenue plant 
and a handsome filling station on 
that site. Its only other filling sta- 
tion is at 3859 Madison street. Each 
has a six-pit “Lubritory” in connec- 


tion. This unique service feature was 
described in NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS, issue of Feb. 16, 1927. Be- 


sides, the company markets through 
80 Chicago garages, by far the big- 
gest part of its business being whole- 
sale. 

Mr. Kirk says he expects the new 
connection to be worth a great deal 
to his company. Pure Oil Co.’s main 
office is in Chicago. Many of its 
officers and stockholders live here and 
its products are distributed widely in 
adjacent states. 

Representatives of Pure Oil Co. 
say the Chicago connection fills a gap 
between their regions of distribution 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa and Ohio. The com- 
pany’s competitive grade of gasoline 
is “Purol.” Its anti-knock motor fuel 
is called “Detonox.” Its motor oil 
brand is Tiolene. 

Contrary to a popular misconcep- 
tion, Garage Owners Oil Co. never 
was a co-operative organization. It 
is a stock company with 20. stock- 
holders. Its stock is now paying 8 


per cent. Although a majority of 
the original organizers were in the 
garage business, they never enjoyed 
a gallonage refund of any kind. Not 
all its stockholders are garagemen 
and only a small part of its garage 
customers are stockholders. 


Nebraska Jobbers Want 


State's Decision 


OMAHA, Jan. 27.—Independent job- 
bers in Nebraska decided at a meeting 
here Jan. 17 to ask Ora L. Spillman, 
attorney general, for a decision as to 
whether they should pay the state 
inspection tax. Twenty Omaha _job- 
bers attended. 


The meeting was called by S. A. 
Wassum, of the Tekamah Oil Co., 
Tekamah, and _ president of the 
Nebraska Independent Oil Men’s Asso- 
ciation, following the decision by Judge 
Bryce Crawford in Douglas county 
court here Dec. 20 that the inspection 
law was unconstitutional as the legis- 
lature had delegated its law-making 
power to the state department of agri- 
culture. 


The case was brought against 
Hubert M. Michel, of the Farmers 
Paint & Oil Co. for selling gasoline 
not meeting state specifications. The 
case was fought on the question of 
constitutionality and Mr. Michel is not 
paying inspection tax now. Jobbers 
throughout the state were perplexed 
as to whether or not they should pay 
the inspection tax. 


The line-up is a state department 
against a judicial decision. Fina! 
court decision would have to come 
from the state supreme court. County 
judges throughout the state could 
make their own decisions. So _ job- 
bers met and decided to ask the 
attorney-general about the tax. 


C. M. Sutherland, secretary of the 
N.I.0.M.A., writes in a recent bulletin 
that “the concensus among the jobbers 
present was that every legitimate 
jobber in the state wanted a _ rea! 
inspection of petroleum products, not 
only from the tank car but from the 
pumps also. * * * Inspection laws 
exist only for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the public * * and the job 
bers have been paying the state about 
$10,000 monthly for this guarantee.” 
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Allocating of Expense Places Emphasis 


On Profits and Less on Volume 


HE prime purpose of any mar- 

keting organization is the sale 

of any commodity on a basis to 
yield a sufficient spread to meet neces- 
sary and proper marketing expenses 
and still yield a fair and continuing 
profit. In almost every industry, as 
a result of the tremendous impetus 
given by war conditions, much over- 
emphasis was placed upon the effect 
of volume as a profit-making factor 
and, at the same time and to a very 
serious extent, the effect of operating 


costs received relatively less con- 
sideration. 
Most industries throughout the 


country have, since the close of the 
war, been going through extremely 
painful but nevertheless necessary 
readjustment in an effort to get back 
to normal operating conditions. As 
against this, the tremendous increase 
in the use of the automobile, the daily 
additions of miles of good roads, the 
marked increases in the production of 
crude petroleum and many radical 
changes in the refining thereof have 
all tended towards creating a false 
sense of security and making petro- 
leum marketers volume-crazy, waste- 
ful of operation, and profit-blind. 


While in many of the details of 
petroleum marketing the organization 
with which I am connected is open 
to the same criticism of method as 
the petroleum marketing industry in 
general, we can in all sincerity say 
that we have relegated volume to its 
proper place in our scale of opera- 
tions and have probably devoted more 
time and study to increased efficiency 
of operation than any other petroleum 
marketing organization with which I 
am acquainted. Briefly, in a com- 
paratively short period of time we 
have withdrawn our station marketing 
undertakings from some 15. states, 
confining our direct marketing to the 
states of Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, with the result 
that we have greatly improved the 
ratio of business done to dollar of 
Investment and actually increased our 
volume and, at the same time, reduced 
our marketing operating expense for 
one year $957,857.85. 


The prime factor which made this 


very drastic reorganization possible 
was a complete reformation of our 


accounting procedure both in principle 
and in fact. This change in procedure 
resulted in a simplification of method 
that has been so quickened as to be 
at all times closely in step with cur- 
rent conditions, putting us in position 
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66 LLOCATING of Expense 

Places Emphasis. on 
Profits And Less on Volume” is 
an address Mr. Anglin gave at 
the Indiana Independent Petro- 
leum Marketers Association at 
Indianapolis, Jan. 26. The ad- 
dress will be given at the Michi- 
gan jobbers’ meeting Feb. 2 and 
3; the Illinois jobbers Feb. 15 
and 16; and the Ohio jobbers 
Feb. 22, 23, and 24. 


The asterisks near the end of 
this article indicate where part of 
the speech has been omitted. 











to forecast with remarkable accuracy 
the results of proposed developments 
or additions at any point and, through 
promptly measuring the results so 
forecast, to determine quickly the rea- 
sons for our failure to reach the ob- 
jective and to apply necessary reme- 
dies while the situation is still hot. 
We can at all times state our position 
in terms our operating force can 
easily understand. 

These same principles of accounting 
are just as essential to the success- 
ful operation of small marketing units 
as to large and can, with reasonable 
modification, be equally well applied. 
A simple system of accounting under 
which, given a knowledge of possible 
gross spread within which a market- 
ing organization must operate, ex- 
pense would be allocated as nearly as 
possible at the source of its occurrence 
puts one at all times in position to 
determine approximately what opera- 
tions or investments are profitable 
or not as the case may be. 


AS it ever come to your notice 

that if you ask the refiner a 
few questions about his business he 
always answers you in terms of bar- 
rels of run per day? Or if you ask 
even a small marketer the same ques- 
tion he replies to you in terms of 
gallons sold per month? 

It is literally a fact that the indus- 
try as a whole seldom, if ever, thinks 
or expresses itself in terms of dollars 
and cents and, as profit or loss must 
of necessity be measured in these 
terms, it is evident that we will all 
have to undergo a radical change in 
habit of thought if we are to bring 
our business back to an economically 


*Vice-President of 
Lawrenceville, Ill. 


Indian Refining Co., 


sound basis. Commence thinking along 
this line and many of you will find 
that you have been completely ignor- 
ing certain vital expense factors in 


your operations. 

N SIZING up a prospective under- 
I taking, you have probably entirely 
overlooked the profit and loss effect 
of depreciation and obsolescence of 
physical properties, tanks, tank trucks, 
loaned dispensing equipment. et cetera, 
all of which, while it may not register 
every day, is as inevitable as death or 
taxes and which, if properly weighed 
and considered through some more 
accurate accounting method, may turn 
many an apparently profitable outlet 
into an almost assured loss. 

You have all many times seen tank 
trucks of companies both large and 
small traveling great distances to 
serve some isolated account which even 
under normal price conditions would 
not yield sufficient margin to pay 
for the gasoline consumed in effect- 
ing the delivery, to say nothing of 
wear and tear on equipment, et 
cetera. How many of you have ever 
given any serious study to tank wagon 
routing and, if you have done so, how 
frequently do you review your ever- 
changing delivery requirements? Yet, 
of your total operating expenses, by 
far the biggest single items is delivery 
expense. 

How many of you in your blind 
scramble for~ increased volume give 
any serious thought to the credit 
responsibility of the account in pros- 
pect and, through our ever-increasing 


slackness in this respect, its effect 
upon the industry as a whole? How 
frequently do you see some small 


road-side shack, the owner of which 
is too indifferent or slovenly to pick 
up the waste paper blowing around 
the place or keep the roof tight, 
equipped with three or four competi- 
tive pumps? His credit responsibility 
or trade desirability would not war- 
rant a five-gallon bucket and yet he 
is literally financed for thousands of 
dollars—first by loaned or leased dis- 
pensing equipment and, secondly, by 
the contents of the underground tanks 
feeding these pumps and which in 
the aggregate amount to. several 
thousand gallons of gasoline to say 
_ of the many barrels of motor 
oil. 

How many of us realize that such 
an account is an outstanding menace 
to the stability of our marketing struc- 
ture as a whole, opening wide the 
door as it does to every undesirable 
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and setting him up in destructive 
competition to dealers and operators 
who are struggling to conduct their 
business in a legitimate manner. How 
many of us realize that this rapidly 
increasing condition is literally eating 
at the foundations of the confidence 
of the public in our ability to conduct 
our business in a sane and sensible 
manner. 


AISE the price of sugar sufficient- 
ly and you will start a revolu- 


tion. The price of tea started th> 
American Revolution. Yet. sooner 0° 
later the price of wastefulness, in- 
efficiency, and stupidity in the oil 


business will have to be absorbed in 
the cost of gasoline and I think you 
will all readily admit that gasoline 
today is of equal importance to the 
American public as was the cun of 
tea in 1776. Once let public opinion 
crystallize the idea that we don’t know 
how to run our business and we will 


be faced with government interfer- 
ence and regulations. 

Already in the public press and 
from many other sources there is 


ample evidence that the tremendous 
irregularities in gasoline prices with 
other conditions about equal are giv- 
ing rise to public unrest and _ that, 
either through those seeking public 
favor or through the activities of auto- 
mobile organizations or associations, 
action designed to correct this situa- 
tion may not be as remote as many 
of us would like to believe. I have 
in my hand at the present time a 
report on gasoline retail prices made 
by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation on Nov. 22, 1927, and, while 
the report itself carries with it no 
particular comment, it certainly does 
indicate that our irregularities are 
coming under the public eye. 


general way, petroleum mar- 
can be divided into’ three 
classes: those who have some apprecia- 
tion of marketing costs; those who 
blindly operate from day to day on 
the theory that volume is the one and 
only answer to success and who do 
not even seem to realize that, though 
they make money on a_e certain 
spread over the motoring season, 
they cannot operate profitably on a 
similar inerease over this p°riod when 
they commence price cutting; and 
thirdly. those who enter the business 
for the sole purnose of creating 9 
nuisance value with the hope that if 
thev can create sufficient market d's- 
turbance some operator will buy them 
out lock, stock, and barrel at exorhi- 
tant prices only to have them move 
their big tent to a new field of 
operation. 


In a 
keters 


We have seen this over the past 
two years going on in one place or 
another day after day and _ beyond 
howling to the heavens about condi- 
tions we have hardly lifted a finger 
to help ourselves. In fact, we will 
not even give suffic‘ent support to 
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any organized effort, such as _ this 
association affords. While it cannot 
be said of all so-called “gyps”, it is 
true that many of them are _ tax- 
dodgers, evaders of state or local fire 
regulations, and in many other re- 
spects illegitimate operators who 
would, if they were forced to comply 
with the same regulations and fully 
bear their part of the burden in com- 
mon with other marketers, be obliged 
to maintain prices or soon fade out 
of the picture bankrupt. 


The only remedy for this situation 
is organized effort and this is only 
possible through supporting associa- 
tions of this character and, having 
supported them, making use of them. 
Many of you are operating under so- 
called marginal contracts with some 
refiner. Your relations with the re- 
finer may be all that you desire and 
may have extended over a term of 
years. Yet, upon a gyp’s springing 
up in your midst, many of you might 
be surprised to find the same refiner, 
in an effort to sell a few more cars 
of distress gasoline, in an area where 
you already afford him ample outlet 


in meeting any public demand for 
his product actually supplying the 
gyp who is undermining your busi- 


ness, your investment, and your years 
of effort in building up a_ business 
for yourself in your community. Have 
any of you ever filed a protest with 
your source of supply against such 
activity ? 


ANY of you are marketing 
M branded gasolines of national 
reputation, or, in many instances, have 
through your own efforts built up a 
reputation for business integrity in 
your own community which is in it- 
self a substantial guarantee as_ to 
the quality of the product which you 
are selling, and yet allow some un- 
known squatter to open up a cut-rate 
station outside your city limits or up 
some blind alley within them and get 


the ridiculous picture of all of us 
falling over each other to mark 
well-established products of assured 


quality at a loss. 


Have you individually or collective- 
ly ever made an effort to present A 
true picture of the situation to that 
part of the public which patronizes 
you? How often do you suppose in 
the public’s mind has the question 
arisen, “Why should the average 
automobile owner purehase'_ branded 
gasolines and motor oils when in al- 
most every city, in one place or an- 
other, gasolines and motor oils can be 
purchased at lower prices?” How 
often has the question arisen whether 
or not such cut price motor oils and 
gasolines are necessarily injurious to 
one’s car? Have any of you ever 
endeavored to answer such a question? 


Any company is wasting time, effort, 
and money in an endeavor to build 
up a brand name if it fails to sup- 
port its undertaking with products of 


uniform and reasonably good quality. 
This in itself is a fairly sound guar- 


antee that you are getting your 
money’s worth in buying a_ branded 
product. As against this, unknown 
gasolines and motyur oils may or may 
not be relatively good quality, but in 
order to be sold on a price basis they 
must of necessity have been purchased 
on a price basis. The cut price dealer 
must really always buy the culls of 
the market. It is not impossible that 
a good gasoline or a good motor oil 
might by chance find its way into the 
hands of a cut price dealer. The 
normal thing, however, is that he 
must purchase gasolines or motor oils 
which in one or more respects fall 
short in desirable qualities and char- 
acteristics. The user is taking his 
chances and he usually pays inferior 
prices for inferior goods. * * * * * 


Allow the present trend in the 
practice of loaning and __ieasin: 
dispensing equipment to continue for 
a few years more at the same rate 
of development as over the past three 
years and it does not require any 
great stretch of the imagination to 
picture the average throughput per 
unit reduced to a hopelessly unprofit- 
able minimum and so unsound econ- 
omically that our entire present mar- 
keting structure will come crashing 
down about our ears. * * * 


Perhaps some standard practice, 
recognized by all and to which all 
could quite properly agree, could be 
designed to protect our respective 
interests so that, whenever and for 
whatever reason a given account trans- 
ferred his affections from one source 
of supply to another, under some 
such scheme the retiring marketer, 
upon presenting clear title and right 
of removal to the property could, 
subject to proper rates of depreciation, 
look to the incoming marketer for 
reimbursement for his investment. 


S PART of this scheme and s 
A: beginning towards the com- 
plete elimination of the evil, it might 
be proper to establish the practice 
of the account in question being 
obliged to pay for underground tanks, 
piping and installation charges cov- 
ering non-removable equipment. * * 


Some day, an effort will be made 
from one source or another to elimin- 


ate these evils. When that day 
comes, are we, as_ intelligent and 
well-informed marketers, gaing to 
support the movement or are we, 


through petty fears and _ jealousies, 
going to withhold our support, making 
possible the continuance of the evils, 
and forevermore live in a state of 
panic? I certainly believe these mat- 
ters are of tremendous importance and 
well worthy of your consideration, 
both as individuals and as members of 
this Association. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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CHICAGO, Jan. 28 
TEADY customers are worth 
S more to a greasing establish- 
ment than big jobs that come in 
once and never return. The _ prin- 
ciple is old in any merchandising 
line and good greasing stations every- 
where are developing the art of 
bringing the customer back. 


“Almost any motorist can be sold 
more greasing and service than he 
really needs, up to $1 or $1.50 but we 
try never to do it at our place,” said 
G. C. Fishbaugh, one of Chicago’s 
oldest Independent grease station oper- 
ators. 

“For one thing it is not honest. 
And aside from the matter of scruples 
it is bad business. The customer is 
sure to find he is being ‘hooked’ and 
take his business elsewhere. Who 
would sell a customer for $1?” 


He was standing in front of a row 
of five grease pits, all of which were 
busy, when he was asked to tel! some 
of the things he did to make his 
customers want to come back. 

An interruption came. A_ naked 
black arm and head emerged from 
the pit, showed a double row of white 
Ethiopian teeth and inquired, “Who 
belong to dis Buick?” 

“I do,” said one of the customers. 

“Mistah, de bottom done rottened 
out of yo battery box an’ it’s just 
hangin’ on by de wires.” 


6 HERE,” said Mr. Fishbaugh, 

“is one of the things we do. 
That man’s job is to go over every 
car, inch by inch. If anything needs 
tightening he does it, but if he finds 
something that really needs a repair 


shop job, he calls the customer’s 
attention to it. That customer was 
saved a lot of trouble. Today or 


tomorrow, some time, his car would 
have gone dead on him and he might 
have found his battery a half mile 
behind him on the road. 


“Inspection is one of the most ap- 
Preciated services you can give a 
customer, It is a service the ordinary 
filling station can not give. We look 
a car over, above and below. We 
Scrape the springs with a putty-knife 


to see if any of the leaves are 
brok en. We make certain that the 
terminal connections of the battery 


are tight on every car that goes out 


of here. We examine every shock 
absorber and snubbing device care- 
Hhxp . . e,e 

fully. That is in addition to the 
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Steady Customers, Not Big One-Time 
Jobs, Worth More to Grease Stations 


By Ward K. Halbert 
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inspection after the job is finished 
to be sure no grease connection has 
been overlooked, and the inspection 
of transmission and differential to be 
sure the customer does not need 
fresh gear compound, which ought to 
be changed twice a year at least. 
“Owners of cars equipped with one- 
shot lubrication systems appreciate 
inspection and come to us in great 
numbers to have their oiling systems 
looked over. One-shot systems are 
a great convenience but they are not 
proof against wear and_ vibration. 
There is plenty of work to be done 
on them and a lubrication station gets 
paid for service, not profit on oil and 
grease,” he said. 
Universal joints, 


rear bearings, 





Four Hints On Greasing 


OW a Chicago grease sta- 

tion operator manages his 
business, what equipment is needed 
in a grease station and what 
business principles make a_suc- 
cessful station, are told in the 
accompanying article. Here are 
four hints for grease _ station 
operators: 

1. There is more to an auto- 
mobile than the motor. It is not 
a lack of motor oil that makes 
a car rattle. Not enough grease 


has junked more cars than not 
enough oil, 
2. One-shot lubrication — sys- 


tems, however convenient, are not 
proof against wear and vibration. 
They have to be inspected, tight- 
ened and cleaned occasionally and 
they are more trouble than ordi- 
nary greasing jobs. 


3. Batteries are expensive to 
recharge or replace. Grease is 
cheaper. Summer transmission 


oil gets stiff in winter and makes 
a car hard to start. Why exhaust 
a good battery with repeated 
efforts to start? Better change 
to zero transmission lubricant in 
winter. 

4. Universal joints often fail b2- 
cause their lubrication has been 
neglected. It is dangerous to 
have one break. It is annoyinz 
to have a car out of service for 
a while. But, aside from the 
danger and bother, the repair 
bill alone would pay for a year’s 
complete chassis lubrication. 











steering housings, spring clips, body 
bolts, wheel lugs and other places 
have to be oiled and_ tightened 
by a grease worker any way. Be- 
sides, if one of the many outlets of 
the one-shot system gets loose most 
of the oil is wasted through it and 
the other points get little oil if any. 
The loose part must be adjusted so the 
others will get their share. We get 
$2 for inspecting and tightening one 
of these one-shot systems,” Mr. Fish- 
baugh commented. 


The technique of greasing has de 
veloped much since the spring of 1922 
when the old fashioned, six-foot, wood- 
en greasing rack, operated by an 
Independent grease operator, appeared 
on vacant lots in all large cities. The 
three-foot metal rack over a shallow 
pit soon supplanted the tall scaffold. 
Then came the concrete pit and 
finally the handsome mechanical lifts. 
Other kinds of equipment have im- 
proved nearly as much. 


HE nature of other equipment 

used also depends largely on the 
volume of business at any establish- 
ment. For example, some oil station 
men who do greasing in a _ limited 
way, use an air pressure spray for 
spring oiling which has a _ storage 
capacity of one pint. That is sufficient 
for one car and after that the cup 
has to be refilled. There are other 
sprays on the market with storage 
up to three gallons, But Mr. Fish- 
baugh found it necessary to have one 
specially made with a 90-gallon stor- 
age tank for spring oil. 


The big storage tank at Mr. Fish- 
baugh’s station for penetrating oil. 
is installed permanently at the end 
of the row of grease pits nearest his 
office. Air from the plant compressor 
is piped to the tank and _ stepped 
down to 40 pounds with a _ reducer 
at the top of the tank. Oil outlets 
are from the bottom of the tank, 
piped to each pit and connected with 
a specially designed air gun. This 
90-gallon storage has to be filled with 
penetrating oil about once a week. 

Next to the greasing rack, the 
piece of equipment which influences 
most the quality of the work is a 
jack. The Fishbaugh station has 
two hand-power jacks to each pit and 
a few odd hydraulic oil jacks. These 
lift the weight of the car body off 
the springs, enable the operator to 
oil easily between the leaves of the 
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springs and discover sideplay in the 
shackles, if any exists. 

The two hand-power jacks are 
near the middle of each run-way 
over the pit, resting on the pillar 
that supports the channel irons. They 
are so constructed that they can be 
moved a few inches in any lateral 
direction and adjusted under the car 
frame at about the middle. One jack 
on each side of the car usually is 
enough to open up the springs but if 
the whole weight of the motor is to 
be lifted from the front wheels the 
oil jack is used. It is attached to a 
pipe support which can be moved from 
one pit to another. 

The next tools that come into use 
are small pinch bars. With them the 
workmen pry at heavy parts of the 
running gear to find anything that 
needs tightening. 

“It is possible for a greasing job to 
do a customer more harm than good,” 
Mr. Fishbaugh says. “If a car needs 
greasing and tightening both but 
gets only the greasing, it is harder 
to handle, more likely to get a spring 
broken and less comfortable to ride 
in that it was before.” Greasing 
starts as soon as a car is on the rack 
and jacked up, but a tightener fol- 
lows close behind the greaser. If 
the tightener went over the car first 
it would make the greaser’s job un- 
necessarily hard. 

Many of the finer stations are 
equipped with large capacity power 
guns. All the operator has to do 
with power guns is connect his grease 
gun to the fitting and release the 
pressure with a_ pinch cock. But 
operators generally say it is a good 
thing to have some hand machines 
accessible at all times in case the 
air pressure should fail or anything 
get wrong with the power machinery, 
customers can be served without in- 
terruption. 


All cars manufactured by General 


Motors Corp., and all Fords, now 
come equipped with either Alemite 
or Zerk svstems. Most other makes 


A few are equipped 
one shot lubrica- 


are so equipped. 
with wick oilers or 
tors. 

A workman who does regular greas- 
ing at Mr. Fishbaugh’s establishment 
wears a leather belt with seven or 
eight small tools in it. The tightener 
who follows the greaser carries about 
twice as many. Having the tools on 
the belt prevents running back and 
forth to a tool box. Furthermore, 
every man owns the tools in his belt. 
The jacks, spray guns and pinch bars 
belong to the station. 


HERE are two inspectors. A 

working foreman with six years’ 
experience under the same manage- 
ment examines all work done in the 
pit. Mr. Fishbaugh inspects the work 
done above ground. The owner can 
not always be the inspector but Mr. 
Fishbaugh says an inspector should 
have two special qualifications: he 
should be automobile mechanic enough 
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to know when the work is done right, 
and he should be salesman enough 
to value the customer more than the 


sale. 
It is the inspector’s job to ask 
the customer’s permission to _ look 


into his differential and transmission 


housings. Then if the customer does 
not need compound, save him _ the 
cost of it by telling him there is 


sufficient compound in the housings. 

Two more pieces of equipment are 
almost indispensible at a greasing es- 
tablishment. Both are used in con- 
nection with gear lubrication. The 
first is a gear flusher and the second 


After the gears ar 
flushed, gear compound is injected in 
to the housing with a grease gun. 


is a grease gun. 


The finishing touches of the Fish 
baugh grease job are made by the 
proprietor himself with a bright, hand 
oil can. He lubricates the generator, 
horn, magneto, starter and distributor. 
He oils the door hinges and lock and 
any other small part where the cus- 
tomer may imagine there is a squeak. 
He does it with his own hand which 
gives him a good chance to inspect 
the work of the man who went ahead 
of him before naming the price. 


Texas Independents Favor 


Permissive 


HOUSTON, Jan. 27 

ERMISSIVE legislation that would 

| rome Texas operators power to 

regulate oil production within the 

limits of the market to absorb it was 

urged Jan. 25, at San Angelo, by 

speakers before the open session of the 

oil and gas bureau of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce. 


With the exception of John R. 
Suman, general production executive 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co., Hous- 
ton, all speakers were Independent op- 
erators or individuals whose connec- 
tion with the industry was indirect. 


Two members of the state senate, 
Walter Woodward of Coleman, and 
Jess Smith of Breckenridge, both rep- 
resenting oil producing districts, ex- 
pressed the feeling some such legisla- 
tion is needed. They both pledged 
co-operation in remedial steps to pre- 
vent recurrent overproduction of crude. 

W. B. Hamilton of Wichita Falls, 
independent oil operator and chair- 
man of the oil and gas bureau, opened 
the session with the statement that 
oil producing sections of the state were 
“viving away mineral wealth to the 
rest of the world” because under pres- 
ent statutes the producers were pow- 


erless to properly restrain opera- 
tions. 
C. M. Caldwell, Abilene banker, 


advocated more latitude in consolida- 
tion of properties for joint operation 
in a single pool. N. H. Martin, 
Wichita Falls operator and_ banker, 
suggested a curb on artificial produc- 
tion methods such as the air-gas lift. 
Leon Shields, of Coleman, expressed 
himself as opposed to blanket prohibi- 
tion of artificial production methods, 
citing some instances where they are 
desirable, but agreed permissive leg- 
islation should be passed. 

W. H. Holmes of Amarillo, pro- 
ponent of a credit balance law in 
Texas, engaged in an argument with 
Chairman Hamilton and J. E. Thomp- 
son of Breckenridge as to whether 
overproduction had really existed in 


Legislation 


the petroleum industry in 1927. 
Holmes took the negative side and 
Messrs. Hamilton and Thompson the 
affirmative. 

Holmes desires to see passed a law 
patterned after the West Virginia act 
which would allow a producer to run 
his oil to the pipeline without selling 
it at the prevailing price, holding his 
credit balances against future  ad- 
vances in the crude market. 

Lon Smith of the Railroad Commis- 
sion of Texas discussed that organiza- 
tion’s function in administering the 
state’s conservation laws; and R. B. 
Parker, chief supervisor of the oil 
and gas division of the commission, 
discussed problems of field regulation 
arising from a lack of definite leg- 
islation and penalties for violation of 
statutes. 

The session of the West Texas 
Chamber of Commerce was held in ad- 
vance of the annual gathering of 
west Texas oil operators which has 
become an institution at San Angelo. 
The gathering, which is in the nature 
of a “get together,” largely for re- 
newal of acquaintances and social fea- 
tures, was largely attended. It is 
called the West Texas Petroleum Con- 
vention and was held Jan. 26-27 for 
the third time. 


Corrections 

The article entitled “The Orifice 
Meter for Measuring Gas; Its Instal- 
lation and Care’, was credited to 
R. A. Keans and R. N. Moore in the 
issue of Jan. 11, page 25. Proper 
credit should be given R. A. Keans 
and R. N. Brown, both with the Union 
Oil Co. of California. 


x ok 


In an article in Jan. 25th issue of | 
PETROLEUM NEws. describ- | 


NATIONAL 
ing the gasoline distributing  busi- 
ness of the H. C. Bohack Co., Brook- 
lyn, the name of the executive in 
charge of this business was given 
as M. C. Rader. This is incorrect. 


The name is M. C. Radler. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NPWS 
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Guests at Slick's “Good Will’ Dinner 


Vote Occasion a Success 


TULSA, Jan. 28 

TAG dinners usually have some 
S definite business purposes. Not 
so the occasion arranged by 

T. B. Slick Jan. 17 at the Tulsa 
Country Club. The 200 oil men, bank- 
ers and newspaper men who responded 
to the invitation were told in advance 
that no business was to come before 
the gathering; that they were merely 
to assemble, dine and get acquainted. 
This they did to the satisfaction of all. 

Mr. Slick has long had the idea that 
if oil men knew each other better, a 
more vigorous attack could be made 
—a quicker solution found—for the 
common problems of the_ industry. 
He observed that the many meetings 
of Seminole operators brought those 
who attended closer together. He 
thinks it would be a splendid idea to 
hold a dinner each month. He backed 
this idea by acting as host at the 
first one. 

Veteran of many development cam- 
paigns Mr. Slick filled the role of 
leader of the movement admirably. 
He provided all that could be desired 
in comestibles; there was just enough 
entertainment and the several speeches 
were terse and either laughter or 
thought provoking. 

A modest—almost shy—man in pub- 
lic, Mr. Slick reluctantly got to his 
feet when uregd by Toastmaster 
Nathan A. Gibson, who alternates in 
this capacity with James A. Veasey 
at nearly all Tulsa functions of what- 
ever character. 

Mr. Slick had little to say. He 
might have told of many incidents 
in his colorful career. Co-discoverer 
of the Cushing pool, of the Wilcox 
sand in Tonkawa, of many another 
lone, wildcat venture, he is_ historic 
as the fields he has found. He chose 
to talk just a little, and that wittily, 
of his dinner. 

“You probably 
“at the peculiar 


wonder,” he said, 
assortment of my 
guests. There are several bankers 
here, a jeweler or so. I thought it 
would be a good thing, in view of the 
troubled times now upon us, for the 
oil men to get better acquainted with 
the oil country bankers. My jeweler 
guests are good friends of mine and 
I want to boost them. They tell me 
they have sold few diamonds during 
the past year to anyone except royal- 
ty owners and supply men.” 

Whereupon, Mr. Slick introduced his 
old friend, C. F. Coleord, of Oklahoma 
City, quite a pioneer himself, who 
told of early days in Glenpool. 

In Glenpool days there was waste 
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SLICK 


as was waste. Himself and 
ciates at one time had stored in open 
pits—just a dam across a ravine— 
a million barrels of high grade crude 
and he doubted whether they mar- 
keted 100,000 barrels of it. 

James A. Veasey, general counsel 
for the Carter Oil Co. was one of the 
speakers and during his remarks he 
posed a new theory on federal regula- 
tion. He reminded his hearers that 
he had opposed with all the vigor he 
possessed government regulation of 
the producing industry. Many of 
those present recalled his exhaustive 


asso- 


search of the law which went into 
his address at Buffalo before the 
American Bar Association. In this 


he countered with court decisions all 
existing theories on federal regula- 
tion. 

The industry itself should settle the 
questions at issue, Mr. Veasey reit- 
erated. They can be settled satis- 
factorily only in that way. But, he 
held out as warning, recent studies 
by himself have revealed a_ theory 
which the federal government, if so 
minded, might use as a bridge across 
the gulf of limited powers. 


HE theory is this: Acts of con- 
gress passed to give effect to 
treaties between this and other na- 
tions, have been and will be held 
constitutional. As precedent he cited 
the federal laws governing the pres- 
ervation of migratory birds. As 
first enacted it was attacked and held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
That tribunal ruled that passage of 
such protective laws was the proper 


function of the states. Then the 
U. S. state department entered into 
a treaty with Great Britain, each 
pledging itself to protect migratory 
birds whose domain was both Canada 
and the United States. <A _ willing 
congress passed the supporting legis- 
lation, it was attacked again and this 
time was held to be proper law by 
the supreme court. (Missouri vs Hol- 
land, 64 Law Ed., 641.) 

Now, should the United States 
enter into oil conservation § treaty 
with any foreign state, and the neces- 
sary reciprocal legislation be passed 
by this country, Mr. Veasey predicts 
that it would be upheld by the high- 
est court. Such treaty probably would 
come only in a great emergency, such 
as threatened serious shortage of pe- 
troleum. But, Mr. Veasey said, oper- 
ators, oil lawyers and anyone con- 
nected with the industry should be- 
gin now on the task of settling this 
while it is an industrial problem and 
before it becomes a political one. 


OASTMASTER Gibson said that 

he believed the small, Independ- 
ent operators had not been heard 
from enough in all the discussion 
of the industry’s troubles. As repre- 
sentative of such a group he intro- 
duced Danna H. Kelsey, general man- 


ager of the Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
Mr. Kelsey accepted the ambassa- 
dorship for the Independents, said 
he wouldn’t name the date for 
an advance in crude oil _ prices 


nor tell when the Prairie would next 


pay a dividend. He favored Mr. 
Slick’s idea of more and frequent 
meetings between operators, favored 


settlement of industrial problems by 
those engaged in the industry. 

E. B. Reeser, president of the Barns 
dall Corp. had but one suggestion. 
It was that the Seminole district 
operators continue the good work they 
have been doing and that they hold 
a meeting very soon to discuss ex- 
tension of the restrictive agreement 
which expires March 1. He predicted 
that unless the agreement is extended 
250 wells will be started soon after 
March 1 in the areas which have been 
proven for production by one well 
each. 

Ray M. Collins, Seminole district 
umpire, reviewed briefly the history 
of the shut-down movement, said that 
producers are working in harmony 
now although the first few months 
after Seminole got going were painful 
to the operators who desired to see 
the restrictions applied. 
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Stewart Called 


in Teapot Qui Z 


After Everhart Testifies 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 30 


T. EVERHART, Pueblo, Colo., 
oe banker and _= son-in-law of 
former Secretary of the Interior A. B. 
Fall, pulled aside the veil that for 
five years has shrouded part of the 
connection of the Continental Trading 
Co. with the negotiations involved in 
the leasing of the Teapot Dome naval 
petroleum reserve in Wyoming by Fall 
to Harry F. Sinclair’s Mammoth Oil 
Co. 

Revelations to the committee re- 
sulted in notification to Col. Robert 
W. Stewart, chairman of the board 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
and one of the guarantors of the 
contract under which Mexia crude 
was sold the Continental by Col. A. E. 
Humphreys to appear before the 
senate public lands committee for 
questioning. This committee reopened 
the Teapot investigation Jan. 24. Col, 
Stewart is to be questioned about the 
Continental before the committee this 
week, coming from Havana _ where 
he has been conferring with Central 
and South American officials at the 
Pan American conference. 

After Everhart had unfolded his 
tale about a real estate deal Senator 
Walsh of Montana said that Sinclair 
would be permitted to testify before 
the committee but he would not be 
subpenaed. That meant that Sinclair 
might tell his side of the story, if 
he desired, but he would not be com- 
pelled to testify and thereby earn 
immunity from punishment. Before 
Everhart testified he was notified that 
the statute of limitations had run so 
that he could not be prosecuted. 

In substance the Everhart story 
was that in the spring of 1922, the 
year the teapot dome lease and con- 
tract were made, Fall hit upon the 
plan of selling his holdings in New 
Mexico to a new company. Fall and 
Everhart, the latter as the trustee 
of his wife’s estate, Fall’s daughter, 
were to pool their ranch lands, divide 
it into three parts and sell one third 
to Sinclair, the plan being to convert 
the Fall-Everhart property into a 
riding and hunting club as well as 
have them operated as cattle and 
horse raising properties. Sinclair 
bought one third of the stock of the 
reorganized company for $233,000 in 
Liberty bonds, $230,500 of which the 
government has_ heretofore proved 
came from the profits of the Conti- 


nental Trading Co. which sold the 
Mexia crude to the Prairie Oil & 
Gas Co. and Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 


chasing Co. at 25 cents a barrel profit. 

To Everhart, according to his testi- 
mony, it was an ordinary real estate 
deal. Sinclair told him to keep the 
evidences of his “purchase”, Everhart 
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said, and Sinclair not only did not 
take any evidence of his purchase in 
the property of the club which never 
materialized, but also he did not take 
any evidence of a “loan” of $35,000 
in cash or of another loan of $25,000 
in more Liberty bonds, delivered to 
Fall by the late “Bill” Zevely, one of 
Sinelair’s lawyers. In addition to 
these sums Fall was paid $10,000 to 
cover expenses of a trip to Russia 
Fall took in behalf of Sinclair. 
Everhart represented himself as 
merely the agent of Fall to receive 
and handle the Liberty bonds. Sin- 
clair gave Everhart $198,000 of such 
bonds when Everhart called for them 
at Sinclair’s private car then on a 
sidetrack in Washington, he said. 
The next day he went to New York 
and got $35,000 more of the bonds. 
Later he got $36,000 in cash as a 
“loan” at a low rate of interest to 
develop the property which was to 
have been turned into a club and the 
$25,000 in bonds from Zevely. Ever- 
hart said he did not know where the 
bonds came from or whether Sinclair 
had any more bonds in his car. He 
said the loan not in bonds was paid 
in cash and that he had carried the 
cash in his pocket to Colorado. 
Everhart made no effort to mak2 
his club story seem plausible beyond 





Take a 1000-Mile Trip 
Through West Texas Fields 
with 
Paul Wagner 


N NEXT issue of NATIONAL 

PETROLEUM NEWS, Feb. 8, will 
appear the first of a series of 
articles by Paul Wagner, pro- 
duction analyst on its staff, writ- 
ten after a two-weeks trip 
through the new Permian salt 
basin oil fields of West Texas. 

Mr. Wagner says the strongest 
impression of his trip is that 
“almost incredible’ amounts of 
crude will be produced there. 
“That’s not a new thought,” he 
said, “but this trip did cause me 
to increase my measure of the 
immensity of these reserves.” 

With photographs and maps, 
and material gathered first hand, 
and with the background of 
knowledge and experience gained 
in writing and studying of the 
Ranger-Burkburnett fields in Tex- 
as, and other important fields 
in other states, this coming series 
of articles will be something no 
reader will want to miss. 











saying that roads had been built, a 
hydro-electric plant had been started, 
and some other things had been done, 
all of which he admitted would have 
been suitable for the continued use 
of the Fall-Everhart lands for stock 
raising. 

Everhart contradicted a_ previou 
story that Fall used the loan from 
Doheny, $100,000 to pay for the Harris 
ranch which adjoins Falls in New 
Mexico. Everhart said $90,000 of the 
money paid the Harris estate came 
out of the Sinclair money. 

Inasmuch as the trial court in the 
Sinclair-Fall case ruled that testi- 
mony before the senate committee 
was admissible in the criminal trial 
the testimony of Everhart is regarded 
as of much value to the government 
as if given in the trial which is to 
be resumed in April, if the collateral 
proceedings growing out of the jury 


shadowing by Burns detectives can 
be brought to an end before that 
iime. 


900 Attend New Jersey 


Association Dinner 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—More than 
200 oil and equipment men attended 
the annual banquet of the New Jersey 
Oil Trade Association at the Wash- 


ington Restaurant Co. in Newark, 
Jan. 18. 
The evening, given over almost 


wholly to entertainment provided by 
Broadway night club performers, was 
interspersed with short talks by offi- 
cers of the association and one or two 
guest speakers. 

Arthur Phillips, National Oil & 
Supply Co., Newark, and president of 
the association acted as toastmaster. 
In a few words Mr. Phillips reviewed 
the progress the association had made 
and complimented J. H. Chambers, 
secretary, on his good work which 
had resulted in getting the organiza- 
tion 100 members in the first year 
of its existence. 

A better understanding of the gaso- 
line tax recently imposed in New 
Jersey, and methods of collecting it, 
is one aim of the association, Mr. 
Phillips said. Also an investigation 
of the substitution “evil” in the state 
will be conducted 


the association will be expended in 
an attempt to eliminate it in New 
Jersey. 


William L. Dill, state commissioner 
of motor vehicles and Democratic 
candidate for governor at the next 
election, told the oil men of the prob- 
lems his department had been con- 
fronted with in collecting the newly 
imposed gasoline tax. Their greatest 
trouble, Mr. Dill said, had been with 
unlicensed dealers, and he urged all 
jobbers to cooperate with the state 
in collecting the tax to the extent 
they made sure individual dealers to 
whom they sell are licensed by the 
state. 
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-@ | Uses Wheaton Faucets 













Wheaton Type A Tank Truck 
Faucet, with which truck 
shown above is 


equipped 
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Se en in the winter of 1912-13 the Standard Oil Com- 
which pany (Kentucky) bought one sample Wheaton Type 
Paes A Tank Faucet. For months they tested it. Then they 
om placed their first order. That was in the days of horse- 
es drawn tanks. From that time till this, they have constantly 
om * al f used Wheaton Type A Tank Faucets—made exactly like 
aativn | il that first sample, put through test more than a decade 
Pog | this Catalog and a half ago. And, no doubt, many of the faucets in 
ded_in This book ithurates and describes che that initial purchase have been removed from the old 
n New Joints, Couplings, Fillers, Noses, Fit horse-drawn tanks and are still in service on the modern 
issioner for one today. motor equipment like the truck shown above. 
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Mid-Continent Refinery Operations Week Ended January 27 (By Telegraph) 




































































North & North Total Week Total Week 
Kansas Oklahoma Cent. Texas La.-Ark. Ended Jan. 27 Ended Dec. 30) 
Plants Reporting......... 12 28 | 27 12 | 79 7 
Crude Capacity (bbls.). 92,000 157,200 104,500 54,900 408,600 408 600 
Cracking Capacity.... 30,700 52,600 16,200 22,700 122,200 122,201 
Da. Av. Crude Runs. $1,535 +10.3 106,091 + 2.2 | 62,320 + 6.9 40,588 + 8.1 260,534 + 5.8 266,79¢ 
Da. Av. Other Oils... .. 5,861 — 21.4 1,667 | 6,185 — 4.3 1,424 + 16.1 11,803 — 25.2 13,642 
GASOLINE—Gallons 
Stocks, Jan. 20..... 11,551,000 46,887,000 | 17,740,000 3,084,000 79,262,000 76,932,000 
Prod. 1-20 to 1-27. 7,908,000 + 4.3 15,440,000 1.6 | 6,861,000 0.8 3,399,000 — 6.4 33,608,000 — 0.6 34,799,000 
Ship. 1-20 to 1-27... - 7,581,000 + 1.3 14,127,000 + 2.4 7,191,000 4.7 3,076,000 — 19.8 31,975,000 — 2.1 31,100,000 
Stocks, Jan. 27.. | 11,878,000 + 2.8 48,200,000 2.8 17,410,000 1.9 3,407,000 + 10.5 80,895,000 + 2.1 80,631,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod.. | 95.9% 91.5% 104.8% 90.5% 95.1% 89.4% 
KEROSENE—Gallons 
Stocks, Jan. 20.. 3,569,000 7,576,000 2,013,000 936,000 14,094,000 13,741,000 
Prod. 1-20 to 1-27 1,422,000 — 6.9 | 2,672,000 + 5.7 1,144,000 6.8 820,000 — 7.7 | 6,058,000 — 1.8 6,113,000 
Ship. 1-20 to 1-27. 1,256,000 + 4.6 2,447,000 — 0.5 1,342,000 2.0 1,168,000 + 91.8 6,213,000 + 10.2 5,199,000 
Stocks, Jan. 27.... , 3,735,000 + 4.7 7,801,000 + 3.0 1,815,000 — 9.8 588,000 — 37.2 13,939,000 — 1.1 14,655,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod.. : 88.3% 91.6% 117.3% 142.4% 102.6% 85.99, 
STOVE DISTILLATE—Gallons 
Stocks, Jan. 20... 1,240,000 3,698,000 952,000 61,000 5,951,000 9,662,000 
Prod. 1-20 to 1-27 268,000 +114.4 796,000 + 19.7 233,000 — 12.1 32,000 — 44.8 | 1,329,000 + 19.4 1,253,000 
Ship. 1-20 to 1-27 ; 388,000 — 30.5 801,000 — 13.4 364,000 + 17.0 54,000 — 6.9 | 1,607,000 — 13.2 1,773,000 
Stocks, Jan. 27... rm 1,120,000 — 9.7 | 3,693,000 — 0.1 821,000 — 13.8 39,000 — 36.1 | 5,673,000 — 4.7 9,142,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. ¥ 144.8% 100.6% 156.2% 168.8% 120.9% 141.5% 
GAS OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Jan. 20... 6,130,000 35,425,000 14,421,000 5,828,000 61,804,000 68,124,000 
Prod. 1-20 to 1-27... 1,135,000 + 0.5 1,366,000 38.5 997,000 + 5.2 1,831,000 + 31.5 5,329,000 — 4.6 5,264,000 
Ship. 1-20 to 1-27... 387,000 — 83.8 | 2,882,000 + 5.8 684,000 — 4.9 | 2,393,000 + 45.5 | 6,346,000 — 15.2 5,612,000 
Stocks, Jan. 27..... 6,878,000 + 12.2 33,909,000 - 4.3 14,734,000 + 2.2 5,266,000 — 9.6 60,787,000 — 1.6 67,776,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod.... 34.1% 211.0% 68.6% 130.7% 119.1% . 106.6% 
FUEL OIL—Gallons 
Stocks, Jan. 20...... 12,305,000 30,487,000 38,872,000 10,961,000 92,625,000 99,375,000 
Prod. 1-20 to 1-27 5,910,000 + 6.3 6,556,000 5.6 9,145,000 + 12.6 5,856,000 + 10.4 27,467,000 + 5.9 27,529,000 
Ship. 1-20 to 1-27 6,226,000 + 10.0 6,804,000 10.3 8,506,000 + 1.2 5,369,000 — 1.1 26,905,000 — 0.6 26,575,000 
Stocks, Jan. 27... 11,989,000 — 2.6 30,239,000 — 0.8 39,511,000 + 1.6 11,448,000 + 4.4 93,187,000 + 0.6 100,329,000 
Ratio Sales to Prod. 105.3% 103.8% 93.0% 91.7% 98.0% 96.5% 
Gasoline Produced by Various Methods, Week Ended January 27 
% of % of % of Louisiana- % of % of 
Kansas_ Total Oklahoma Total Texas Total Arkansas Total Total Total 
Straight Run 5,066,000 64.1 11,620,000 75.3 5,518,000 80.4 1,473,000 43.3 23,677,000 70.5 
Cracked 2,256,000 28.5 2,865,000 18.5 1,096,000 16.0 1,427,000 42.0 7,644,000 22.7 
Natural 586,000 7.4 955.000 6.2 247,000 3.6 499,000 14.7 2,287,000 6.8 
Total. , 7,908,000 15,440,000 6,861,000 3,399,000 33,608,000 





+ or — columns are % change over previous week. 


Stocks of Burning Oils, Except Fuels, Lowered 


Staff Special—By Telegraph 
TULSA, Jan. 3 


ASOLINE and fuel oil stocks 
(G ver increased moderately in 

the Mid-Continent in the week 
ended Jan. 27, 79 refiners reported 
to NATIONAL PETROLEUM News. These 
refineries have a_ still capacity of 
408,600 barrels a day, or 60 per cent 
of the capacity of the Mid-Continent. 
Stocks of kerosene, stove distillate, 
and gas oil were reduced. 

Shipments of gasoline fell 700,000 
gallons to 31,975,000 gallons. Gaso- 
line production was maintained at 33,- 
608,000 gallons, causing an increase 
in stocks of 1,500,000 gallons, or 2.1 
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per cent. Stocks at reporting plants the current rate of shipment. 
Jan. 27 totaled 80,895,000 gallons, Jan. 28, 1927, stocks of gasoline 
approximately 18 day’s supply at at the same plants totaled 79,297,000 


Summary for the Month 


Production and shipments, all reporting refineries, for four weeks ended 
Jan. 27. Change in stocks figured from Dec. 30. 
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GASOLINE Sittin Net CHBNBE IN STOCKS ss .ccrcccocscscerdersres — 3,469,000 
Production. ...cscssssscssssse arrive Sl ee Se oe Senne tertie inca 
eg en sy inansnasghceauahactcaeatee seawater ect . 128,755,000 GAS OIL 
Net change in stocks..... Ze 264,000 > nti 24 898,000 
Ratio sales to productio 99.8% eae RE Caney 5 gree 
Producti KEROSENE F Net change in stocks — 6,989,000 
Shir ACTION ssreseseressrsrnrsevencecnnasevoeessersa cess 23,462,000 Ratio sales to production....... ........ 128.1 
RNIN coo co eo 2 et 24,178,000 : 
Net change in stocks ccc... 716,000 FUEL OIL 
Ratio sales to production................ 103.1% BE NOUR, > 5 chic tvucusGonceneucstaseocesxelastoneen 101,385 ,00( 
: STOVE DISTILLATE Shipments  ......<..0.:0.05.. w ~—108,527,000 
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Shipments scaiinenet &,.398,000 Ratio sales to production ..... sale 107.0 
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Barometer of Mid-Continent Refinery Market—Week Ending January 27 


Charted Course of Prices, Production, Shipments, Stocka of Principal Refined Products, 


National Petroleum News 
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Navy Board to Inquire Into Sale 


of Reserve Orl 


Staff Special 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 31 
PPOINTMENT of a_ committee 
by Secretary of the Navy Wil- 
bur to inquire into the sale of Cali- 
fornia naval reserve oil to the Royal 
Dutch-Shell interests enabled M. L. 
Requa to use that fact as an indica- 
tion of the first step toward a na- 
tional policy “looking”, as he thinks, 
“to the most efficient production, fab- 
rication, distribution and use of our 
mineral raw materials”, and not mere- 
ly to the conservation of oil. 

Mr. Requa has been talking about 
a policy of conservation of all min- 
erals for a long time. He and a 
large number of mining engineers and 
metallurgists have asked President 
Coolidge to have governmental agen- 
cies compile data in the hands of 
the government and ask for data 
from the mineral industries as_ to 
what our mineral reserves may be; 
which minerals begin to show signs 
of exhaustion; the rate at which they 
are being consumed; any apparent 
probabilities as to increase or de- 
crease in such rate; the opportunities 
for economies through salvage, elimi- 
nation of waste, substitution and 
other means, and to what extent, if 
any, we are furnishing to other ma- 
terials for which we are likely to 
have more imperative use ourselves 
in the near future. 

“The problem,” according to Mr. 
Requa, “is much broader than the 
mere question of oil conservation and 
includes the question of other min- 
erals as well as petroleum.” 

The document he submitted to the 
President, he said, showed the neces- 
sity for a policy of that sort for 
all minerals. The reputation of the 
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to Shell Group 


Bulletin 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 31.—Neither 
Col. Robert W. Stewart, chairman of 
the Indiana Standard, nor Beman G. 
Dawes, chairman, Pure Oil Co., 
brother of the vice president, appeared 
at the Teapot Dome hearing before 
the senate committee on public lands 
today. The former sent word that 
he would appear Feb. 1 and Mr. 
Dawes said he would come later in 
the week. A. L. Carlson, secretary- 
treasurer, Sinclair Crude Oil Pur- 
chasing Co., related the already known 
facts about the purchase of the 
Humphreys oil but could give no in- 
formation as to why or by whom the 
meeting at which the contract was 
made was called. 


HALLE 


men signing the document, he thought, 
removed the question from the realm 
of controversial debate as to the n>2- 
cessity for the compilation and the 
policy. 


“How pressing is the need for this 
solution, is indicated by the fact that 
at the present time one third of th> 
oil from our naval reserves, and two 
thirds of the gasoline, is now being 
purchased by a subsidiary of the Roy- 
al Dutch-Shell, and that the naval 
tankers of a foreign power have been, 
and perhaps today are loading petr 
leum taken from naval reserves,” sai | 
Mr. Requa. “In other words, petro- 
leum that should be reserved for the 
United States navy has been going to 
foreign powers. These conditions are 
made possible by our neglect to for- 
mulate and enunciate a policy, related 
to mineral raw materials, that should 
be done with least delay and that 
should become as definite and fixed a 
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Section of this Issue 


national policy as is the Monroe 
doctrine.” 

Secretary Wilbur has_ appointed 
Rear Admiral H. H. Rosseau, head of 
the navy oil office; Rear Admiral John 
Halligan, chief of the bureau of en- 
gineering, «nd the judge advocate gen- 
eral, FE. Hl. Campbell, who has the 
rank ;:ad pay of a rear admiral 
to cousider the problem of remedial 
legislation deemed necessary to pre- 
vent a diversion of crude from the 
navy reserves to foreigners. 

The appointment of the board is an 
admission that even if true there is 
nothing illegal about the sale of crude 
taken from the reserves to the for- 
eign corporation, or any other for- 
eigner. The Honolulu Consolidated Oil 
Co. is buying the government’s royal- 
ty oil obtained from wells in reserve 
No. 2. There is nothing to hinder it 
selling either its own production or 
the royalty oil to the person or com 
pany that pays the price it demands. 


Assign Research Subjects 
Of Tax Committee 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—The committee 
to study taxation problems, appointed 
by the tax division of the American 
Petroleum Institute at its meeting in 
Chicago in December, met for the 
first time in Chicago on Jan. 25 in 
the office of Frank FE. Packard, tax 
attorney of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The committee agreed on lines of re- 
search to be carried on and assign- 
ments were made among the com- 
mittee members. Data developed in 
this way will be organized at a 
subsequent meeting and some definite 
plan of action mapped out, Mr. Pack- 
ard believes. The original plan of 
the tax division of the A. P. I. was 
ultimately to establish a central clear- 
ing house of information for the in- 
dustry on problems of taxation and 
legislation. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production and Imports 
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Daily average gross output of United States, by fields, for week ending with dates below 
as compiled by American Petroleum Institute 


PRODUCTION SUMMARY 
Jan. 28 Jan. 21 
Production east of Rockies .............. 1,741,950 1,764,300 

























MN a oso oo cov ccs pcp cen ssnssGencechscses cerevanerastacer ss 22,350 
Total production in U. S............... .. 2,355,250 2,380,900 
LN TENSE EE ee erent eee en NRT ce eae 25,650 
CCS RN MIIOE NG. ...55. 55-5 scsccsecessiczeccdicssiness 236,571 183,286 
NES EA aT recreate teens vere rmnn eT See oh ae 53,285 
Total crude supply ................ 2,564,186 
EE ESN CIEE CEE ON 1 ON 27,635 
OKLAHOMA Jan. 28 Jan. 21 
Jan. 28 Jan. 21 De Soto, Red River 4,200 4,150 
North Braman ...... 3,000 3,100 Elm Grove sone 600 650 
South Braman _...... 1,700 1,900 Bellevue fe sees 1,000 1,000 
Blackwell 3.800 3,850 Cotton Valley ...... 4,400 4,400 
Hubbard 2.950 2.850 Urania nee sseeeeseeseeee %,300 8,350 
Thomas 1.200 1,750 Pleasant Hill ........ 800 700 
Tonkawa ... 15,050 14,950 Total. Nortt . 
Garber _...... ... 9,950 9,950 ee = ea 
Burbank 37,750 39,000 Louisiana _........ 45,700 45,350 
Osage, outside I, Sete ee es 350 
oe i ee 29,650 29,700 ARKANSAS 
Watchorn gb150 1,150 1 Dorado oo... 5.150 5,200 
Cushing sesee 21,050 21,100 Champagnolle _........ 700 700 
Yale Jennings. 9,000 9,000 Smackover, light... 8,800 8,850 
Davenport | tone 2,400 2,450 Smackover, heavy.... 69,100 68,700 
Bristow-Slick __....... 24,550 24,600 Stephens 1.100 1.150 
North Okmulgee...... 15,900 15,900 Nevada 2700 2.850 
Lyons-Deaner .......... 6,050 6,100 Fichon eee 2450 2500 
Stroud + 1,050 1,050 Others ooo eee 100 ~=—-'100 


Cromwell 10,400 10,050 4 
Papoose... 5,100 5,200 Total Arkansas 90,100 90,050 
Wewoka ..... , oe ie jae ORs BO 











Semi » 57,05 5 ) 
“oo pda onase TEXAS (OUTSIDE GULF COAST) 
Searight ...... 19,350 20,050 Panhandle District 
Little River . 87,150 36,650 Hutchinson County 49.400 52,2%% 
EKarlsboro . 119,350 124,400 Carson County ‘ 7,700 7,800 
Duncan 6,700 6,700 Gray County ..... 18,300 15,600 
Graham oe 5,900 6,250 Wheeler County 1,450 1,250 
EE en TBOO ERED DERCTS ac ciccnscesenseesss 50 50 
SERENE, axis éicinxctncdice 14,400 14,600 - 
ES Se 8,900 9,000 Total, Panhandle 
Scholem Alechem.... 12,400 12,800 District " 76,900 76,900 
Others akeanonba bake 76,800 76,450 North Texas 
= Burkburnett —. 12,100 12,050 
Total, Oklahoma.. 670,250 676,950 plectra —... - 11.200 11.300 
PIOCTORBE  ceccssenssesessnsecsesvascere 6,700 fowa Park and 
KANSAS K-M-A _. 1,800 1,900 
Jan. 28 Jan. 21 Wilbarger _.... ; 10,500 10,600 
Greenwood County 30,100 30,200 Archer County 21,850 22,000 
Florence-Covert _...... 1,450 1,450 Montague-Cooke 14,350 14,550 
Peabody-Elbing _....... 3,800 3,750 Others _....... 650 650 
£ldorado-Towanda.. 14,250 14,250 
Augusta-Fox-Bush.. 4,200 4,200 Total, North 
Rainbow Bend ....... 1,900 1,900 Texas... ; 72,450 73,050 
Russell .... 2,250 2,300 Decrease _.............. sehapeca> 600 
Churchill 12,050 12,050 West Central Texas 
Oxford 15,800 ........... Stephens County .... 7,500 7,600 
Others 25,000 38,500 Kastland-Desdemona 8,250 —_&,500 
me ———~ Brown County ......... 14,950 15,200 
Total, Kansas .... 110,800 108,600 Goleman County .. 1,000 1,000 
ANCTEASE o.eeeseeeseeees 2,200 Callahan County . 3,900 4,000 
NORTH SI Shackleford County 5,700 5,500 
ee ae eee oe 4,! 4,400 Young County . 9,550 9,700 
Haynesville _............ 6,300 6,300 Throckmorton 
Caddo, light _...... . 11,750 11,500 es ee ee 1,150 1,200 
‘Caddo, heavy ........ 3,950 3,900 Palo Pinto County 500 450 


38 


Jan. 28 Jan. 21 
Jack County... 1,700 
I as i ccesvccutovecensae 500 


Total, West Cen- 








tral Texas ........ 54,700 55,300 
Decrease 600 
West Texas 
Jones County ..... . 1,250 1,200 

Mitchell and Scurry 

Counties _.............. 3,300 3,400 
Howard County .... 7,000 6,900 
Reagan County .... 22,450 22,500 
Crane and Upton 

SCOWUMCIOS:csasccscessces 94,500 104,900 
Crockett County...... 2,900 2,700 
Pecos County ........ 51,000 49,650 
Winkler F 85,100 80,350 





Others 2,000 2,100 
Total, West 

eee 269,500 273,700 

TE ho iiss tine cnatesceotiess 4,200 


East Central Texas 











Mexia 7,800 7,850 
Currie 600 600 
Richland 600 650 
Wortham 2,000 2,050 
Corsicana-Powell.. 12,500 12,600 
Nigger Creek .......... 1,800 1,850 
Total, East Cen- 
tral Texas .......... 25,300 25,600 
ere ere et eee 300 
Texas 
Luling 13,000 13,050 
Lytton Springs ..... 1,600 1,600 
| 800 800 
Laredo District. .... 6,750 6,950 
ge a gL arc ro oe 
i ; 600 400 
Others 100 400 
Total, Southwest 
OMAE scescccsiiass 23,150 28,200 
Decrease .... Eee nen 50 


Total, Texas (out- 
side Gulf Coast) 522,000 52 
DCRR OU iyi canis cecdasiwiasissvsscs 


Coastal Texas 
Jan. 28 Jan. 21 





West Columbia _..... 8,600 8,600 
Damon Mound ¥ 50 850 
 — =. es 1,900 2,000 
eras pala 2,100 2,300 
Blue Radge ............ 3,850 4,150 
Pierce Junction...... 10,000 10,350 
MONOD. pucanioiss xacsnn ides 1,700 1,800 
Goose Creek aeons 7,400 7,700 
South Liberty ae 2,100 2,150 
i rn sossssscens, OOD «eee 
Saratoga seskaneatihcaete 1,050 1,050 
3atson ....... suelodcdie 1,300 1,300 
Barbere Hill Be MOO) ews 
Bae DMRS ccoceisscccsse 3,700 3,650 
Spindletop  ............... 41,200 44,950 
Orange County ...... 4,950 5,200 
Others —....... a 2,000 3,100 
Total, Coastal 

Texas _................. 105,650 111,400 
Decrease <cidgssdancabadaheaian . 5,750 





Coastal Louisiana 





RINE, wsscadsieeadesigevoes 1,650 
Lockport 4,850 
Evangeline gis 1,100 
Edgerly _..... : 1,700 
TR | esis ntan 3,400 
Total, Coastal 
Louisiana _........ 15,700 


BROOOROS sissies 
Total, Gulf Coast 121, 
DGECFOREO . cciecesccens 

ROCKY MOU 









Wyoming 
Salt Creek  ...rcccc 37,800 
Grasse Creek 5.0.50: 2,450 
Elk Basin 1,000 
Big Muddy a 2,750 
Lost Soldier 2,750 





Rock River oe 
Lance Creek .......... 
Teapot Dome .......... 
PE. kate dsasavscassasuenes 


Total, Wyoming.. 
NE ocvccssncetsirscneeee 





Cat Creek. .cscccuicnss 1,750 
Sunburst rm 8,500 
NGI occcsccatievenessenenses 150 





Total, Montana.... 10,400 


BOOP cnicsetinteemnsven 


Colorado 
Moffat (Craig) _...... 1,250 
Fort Comins © csi 3,100 
Florence ne 850 
Others 1,750 





Total, Colorado.. 6,950 
IN sis ci csiateectciecscskices 
New Mexico 








Tee: TRE sinc ssvarces 
DOOD  cavcsccevenssicicevces 1,250 
MRE. ssecsesvenesesnss 650 
Rattlesnake rae 150 
MPU asc eseredsacneseesses 200 
Total, New 
BE ssc sestivinies 2.250 
RE TOE Te 
Total, Rocky 
Mountain cesses Peeeae 
I | gis hcncedeccernaniieks ; 
CALIFORNIA 
Santa Fe Springs.... 4,500 
Long Beach ........... 114,000 
Huntington Beach.. 60,500 
Torrance 20,000 
Dominguez 13,000 
Rosecrans 8,000 
Inglewood 31,000 
Midway-Sunset _...... 80,500 
Ventura Avenue.... 52,500 
Seal Bemeh  ......cccsces 41,500 
CU tsienivieusens 153,800 


Total, California 613,300 
PON Sivctteriiitaanecs iors 
EASTERN 
Including I1l., Ind., 
Ky., Ohio, W. Va., 
Pa., and N. Y... 109,000 
POI os dcconasacecsea secretes ; 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 





800 
1,100 
2,050 
2,600 


4,550 
4, 


15,100 
600 
126,500 
5,150 


44,150 
2,500 
900 
2,650 
2,700 
2,700 
650 


58,500 
5,350 


1,750 
9,000 
200 


10,950 


550 


1,300 
2,950 

950 
1,800 


7,000 
50 


1,250 
650 
300 


200 


2,400 
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78,850 
6,100 


88,500 
114,500 
60,500 
20,000 
13,000 
8,000 
31,000 
80,500 
53,500 
41,500 
155,600 


616,600 
3,300 


110, 
1, 


250 
950 
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Failure of Test in 8-5 Doesn t Remove 


Area from Realm of Importance 


TULSA, Jan. 28 


HROUGHOUT the week the 
| important topic was the poor 
performance of the wildcat well 
in 16-8-5. This test, drilled by the 
Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Co., 


was reported the week previous to 
have found water in the Wilcox sand. 


At first glance it would seem that 
the prospects for another major pool 
in the Seminole district are much. in- 
jured by this development. Yet, water 
wells in the Wi'cox are not novel in 
any of the pools of the Seminole 
district, hence the opinion prevails 


By Lawrence E. Smith 


N. P. N. STAFF WRITER 


paign, is getting a well in the NW 
corner of 32-19-4W. It had _ been 
making oil from the Simpson forma- 
tion and now, at 6175-78 feet, it 
appears to be in the Wilcox. It was 
flowing at the rate of 20 barrels per 
hour at the end of the week. The 
north offset got water in the upper 
part of the Wilcox, was plugged back 
and is producing from the Simpson. 
The west offset to the See. 32 well, 
Wentz Oil Corp.’s No. 1 Williams, 
got a little oil at 6230-45 feet and 
was shot, but it will be plugged. 


South of this group of tests Sin- 
clair Oil & Gas Co. and Barnsdall 


where the well was abandoned in 
Mississippi lime. Offsetting this well 
to the west, Lewis Oil Co.’s No. 5, 
SE SE NW of 11-26-6, found sandy 
shale at 2815-2910 and the top of 
the Mississippi lime at the latter 
depth. It also is abandoned. 
South of the Burbank field and 
between the tip of the Burbank field 
and the Fairfax pool, Kay county Gas 
Co., in the SE SW of 4-25-6, missed 
the Burbank sand, got the top of the 
lime at 2878 feet with no show of 
anything. It is reported that this test 
will be continued to the Wilcox, which 
will make it an important wildcat. 





104 that, in view of the favorable struc- 6) Cos No. 1 Knecht, SW NE of 
050 gor ge scsi Se —- 28-18-4 was showing oil in the Viola J{~N THE Allen field of Northeast- 
is still plenty of room for a big pool. lime at 6,100 feet. ern Pontotoc county, Homaokla Oil 
100 The well topped the Wilcox at The search for the shoestring sand Co. No. 1, SE NE SE of 19-5-8, had 
600 4,299 feet and immediately got the belt off the east side of Burbank, initial show of 45 barrels per hour 
500 ° 7 4 Z 
a water. It has been plugged back to which has yielded a number of good from sand at 2540-71 feet. The Allen 
4,290 feet and will be produced from wells and two or three exceptional pool so-called deep sand, of which 
: the Simpson formation, which was ones, received a setback on the south- this well is representative, is slowly 
150 . ° . 
500 reached at 4,235 feet and from which east side of the field when two offset reaching respectable proportions. It 
650 it flowed for a brief time at the rate failures were drilled. Phillips Petro- mow averages about 7,500 barrels 
700 of 25 barrels per hour. Since plug- leum Co.’s No. 1, SW SW NE of per day from 45 wells, 
ane ging back, the well has averaged 350 11-26-6, found, instead of the Burbank In the Texas Panhandle, nearly all 
aes barrels per day by swabbing. sand,-a broken sandy lime at 2812- current development of importance is 
~~ There is no change in the policy 19 feet. It showed only a puff of gas. confined to the Gray county Bowers 
500 of holding back development in 8-5. Drilling was continued to 2901 feet, (Continued on Page 43) 
350 If anything the sentiment is a little 
750 stronger for keeping it shut in than ee : ; = a 
000 it was before the I.T.I.0. found the Drilling Operations in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas, 
2 ‘i 3 
— water. Week Ended January 28, 1928 
550 The Seminole district refuses to pa i ‘eta P i 
e . ° . . 2 12 ener eeneneneneneies ee Lngeq———""—_Janvar 
a decline rapidly in production. During Loc. Rigs Drg. S.D. Total Loc. Rigs Dra. S.D. Total 
950 the period Jan. 20-27 it fell only er lagi 
950 = es : 3urbank.... alec ; 13 38 51 2 13 35 l 5 
800 5,376 barrels on the basis of daily out- gfe Ge ‘ : = - @ : ; = 1 2 
put on those two dates. On Jan. 27 Bristow-Cushing.. = 4 11 39 9 63 10 6 41 6 °@ 
. : Jorth Oklahoma..... 11 9 75 38 133 6 7% 3 37 
°50 it had 1087 producing wells, or 11 couth Oklahoma... 9 9 110 36 164 % 9 1b 43 doz 
more than on Jan. 20. In the matter Muskogee Bose . Wl 19 71 = o 4 m2 
° = : : Jk mulgee-Bristow : ( 27 65 22 123 7 32 57 19 11 
ies of sustained yield the district has Seminole Dist om 14 «25 «171 «15225 1522 «17320230 
650 confounded all the major and minor ‘Hence sa ae ae ee —— — 
‘ " c = 53 ) be s8 54° 5 6? 
oe prophets and appears due to be a con- xANsag 3s 6: me of 28) 28s Os 87268 
7 siderable factor for much longer. sini . a - 
. ; TEXAS 
400 Logan county, the Mid-Continent’s eer ee 125 203 «M9 (477 i a te ae 
15 deepest development, is creeping back Panhandle lll 79 82 272 : 99 77 90 266 
in interesti i N. Central 517934 164 35 66 44145 
950 ~ the realm of interesting things. \;., ‘7 wm sw os - 2 ae sae ae 
100 t promises to be quite as erratic as Laredo 1 25 19 45 L 2 1945 
etre ‘ . ee ee nag wiht, 
500 nything that has come to light fo: Total Texas... 105 592 431 1,428 370 «$38 «484 «1,392 
500 some time. Roxana Petroleum Corp.. NEW MEXICO... 5 20 23 48 3 21 21 45 
oe which is taking the lead in the cam- GRAND TOTAL..... QL 586 1.313 682 2.624 86 520 1.213 743 2.562 
000 
000 P F < : : = 
000 Completions in North I.ouisiana and Arkansas, Week Ended January 27, 1928 
500 e a 
aa Louisiana—Caddo Parish—Pine Island East Texas—Panola County 
600 Company Well Location Depth Yield Company Well Location Depth Yield 
Simplex Oil Corpn. . Thomaset al. No. 4 15-20-15 2208 25 bbls. Magnolia Pet. Co....L. Fletcher No. 1 Jordan HRS 2835 dry, abandoned 
),600 Bienville Parish Magnolia Pet. Co....J. M. Trosper No. 1 Shadoins HRS 2415 30 bbls 
300 Louisiana Pet. Co.. . Hayes No. 1 18-16-5F 2970 salt water, abnd | ? : 
- Ovachita Parish Arkansas—Champagnolle (Rainbow City) 
Palmer Corp........West Virginia Lbr. 5-18-4E 2192 10M gas Ohio Oil Co.. ...Crain No. 5 1-17-14 3056 125 bbls 
No. 3 | : 
),250 ; Richland Parish Smackover 
"250 Stovall Drilling Co..W. Dunning No. 1 26-16-6E 2450 30M gas_ i Rice et al. Newton No. 1 13-17-16 3286 dry, abandoned 
WS February 1, 1928 41 

















Seminole District Production by Companies and Leases, January 27 and January 20, 1928 Se 
BOWLEGS | Jan. 27th Jan. 20th 
Jan. 27th Jan. 20th Company Farm S.T.R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod 
Company Farm S.T.R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod. | Gypsy Campbell 36-— 8-6 Zz 635 2 26( Compa 
Amerada Rascoe 15- 8-6 8 3,035 8 3,260 | Gypsy Nungee A a 9 l of Ct 5 Magnol 
Atlantic _. Baker 6-6 4 515 4 gee | Gypsy Pottey 35— 8-6 3 597 3 670 Magnol 
Atlantic ...Fleet 23-— 8-6 4 620 4 570 a 7 z Magnol 
Atlantic.......... Grayson 12- 8-6 3 1,273 3 1,028 lotal Gypsy ; 8 81 8 98 Magnol 
Atlantic see A. Jones 10- 8-6 3 76 3 114 Independent Harris 23— 7-6 1 104 l 10s Magnol 
Atlantic nea sekce JONES 9- 8-6 2 398 2 311 Indep. et al Davis 2 6 2 2,150 2 2,131 
oe 7 —- —- — rotal 
Total Atlantic 1¢ 2.882 16 2.578 Total Independent ‘ 3 2.254 3 3.23 Mid-Co 
bumekill.....:olebeiien 28- 8-6 1 33 I °33 ere _—_— a os | ge 3 17( Mid-K2 
3 arnsdall ] ov = Out 16 776 + de : ungan s- 8-0 : J 5 3,004 >hillips 
— peateai ” 2 a oe si LT... House-MA 1-7-6 1 350 39) Phillips 
Total Barnsdall. ds § 1,049 5 809 l. T. I. O. A-House-W K 1 = 7-6 1 70 l 4 
” co delta ig ee Bowlegs an A 3 1.320 3 1.270 ‘& T. i; ®. B-House 2- 7-6 3 1,867 3 1,927 Total 
Carter Burden 23-— 8-6 3 355 3 390 I. T. I. O.. ’ Jackson l= 7-0 3 2,328 " 2,49 Prairie. 
a Harjoche 15- 8-6 6 920 6 980 1. T. I. O. McCulla [7220 3 1,050 y 1.054 Prairie 
"IE Ae illy 23- 8-6 3 1,170 3 610 | FTI. Nitey 5 ak 6 1,463 6 161 Prairie. 
Carter Jones 11— 8-4 4 2115 4 2,160 | i T. 5. <3... Phoebe-A 36 - 8-6 3 880 3 869 Prairie. 
Carter . Melisse 9- 8-6 1 595 1 855 I. T. 1. O. Phoebe-B 36- 8-6 3 522 4 586 Prairie 
Gane. ..McGeisey o1- 6-6 1 0 1 30 | ¢ T. . &. eed oe 7-6 1 159 l x 
Carter Walker 15- 8-6 4 530 3 60 | %2'-T. 10. Hull 26- 8-6 I 4 140 Total 
Carter. .. Wise 23-86 12 4,785 12 5370 | %JI.T.10 Sotkneche l- 7-6 4 1,156 4 1,044 Roxana 
— = i —— earn | nea ies i es ae aa , Roxana 
Total Carter 34 «11,840 33:12,325— Potal I. T. 1.0... 33 13,143 53 13,430 
Empire Lacey IS- 86 6 827 6 701 | Magnolia Cruse es 1 0 1 6 Total 
Empire ‘Wise 23- 8-6 2 722. 2 770 =| Magnolia Pottey 35- 8-6 2 6302 650 Shaffer. 
— a : ——— | tae : ee. | Se Sinclair 
‘—atal Timpite. 8 549 g 47 | Total Magnolia. ; 3 1,380 3 1,415 
i neg Ean ae) _, .Bowlegs 99— 8-6 1 : = 1 ; - Mid-Continent . Wadsworth 26- 8-6 7 1,210 7 1,280 
Gypsy. eee 8- 8-6 1 20 1 32 Mid-Continent. ....Smith 22- 8-6 1 40 l $5 
SY Ps) ....Cumsey 8- 8- 80 666 fas ; ae oor 
oo ce Saar 7 86 i  T00 i 100 Total Mid-Continent 8 1,250 8 1,32 
GOOEY. ose nce sive Grayson 13— 8-6 4 1,092 4 1222 Pine et al . Pottey 35- 8-6 2 2,039 2 1,617 
Gypsy Harjoche 10- 8-6 1 957 1 1.080 | Pp & R . Dungan 35- 8-6 2 140 ,- z 165 
Oe Jones 1l- 8-6 1 450 l 442 | P&R House 2-1-6 4 2,220 4 2,1 
ee ae Walke 15- 8-6 8 2,377 8 2,802 | ee , <a ae SEE : or a 
date ae a. 33 8-6 3 335 3 98 | Total P& R J . 6 2,360 6 2,340 
or ark as dost cell 9 oa Smith eis 1 10 1 15 Compa! 
Total Gypsy..... 24 «6,768 +424 «= 7,263 Shaffer... - Narcome = <3 1 1001 135 Rubana 
Independent et al... Barnett-A 21- 8-6 1 ae 263 | Sinclair. . -Cosar 36- 8-6 1 930 P1315 Skelly. . 
} & eee Barnett-B 24- 8-6 2 361 366 =| Snowden et al Tiger 13- 7-6 l 75 195 
¢ 2 y See Billington 22- 8-6 5 958 5 683 Superior. Wadsworth l- 7-6 l 211 26 
I. T.1.0...........Bowlegs 22-86 I 1472 11 1,413 Texas... Coker ae ne 6433 660 fen 
1. T.1.0 1... Davis 13- 8-6 4 1506 4 1,662 Tidal... House l- 7-6 3 1,805 3185 
Ls vee: ~ 18- 8-6 9 2'760 9 2'997 } Tidal Johnson l- 7-6 1 75 1 x0 “a 
ae Rees Goforth 15-86 11 1,623 11 1,662 | “wer eS Ce eee ae eer ini 
i. T. 1.0 ..... Livingston 15-86 11 4,373 11 4.309 | Potal Tidal 4 1,880 4 2,340 
a: ie Sc ee Or - § 737 2 690 oe ee 5s ee Sa Re ae ETE evoniiz 
; T. 7 | ee Walker is ee 8 1,201 s 1,259 TOTAL LITTLE RIVER 95 36,979 96 38,353 ales 
® iG i eee Wilmont 15—- 8-6 4 1,012 4 1,017 m Kennedy 
ae ee Work 15- 8-6 2 129 O : EARLSBORO Indepen 
1. T.1.0...........Youngblood — 22- 8-6 2 280 2 323° | = Amerada......... Anderson 15~ 8-6 3 1570 3 1,670 
_ a =~ EER igs ccaee |. mmerads Cowden 4- 9-5 8 2,270 8 2,280 Okla. N 
PO de baal i ae | Amerada ‘Rodgers 3-8-5 3 1900 3 1,950 per 
Magnolia .++-Davis-BF 15- $-6 2 750 656 Total Amerada 14 5,740 14 5,900 ——one 
i QRNOMA..cescccee a S-i I~ Oo z c id ¢ ) 
Magnolia .....Hammond 10- 8-6 2 144 2 104 aes nn Fr 1g- a3 ‘ oat : vee kell 
Magnolia Rhodes 10—- 8-6 2 5,062 z 4,998 | eee pene ' 2 9-6 4 1,051 4 a alee 
+ trent Van Buskirk 9- 8-6 1 371 i "99 | arnsda . Bruner-N l1l- 9-5 . 1,404 4 1,662 Cox 
é é é ‘ . | Barnsdall .Cudjo 1l- 9-5 1 26 1 2 
Total Magnolia (i @m+ren# {| == ‘Daviep ei a Blackwel 
ta s ag a. « 94 0E ¢ i 4 sdz rh a = ™ 29 ta e 
Mid-Continent .. Baker 10- 8-6 4 1,818 4 1,634 | ooemag: . ere, 7 at ae : ae Ingram ¢ 
Mid-Continent. . . . . Bowlegs 22- 8-6 I > 3 40 | — Barnsdall “Gibson. 9- 9-5 8 2,298 8 2,469 Comar 
Mid-Continent Smith 12- 8-6 6 880 5 760 | Barnsdall Hearn 15. .9-6 1 = 1 a ie aoe: 
eee _ | e P 2 7 >] ne 4 
Total Mid-Continent s 12 2,699 1 1 2,789 | —— ? — _ A ; “ 5 : ae Morg cm 
Minnchoma........Bowlrs © 1S 86 3239 $268, | Barnedal Bete =e ae 
Prairie ....Harber 10- 8-6 S$ 4,565 8 4605 |  Barnsdall Sebolk 15 9-8 1 67621 RBS Haner et 
Prairie ....Jones ll- 8-6 4 895 4 1,065 | Ba sdall Se ip £-O€ 5) " 7 ) 12 Price... 
Prairie Templetor 12- 8-6 4 3,140 4 2,260 sabecaice -Sullivan-H 11- ? 2 4 7s . rie Hutchins 
“oat ga: ote "thai r3_ 8 4 575 4 aret: Barnsdall Sullivan 1 2-5 3 _85 3 78 Faan 
Prairi¢ Whitney 23- 8-6 Le. slide ee Be 2 Barnsdall . Watsutke 12- 9-5 4 1,397 4 1,278 
oe enamiits Reed 14- 8-€ 1 33905 is £189 Total Barnsdall... 59 21,797, 61 24,898 Magnolia 
UIE. ccc sneer seves eC a ) 2 yi is e avis 3 9-5 365 
DM cines<aeneas Strother-D 14-86 4 813.4 oe 4) eee yal ae : -— 4 670 
Pure Strother-F 10- 8-6 3 1,385 6 1,538 | Carter Sango 4~ 9-5 4 4,245 4 4.575 egg et 
—- —— ae siiatecisaiaabaeiets - ine i 
otal P ; 22 6,102 26 6,430 : ee 2 s Misener. 
Seta oo a aS i 3 Continental Spencer 12-95 4 1,220 4 1.256 
Sinclair »...Cumsey 10- 8-6 4 7,919 3 6,380 ‘otal Contine 6 1,220 55 mewanee 
Sinclair Ellen 11- 8-6 6 1/860 6 2130 ‘a — Continental asa g. os : nae . l, 
“me 908 starjo ye 3 a a ae Empire Barker 12- 9-5 ; som 4 457 Magnolia 
Sinclair oe 10- S6 { gtr ri 3673 Empire Edmundson 3- 9-5 3 782 3 1,190 Billingsle 
Sinclair Walker 22-86 4 995 4 850 Total Empire 4 «3,169 4 SsC3,762 Ada C 
ae ; . si ee Gypsy Bruner 10—- 9-5 4 1,827 4 2,922 da Cem 
—— Sinclair —_ ae e407 HA l 4 Gypsy Carter 1l- La ll 4,085 11 $ fe Hom: 
Vidal Grayson i66 5 EES 3+ 8 1 oe ie ee ee ee 
Vidal “phat fs é 10- &-6 ra 7 636 é 2.190 | sy Psy lunic 7 2 bckoe 2.2Ve 
‘ _ 4, ¢ | Gypsy Noble 12- 9-5 + 4,265 4 $580 1 Cy 
is : F ane | “oypey Peter 10- 9-5 5 187 6 22 “7 
Potal Tidal ) 4,000 ) 2,175 Gypsy Sango ia O56 4 6.470 4 6.172 
I'win State Jones 10— 8-6 3 100 2 0 Gypsy. State 16-— 9-5 4 1,305 4 1,480 
rOTAL BOWLEGS 305. 100,133 299° 97,418 | Total Gypsy $519,298 35 22,339 Pool. / 
| Independent Bruner 10— 9-5 4 70 $ 0) : 
LITTLE RIVER | Indep. . Gaines 11- 9-5 2 1,760 2 1,860 nearly 
. sie sak a ‘ F Indep. . Knapp 8- 9-5 5 2,972 5 2,982 j j 
eam a te 5-86 2 1165 2 1.325 | Indep O'Dell +9o5 4 504 60 ng 41 
merada Nitey 35— 8-6 3 2,635 3 2,560 | Indep Sullivan 10- 9-5 4 25 4 D3 cally Sl 
Yotal Amerada . a 5 3,800 5 3,885 on 19 4.877. 19 4.947 sirable. 
cna oer 5 ae Be SC ee Magnolia Bryant 9- 9-5 6 2,464 6 2,521 of the 
Hi Ste es ’ 8 3 . I ++ 4 1.7 4 Magnolia Cowden 4- 9-5 4 94 4 106 In See, 
“SINCE ee "1 é l 700 l Of Magnolia .Edmundsor 3— 9-5 3 57 3 4 oe 
een ee z 7996 < . Magnolia Holmsley 11l- 9-5 8 4.059 8 4,7 survey, 
otal Carter o.£6) 2.400 Magnolia Ingram 10— 9-5 1 30 1 ) from p 
Continental Cosar 2- 7-€ 2 635 2 375 
Gypsy Browr 33— 8-¢ 1 5 l so (Continued on Page 43) The ' 
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Seminole District Production by Companies and Leases, January 27 


(Continued from Page 4 


and January 20, 1928 


Jan. 27th Jan. 20th Jan. 27th Jan. 20th 
Company Farm T. R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod. Company Farm S.T. R. Wells Prod. Wells Prod. 
Magnolia .. Lena = 9-5 3 87 3 95 Sinclair Hollins 12—- 9-5 3 617 600 
Magnolia . Seay 12- 9-5 , 4,605 9 4,659 Sinelatr Sang 2—- 9-5 2 4.765 3.610 
Magnolia . . Simpson 10- 9-5 4 336 4 248 - 
Magnolia . Sparks li- 9-5 7 2,324 7 3,083 Total Sinclau 6 5.397 5 $.22 
M gnolia Sullivan 12-— 9-5 3 234 3 194 Skelly Spencer 12- 9-5 2 248 2 0 
. — - _— Texas Anderson 2- 9-5 6 1,295 6 1.242 
Total Magnolia. 50 14,290 50 15,772 Texas Brown 10- 9-5 8 2,070 8 2.700 
Mid-Continent .McCumber 9- 9-5 7 625 7 950 Texas Rodgers 5— 9-5 + 5,230 j 4,990 
Mid-Kansas Anderson 14- 9-5 4 325 4 300 Texas Wilmont 10- 9-5 6 2.865 6 3,535 
Phillips .Dunnaway 15— 9-6 l 30 l 30 
Phillips Graham P- 95 7 259 7 248 Yotal Texas 24 12,060 23 12,46 
- - Vidal Watkins 9- 9-§ & 3.125 6 3.190 
rotal P eenndel 8 289 8 278 Twin State Barker i2—- 9-5 3 135 4 112 
Prairie. . Baker 23- 9-5 l 50 1 50 Twin State Hearn 2—- 9-5 3 4.185 3 775 
Prairie . Davis 13— 9-5 + 895 4 1,160 
Prairie... ...Graham-C 3- 9-5 2 40 2 85 Total Twin State 6 4.320 7 5.887 
Prairie. ... ..Graham-O 10- 9-5 4 2,140 + 1,955 
Prairie.... Stidham 1i- 9-5 13 4,512 13 4,780 rOTAL EARLSBORO 291) «117,498 290 123,675 
— _ TOTAL LITTLE RIVER 95 37,488 96 38,353 
Total Prairie. .... 23 7,634 23 8,030 TOTAL SEARIGHT 71 18,947 70 20,005 
Roxana Bayliss 17- 9-5 1 14 1 17 TOTAL MAUD 2 296 2 0 
Roxana... Spencer 12- 9-5 2 2,092 2 2,272 TOTAL EARLSBORO 291) 117,498 290 = 123,675 
— - - TOTAL BOWLEGS 304 100,133 299 97,418 
Total Roxana. 3 2,106 3 2,289 TOTAL SEMINOLI 319 57,007 319 57.154 
Shaffer. . ....Clark l- 9-5 5 1,230 5 1,260 GRAND TOTAL SE MINOL E AREA 1,087 331,369 1,076 336,745 
Sinclair ..Forematr 18— 9-5 1 15 1 15 Avg. per well.... 305 313 
Completions in Oklahoma and Kansas, Week Ended January 28, 1928 
OKLAHOMA Seminole County 
Beckham County Well Init. 
Well Init. Company No. Location Depth Prod. 
Company No. Location Depth Prod. Sinclair 3 NWe SW NE 10-8-6 F 4090-4125 2705 
ie re C NE SW 21-9-23 W 2560-2707 7M | Atlantic 1 SEc SW NW 13-8-6 E 4552-4574 250 
agin NEc NW NE 28-9-23 W 2395-2683 60M | Gypsy 3 NWe NE NE 35-8-6 E 4705-4707 75 
- a : i ss : . | Carter 1 NEc NW NE 11-7-6 E 4184-4173 995 
Carter County Prairie. .. 2 NWe SW SE 3-9-5 E T.D. 3805 Dry 
| re sg NEc SE 22-1-3 W 2443-2606 145 Continental et al.. 3 NWce SW SW 2-9-5 E T.D. 4259 Dry 
Y 5 Y . Amerada 3 NWc SE SE 3-9- SE T.D. 4315 Dry 
—— ere Sinclair 4 NEc NE NW 12-9-5 E TD. 4415 Dry 
rown 1 CNW 7-9-1 W I.D. 2530 Dry Magnolia 1 SWe SE NW 36-9-6 F T.D. 4325 Dry 
Creek County Amerada 1 SE 2c SW 9-8-6 E ee T D. 4345 Dry 
Devonian 6 CSE NE 14-19-8 E T.D. 3179 OWD Dry Prairie 5 NEc SW SE 3-9-5 F PD. 3842 Dry 
Continental 1 SWe NW NW 25-18-11 I T.D. 1959 dry Stephens County 
ennedy et al 2 SEc SW SW 24-18-11 EF 2259-2260 10 Smith Ie 6 SWc NE NE 31-1-8 W T.D. 1450 D 
Independent. 5  SWe NE 18-14-10 E 3400-3412 637 = aadnaa 1 NWe NE 1 ca 1846 be WAN 
Grady County Empire 9 CEL SE SE 32-1-8 W 1665-1944 12M 
eae Natl. Gas 3  NWc SE NE 27-5-8 W T.D. 2154 15M big County 
ittle Nich 3 Ske NW NW 35-5-8 W 2043-2400 45M Clitde 1 C NE NE 15-19-11 F 778-1817 0) 
Commercial Dev. 1 SEe SW NW i348 W 2235-2335 40M Burk-Gibbs | NWeNENEI7-I6-1¢E TD. 2068 Dry 
Jefferson County Wagoner County 
Skelly . - 2  SWe NE SE 23-6-6 W 2118-2176 140 Marr 1 SWe NWSE 13-17-15 E — T.D. 1688 Dry 
Cox 1 SEc SW 23-6-6 W r.D. 2400 Dry Daterecniet al 1 C SE NW 23-16-16 E T.D. 1750 Dry 
Kay County Cane et al 2 SEKc NE NE SE 35-17-17 E 846-853 5M 
Blackwell 3. SEc NE SE 25-28-1 W r.D. 1299 Dry penne 
Ingram et al 1 CSW SW 3228-1 E TD. 1065 Dr SANSAS 
Comar 1 NWe SE 19-27-1 W TD. 2919 OWD Dry Butler County 
Wentz 3 NEc NW SW SW 20-27-1 Ws T.D. 717 Dry White Eagle 1 NEc SE SW Py a 65 r.D. 3105 Dry 
The Texas 1 NEc NW NW 30-27-1 W T.D. 3637 Dry Rosenthal et al 1 SWce NE 3-27-6 E T.D. 3165 Dry 
Morgan 1 NEc SE SW 19-28-1 E 1310-1785 2M Cuatro et al. l SWce NE 27 re EK r.D. 3170 Dr 
Muskogee County Coffey County 
Haner et al. 1 NWc SW SW 9-15-18 I 761-791 214M } Manning eta | NWe 17-33-3 EF r.D. 3539 Dry 
Price 21) SEce 15-15-16 EF T.D. 1240 Dry te ; 
Hutchinson et al.. 1 SWe NE NW 27-14-16 EF  T_D. 1700 aa sles op A mr 
Indian Capital..... 1 NEc NW SE NE 7-14-19 E. T.D. 820 Dry | 0 1 NWe SW NW 12-30-9 F r.D. 2290 Dry 
Noble County Ellsworth County 
Magnolia .. 1 NWe SW SE 15-21-2 W ID. 2935 Dry en 1 CSW 269% r.D. 4009 Dry 
Okmulgee County Greenwood County 
Trans. et al 2 CWLNE SW 9-15-13 F r.D. 2702 D White Eagle 1 SEc SW SW 3 22-11 F T.D. 2180 Dry 
en 1 CNWNELDBE r.D. 2693 Drs Rhodes et al 1 NEc 27-22-12 T.D. 1913 Dry 
Misener. . 2 CEL NE SW 14-14-14 F 1003-1682 8M | White Eagle 1 SEc 33-22- 12 i T.D. 2152 Dry 
Hozlett et al 2. SEC SW 28-13-13 E 1368-1436 614M | Smally etal 1 NWe NE 12-25-10 E Ir. D. 2032 Dry 
ee Empire... .. 6 NEc SE NE 25-22-12 F 1700-1742 150 
Osage County McCullough et 1 NEc SW SW 10-25-13 F 1442-1470 50 
‘we GU SE 74.97. 774. 2008 . 
Kewanee 5 NWce SW SE . 27-6 | 2740-2808 +0 Lyon County 
Pawnee County en Fulsa 1 NEc NW 17-21-12 E rD. 2009 Dry 
Biltngaiea et al 2 NWe NE SI le216 F YD, 3501 Dry Sn Siewey 
is ion i iaeataaete : Harwood et al 1 NWe NE SE 15-17-4 F r.D. 2439 Dr 
Pontotoc County iriaux et al 1 SWe NW NW 23-17-4 EF 2355-2420 125 
Ad a Cemt. 1 NWce 25-4-7 E r.D. 1485 Dry . . : 
Homa Okla 6 SWe NE 17-5-8 F 2380-2879 150 Memtgeuntey County m 
amsey... 5 SWc NW SW 20-5-8 E 2435-2526 600 Wolfe et a l NWe NE 30-33-17 E r.D. 1337 D 
Pottawatomie County Russell County 
Twin State 5 NWce SE 19-7-4 E 3744-3841 1200 Mid-West 33 »=SEec SW SE 32-13-15 W 3060-3110 120 


(Continued from page 41) 

pool. At least one good well is drilled 
nearly every week and the crude, be- 
ing 41 gravity and better and practi- 
cally sulphur free, is particularly de- 
sirable. A new well is the No. 6 
of the Danciger Oil & Refining Co., 
in Sec. 88, Block B-”, H. & G. N. 
Survey. It made 3,200 barrels initial 
from pay at 2990-3045. 

The Texas Co. 


February 1, 1928 


rejuvenated its No. 


1 Bowers, in Sec. 89, Block B-2, H. 
& G. N. Survey, by cleaning out. It 
was flowing 1200 barrels and _ the 
work-over brought it up to 4,000. 


The Bell Oil & Gas Co., of Tulsa, 
announced during the week that it 
had purchased the holdings and pro- 
duction of the Danciger in this pool, 
amounting to about 8,000 barrels per 
day. The Bell will construct a 6-inch 
line from the pool to Pampa in the 


same county, where the crude will be 
handled by loading rack to tank car 
shipments. 


DANBURY, Conn., Jan. 28.—John 
W. Leahy has just established a bulk 
station here with storage and side 
track for unloading tank cars. Mr. 
Leahy is distributor for Cities Serv- 
ice gasoline, kerosene, lube and fuel 


oils. ’ 





Completions in N.E. Central, West, Panhandle and North Texas, Week Ended January 28, 1928 


NORTH AND EAST CENTRAL TEXAS 


Brown County 








Well Location 
Company Farm Survey 
Pandem 1-Curry Betts 
Inland Sig 1-Cleveland Drater 
Metts et al 1-Childress H&TB 
Baker . 1-Brooks Padillo 
Philips 11-Newsome Presslar 
Ray 1-Alcorn Honeycutt 
Cranfill et al . 1-Nichols Farly 
Gold et al 1-Hooper Page 
Callahan County 
Goodloe et al 2-Alvord Boal 
Coleman County 
Hoffman et al 1-Horn Overall 
Independent et al 1-Williamson Hunt 
Eastland County 
Panhandle, 2-Fox Mclennan 
Hoosier . 7-Fox Mcl ennan 
Root . 3-Watson H&TC 
Jack County 
Buttram .. 7-Jones SP 
Seaboard 2-Cullers Cullers 
Shackleford County 
Hughes 1-Brad!ey Ball 
Thomas l-Herron TP 
. Stephens County 
Dyer Bros 1-Black Fros. SP 
Young County 
Decker et al 2-Payne James 
PANHANDLE 
Hutchinson County 
Phillips. 1-Johnson H&TC 
McMann 4-Cockrell D&SE 
Potter County 
Farmer l-Jones BS&F 


NORTH TEXAS 
Archer County 


Continental et al. 7-Wilson | ATNCL 

Simms ..21-Tuterville Carson 

Hines et al....... 1-Pace Harris 

Panhandle et al... 1-Porter Balle 
Foard County 

The Texas 1-Watkins Armstrong 


King County 


Pattison 1-Patten Thompson 
Montague County 
Seigler et al 1-Payne Donoho 
Chapman 1-Bytee CCBL 
Lesh et al 1-Hinton Coates 
Continental 1-Jones_ Lonoho 
Gulf Prod. 1-Bouldin Chacon 
Operators Trust 1-Bouldin Chacon 
Wichita County 
Shappell ere KWVFL 
Lomax et al .. 1l-Etheridge PPSL 





Wilbarger County 
Well Location Init. 
Init. Company Farm Survey Depth Prod. 
Depth Prod. The Texas... ... 2-Castleberry H&TC T.D. 2750 Dry 
1114-1125 450 Phil IPS. cccccccece 1-Waggoner H&TC T.D. 540 D: 
1477-1580 2M Milham Corp be. ose ee 13 Waggoner h&TC T.D. 2701 Dry 
894-898 144M A SE encore ta 12-Waggoner H&TC 2373-2374 15 
T.D. 1500 Dry a ee es 1-Waggoner H&TC 2421-2434 300 
TD. 1338 Dry The Texas.. .... 2-Waggoner H&TC 2344-2354 135 
T.D. 1306 Dry The Texas ...... 4-Waggoner H&TC 2362-2378 140 
T.D. 710 Dry Wynne etal........ 1-Waggoner H&TC 2428-2429 24 
TD. 3315 Dry Young County a 
Roberte.. once sccucs 5-Keen TE&L = T.D. 941 Dr 
1000-1016 9M Andenmon: ..2 . is. 1-Leberman TE&L = T.D. 154 Dr 
WEST TEXAS 
T.D. 2260 Dry | meee Seay 
T_D. 1810 Dry | PECO8 .o ik shisdans ok SOO Univ. 2756-2961 85 
Dickens County 
T.D. 1835 Dry H etels etal. os ses 1-Pitchfork Ranch Lazarus T.D. 3383 Dry 
1617-1621 138 Hale County 
3730-3740 = 15&4M PEE ee 1-Ritchie Glynn T.D. 1403 D: 
siete : Howard County 
aoe tae 30 | = Magnolia.......... 9-Chalk W&NW 1650-1677 5 
o-é ) | Magnolia..... . 9-Chalk W&NW 1683-1707 137 
Wee es Gi des oe Paes 1-Roberts W&NW 1824-1840 100 
T.D. 948 Dry UE EY ne 6-Clay W&NW 1821-1837 68 
T.D. 1175 Dry Sweeney etal....... 1-Chalk W&NW 1686-1700 175 
Sweeney et al... . 5-Chalk W&NW 1690-1710 100 
= * Pecos County 
r.D. 3507 
P Dry =| Gulf Prod.......... 4-Yates Runnels 1275-1421 20 (1! 
Gulf Prod. .... 6-Yates Runnels 1242-1247 160 (1 hr.) 
2090-2110 3& 4M Marland et al......15-Yates fm 1210-1274 $00 (1 hr.) 
Simms. . dives «  OrOnanER Te 1188-1253 375 (Lhr 
The California...... 8-Smith Ce 1246-1400 247 (1 hr.) 
Golf Prod... ......5 2Smith GC&SF 1295-1483 225 (1 hr 
2890-3055 4M Mid-Kansas et al... 9-Yates I1&GN 970-1009 150 (1 hr.) 
2970-3026 200 | Mid-Kansas et al... 10-Yates I&GN 985-1075 . ae 
} (8 hrs.) 
= Mid-Kansas et al... .11-Yates I&GN 1025-1040 1018 
r.D. 200 Dry ae (2. hrs.) 
MORTAR. oc 5s bates 5-Yates I&GN 950-994 400 (1 hr.) 
Marland .s ..6... 50s 7-Y ates I&GN 998-1110 75 (1 hr.) 
Marland:.....4.65.006% 8-Yates I&GN 991-1032 365 
1231-1259 45 Cummings et al..... 1-Blackstone T&STL T.D. 2528 Dry 
1498-1510 20. | Reagon County 
rie tene i eS eee 134-Univ. Univ. 2918-2935 25 
7. Loe ty Big Lake. ..............132-Univ. Univ. 2936-2950 185 
: (12 hr 
T.D. 3720 Dry | Big Lake.......... 124-Univ. Univ. 3016-3051 225 
: BIG LGKC.).......).skok- meV. Univ. 2898-2909 270 
= <— | Big Lake... ...136-Univ. Univ. 3118-3128 12 
P.D. 3503 Dry | Upton County 
= i Paxton... s.64< 1-Orient Right- GC&SF 1958-2038 300 
T.D. 2504 Dry | Way (17 hrs.) 
I’. D. 2300 Dry Wee TOCOS. 6555s 4-Perry GC&SF 1993-2065 515 
7803 1381KM | a 
eS eis Mn ae ee 1-Hendricks PSL 2830-2935 349 
806-818 30 | Roxana............ [Hendricks PSL 2789-2970 13,600 
Atlantic........... 2-Hendricks PSL 2992-3000 2400 
Murchinson...... . 3-Lemar PSL 2850-3050 2455 
1614-1616 25 | Cranfill Bros........ 1-Hendricks PSL 2990-3052 340 
r.D. 1835 Dry _ | Southern Crude..... 88-Hendricks PSL 2795-3030 833 


Deep Drilling Wells at Long Beach 
Slow to Reach New Sand 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 
HOSE who have been watching 
"L-amen at Long Beach closely 
the past 60 days now believe that 
it will be another 60 days before the 
new wells in the deep sand, better than 
6000 feet deep, will be completed fast 
enough to bring about a marked 
increase in production. Daily average 
production the past 30 days has ranged 
around 115,000 barrels. 

Early this week, 179 wells were 
drilling in the field. The idle drillers 
totaled 15, with 14 rigs and 15 loca- 
tions in the field. This makes a total 
if 223 operations, ranging from loca- 
tions to actively drilling wells in the 
field. This week, total of 623 wells 
were on production, a decline of 4 
compared with the previous’ week. 
Seventy-nine producers were off and 
standing idle, some of which will be 


44 


abandoned. Thirty-two were off pro- 
duction to clean out or work over. 

In ten days, three new wells, all 
in the deep sand, have been completed 
with a _ total initial production of 
about 3500 barrels. One of these wells 
was completed at 6217 feet, another 
stopped at 6200 feet, while the third 
well stopped the drill at 6150 feet. 
The gravity of the oil ranges from 
29.5 to 31. The total production this 
week, daily average, is close to 114,009 
barrels, and of this total, California 
Petroleum, Shell Co. and _ Richfield 
Oil Co. are credited with 48,000 bar- 
rels, with nearly half this total be- 
ing produced by Richfield. 

At the close of this week, four wells 
were on production at Rincon, the 
new field in Ventura County, averag- 
ing slightly better than 225 barrels, 
net, per well. Pan American’s State 


1, the first well started at Rincon, 
which was wet at 3220 feet, was re- 
completed this week, with bottom of 
hole at 2800 feet, and started out 
making 800 barrels of 30 gravity oil, 
cutting 4 per cent, flowing through 
half-inch coke. It had a casing pres- 
sure of 500 pounds and a tubing pres- 
sure of 225 pounds. A string of 10% 
inch was cemented at 2788 feet, thus 
giving the well only 12 feet of oil 
sand. The well continued to produce 
almost clean oil, but naturally the 
flow settled down. 

Total of 26 operations are reported 
from Rincon, four of which are on 
production, four working over, three 
were rigs and the rest actively drill- 
ing. It is believed that the shallow 
sand now the object of the drilling 
wells will never bring about a large 
daily average production. Even if 
the 26 projects all become producers, 
it is doubted if the daily average will 
exceed 5,000 barrels. Many think there 
is a deeper and more prolific sand yet 
to be uncovered, and the field must 
depend upon this conjecture for 4 
worthwhile production. 
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Comp: 
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Water in West Texas Lime Fields 
Not Alarming to Operators 


MIDLAND, TEXAS, Jan. 28 
IRST hand investigation of water 
F troubles in the Permian salt 
basin oil fields of west Texas 
discloses that encroachments noted in 
the Hendricks and Yates ranch pro- 
ducing areas have been generally re- 
garded in a more serious light than 
may be justified. 

Previously, incursions were felt in 
the Big Lake and University (Church 
& Fields) areas, but the appearance 
of water in these districts failed to 
attract anything like the general at- 
tention resulting from encroachments 
in the newer fields. 

The tremendous ultimate yields es- 
timated for the Hendricks and Yates 
fields under more active development 
conditions than existed in the pre- 
viously found pools focused attention 
on them; and caused operators, wor- 
ried with over-production problems, 
to look for something tending to cut 
down the alarm that is always at- 
tendant on crude oil congestion. 

Yates field, in Pecos county, con- 
tinues to produce about 50,000 barrels 
daily under the co-operative plan of 
prorating market outlet in comparison 
with possibly 875,000 barrels daily 
potential, as measured on the old yard- 
stick of basing the field’s capabilities 
on daily maximum open flows _ indi- 
cated by 1-hour gauges of all wells. 
The Hendricks field, in Winkler county, 
last week reached a high mark to 
date of 86,732 barrels daily, when 
such an outpour was recorded for one 
day. Hendricks production is unre- 
strained by any attempt at prorating, 
although physical limitations choke 
yields from a possible total of 150,000 
barrels daily. 

In both of these fields there is 
more than one producing horizon. A 
first pay is found in a zone on top of 
the big lime, where oil is produced in 
varying quantities from a sandy, rot- 
ten, trashy dolomite. This zone 
varies in thickness. Some wells have 
been completed in it in both fields. 

In the Yates field what is regarded 
as the main pay lies roughly 180 feet 
below the top of the big lime. In 
the Hendricks field there are two 
pay horizons so far discovered below 
the top of the big lime. It is worthy 
of note that aside from those wells 
which are patently edge completions 
low on the flanks of the structures, 
the wells making appreciable quanti- 
ties of water in both fields are stand- 
ing finished in the so-called dirty trash 
zone. 
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Instances have been cited in both 
areas where wells which produced 
for a short time from the trash zone 
and then went to water were there- 
after carried down to the lower pays 
for return to production. The upper 
water was cemented off in the deepen- 
ing operation and the re-completed 
wells were found free from other en- 
croachment. 


N THE discovery well group in 
Winkler county, where the Pure 

and Gulf companies experienced 
severe water encroachment, both com- 
pletions were in the trash zone. A 
west offset to the Gulf well, belonging 
to the Southern Crude Oil Purchasing 
Co., produces satisfactorily from the 
deeper pay. It is showing some en- 
croachment, assumed to be edge water, 
but in comparison with the Gulf and 
Pure wells, the quantity is not large. 

Investigations among those who are 
well acquainted with conditions in 
these fields crystallize the attitude 
that the water so far existing means 
little, if anything, in terms of cutting 
down estimated reserves; and, as a 
matter of fact, there appears to be a 
definite impression among field men 
that the water troubles currently 
existing in all but edge wells can 
be cured almost entirely by comple- 
tions at lower depths, or by improved 
engineering practice in the use of 
casing and the cementing of wells. 

The foregoing statement is made to 
apply even in the case of the gas- 
water blowouts in the main part of 
the Winkler field. There, it appears, 
some operators have set casing below 
the big gas, which occurs just above 
the oil, cementing behind the pipe for 
only a comparatively few feet above 
the bottom of the casing. This had 
provided an open channel behind the 
pipe for the upward migration of a 
tremendous volume of gas under high 
pressure. Unable to escape at the 
well-head, the gas has sought other 
means of freeing itself and has found 
them in the several water sands _ be- 
low the depth where surface casing 
is set. 

The conditions mentioned mean that 
now every water sand throughout the 
field has become a gas sand and the 
situation is roughly analogous to that 
which existed in the early days at 
Smackover, Ark., except that no 
cratering has, as yet, resulted. It is 
too early to definitely say that this 
contingency is past; but there is a 
competent bed of limestone at shallow 


depth below the surface in the Hen- 
dricks field which may minimize, if 
not actually do away with, the danger 
of cratering. 

If proper engineering practice is 
followed in future completions of 
wells there is no necessity for this 
condition proving an insurmountable 
obstacle. It will require an addition- 
al string of casing perhaps and cer- 
tainly complete cementation behind the 
pipe, to include all water sands, be- 
comes highly advisable. There exists, 
of course, a grave danger from this 
source to wells already completed in 
the field; but if done in time several 
of these may even be worked over 
and protected against danger of dam- 
age. 

In the Yates field there is no heavy 
gas to contend with. So if the wate: 
that has already shown up in the 
trash zone on top of the big lime 
is either exhausted or cased off, and 
the wells recompleted in the main pay, 
no serious water trouble should bother 
producers from present predictable 
causes until such time as edge water 
encroachment may be normally ex- 
pected to appear. So far as may be 
seen now the same statement may be 
made with regard to water conditions 
in the pay horizons of the Hendricks 
field. 


HE foregoing brings us to a dis- 

cussion of the problem of edge 
water encroachment in the lime fields 
of west Texas. Two partly false 
conceptions have, by comparison, 
gained a place in the minds of many 
who are watching these fields from 
afar. One is, especially in the case 
of Yates, where little free gas exists 
with the oil, that water encroachment 
will push all of the crude ahead of it 
through the producing formation and 
that once a well goes to water no 
more oil will be taken from it; thus 
paralleling the popular conception of 
conditions in the fields of Mexico. The 
other erroneous conception is the 
further “parallelism” which has been 
drawn between the character of poros- 
ity conditions and hence, water con 
ditions, in the fields of Mexico and of 
west Texas. 

As a matter of fact the producing 
horizons in the Texas group of fields 
do not have porosities nearly so great 
as those yielding up the old “Golden 
Lane gushers” from the Tamasopa 
limestone in Mexico, with the possible 
exception of some of the very locally 
developed phases of the trash zone 
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Tough Disging/ 


— of course its a Buckeye 





This Model 34 Buckeye is surely working under difficul- 
ties down in Callahan County, Texas. Yet Operator 
T. G. Hawkins says: ‘The amount of ditch I was able 
to finish was surprising and at the same time the ma- 
chine came through in first-class condition’’. 


BUCKEYE PIPE-LINE DITCHERS 


Model 34 cuts 15 to 24 inches wide and has a depth 
range of 614 feet. Butit can be assembled to cut 30 
inches wide with a depth range of 5% feet for larger lines. 

Because they best meet its every requirement, more 
Buckeyes are used in the oil and gas fields than all 
other makes combined. 

Write for complete information regarding Buckeye 
pipe-line equipment—Trench Excavators for digging 
ditches, Backfiller-Cranes for handling pipe and cover- 
ing it. 

Repeat orders in this field as in others, consistently 
form a large percentage of our business. Every Buckeye, 
by its superior performance, sells others. 








| THE BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


There's a Buckeye Sales and Service Office near You 











The Business of Oil Production 


published by Johnson, Huntley and Somers, makes it possible for the 
beginner in the oil-producing business to obtain a working knowledge 
of the best methods and of their application. 


The man who is experienced will find that it will answer practi- 
cally any question that may arise on the business side of his enterprise. 


The cost of this book is $3.50 and may be obtained by sending 
your check to— 


National Petroleum News, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. 




















on the top of the big lime. 

If a comparison is to be drawn be- 
tween the west Texas fields and those 
previously developed elsewhere a more 
accurate measure may be found in 
th Luling area of the Balcones fault 
zone or in the lime fields of southern 
Kansas. 

That there is a hydrostatic head 
behind the oil in these lim? fields of 
west Texas is an established fact, 
and to that extent the oil deposits 
rest on a water table; but it is by 
no means certain that the pressure 
behind the water will not be over- 
come when many wells are producing 
large quantities of oil from in front 
of it. 

The hydrostatic head present in 
these fields has been built up over a 
great length of time and so far as 
present knowledge indicates it is be- 
lieved that the porosity in these pay 
horizons is not sufficiently great to 
allow immediate and automatic ad- 
justment to maintain pressure now 
existing. 

With the foregoing in mind, one 
is led to ask the question as to what 
would have become of the _ profits 
which have been taken from _ the 
Luling area, or from the lime fields 
of the Eldorado, Kan.. district, or 
even from some of the stripping wells 
in Mexico, had it not been for the 
water in them. 

Every well in the Luling field was 
making what is normally called large 
amounts of water when the field had 
produced but 7,000,000 barrels. That 
was between three and a half and 
four years ago. Today, Luling still 
produces better than 14000 barrels 
daily of oil and its ultimate is placed 
at 50000000 barrels, thanks to the 
flushing influence of the thousands 
of barrels per day of water which 
carries the oil to above-ground treat- 
ing plants. 

There is many a slip twixt the 
heel and the toe, and some condition 
that is not now apparent may arise 
to change this picture; but with the 
danger of immediate edge water en- 
croachment minimized, it is not impos- 
sible that when it has eventually in- 
fluenced all of the wells in all of 
the fields of west Texas, the oper- 
ators whose dollars have been _ in- 
vested in the development of them 
may rise and call that water blessed. 


— 


HOUSTON, Jan. 30.—A test stand- 
ing 1800 feet in oil Sect. 33, block 
8, south of the Big Lake field prom- 
ises to prove the discovery well of a 
new producing area in the Reagan 
county part of the West Texas salt 
basin region. The well is about five 
miles east of south of the Big Lake 
field and ten miles north of the World 
Pool development in Crockett county. 
It has been shut down for orders at 
3138 feet by its owners, the Skelly 
Oil Co., and the Utah Southern Oil 
Co., operating in partnership. The 
drill has penetrated the lime pay 
only about two feet. 
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Natural Gasoline Industry Must Make 
New Products, Find New Markets 


By Paul Ryan 


Article 2 


Written Exclusively for National Petroleum News 


the need of the oil industry to 

seek new markets for profitable 
industrial products which can be made 
from petroleum. 

We cited, as an example, the prod- 
ucts obtainable from the natural gas- 
oline. industry. In this article we 
shall discuss possible ways of ob- 
taining and handling the _ stabilized 
natural gasoline and the butane (prior 
to its treatment by different indus- 
tries). 

Butane can be easily obtained from 
natural gasoline by rectification in 
a properly designed tower. The stable 
liquid residue remaining from this 
separation is natural gasoline of very 
high quality, which can be used: 


ie A previous article, we discussed 


1. As a superior aviation gasoline. 
2. As an excellent finished motor- 
fuel. 


3. As a blending medium for use ° 


with lower quality refined gasoline to 
make a good motor-fuel. 

The gaseous product remaining 
from the separation of the residual 
natural gasoline from the butane has 


many possible uses, chief among 
which are: 
1. As a fuel to substitute for 


natural or artificial gas, or to en- 
rich manufactured gas. 

2. As a refrigerant. 

3. As a cutting medium in metal 
industries, 

4. As a base for chemical com- 
pounds, used in lacquers, varnishes, 
paints, dopes, films, glass, perfumes, 
dyes, solvents, artificial silks, ex- 
plosives, plastics ete. 

These uses are not theoretical; they 
are actual; tests have been made 
which prove that these products can 
be made by the petroleum industry. 
The best minds in this country agree 
that such work can be_ successfully 
done by the petroleum industry and 
these men have proven their claims 
by making these products. 

The problem has ceased to be, 
“Can the petroleum industry make 
these industrial products?” The 
problem now is, “Can these industrial 
products be profitably delivered by the 
petroleum industry to other  indus- 
tries?” In other words the new 
Statement is, “It can be done—but 
will it pay?” 

All of these markets 
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which have 





specific cases. 


used in any particular case. 


industrial markets. 





The Scope of Possible Profits 


AVING pointed out in this and the preceding article some of the 
things the natural gasoline industry can do to set itself up 
as a manufacturer of by-products, in the third article of this exclusive 
series, to be published in an early issue, Mr. Ryan will get down to 


In the accompanying article he points out three possible methods 
of handling liquid gasoline and gaseous butane and cites the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each method under certain conditions. 
Economic conditions, he says, will determine the best method to be 


The next article by Mr. Ryan, who has served in the technical 
departments of Oklahoma natural gasoline companies, will treat of 
the application of the facts brought out in the accompanying and 
the earlier article to definite cases and will show the possible profits 
to be gained when the petroleum industry sells its products to the 





been mentioned now exist; they are 
being satisfied by other products. The 
products of the petroleum industry, 
therefore, must compete with present 
products to get these profitable in- 
dustrial markets; in other words, the 
products of the petroleum industry 
are “replacement products”’. 


THER industrial markets can be 

developed by the petroleum in- 
dustry, but, for the present, this dis- 
cussion will be confined to cases in 
which the products of the petroleum 
industry replace the products of other 
industries. 


“Replacement products” must offer 
to the purchaser some advantage over 
the products now being used—lower 
price, higher quality or increased ef- 
ficiency of operation showing greater 
profits and less expense. Therefore, 
the economic factors relating to the 
costs of production, transportation, 
and storage determine the utility of 
butane. 

There are three possible methods 
of handling the products of natural 
gasoline: 


1. The natural gasoline can be 
completely stabilized and the butane 
removed at the natural gasoline plant 
in the field. By this method, the 
stabilized natural gasoline would be 


shipped in tank cars to its consignee 
—refiner or jobber—and the butane 
would be shipped in specially designed 
tank cars or cylinders to its con- 
signee. Both products would travel 
in separate containers from the nat- 
ural gasoline plant in the field to 
their respective consignees. 

2. The natural gasoline containing 
a high percentage of butane, can be 
shipped to a refinery and the prod- 


ucts separated there. The natural 
gasoline would then be blended at 
the refinery with the proper prod- 


ucts, and the butane would be shipped 
in special tank cars or cylinders to 
its consignee, or piped to industrial 
companies located conveniently near- 
by. In this method, both products 
travel to the refinery, are separated 
there, and reshipped to their respec- 
tive consignees. 

3. The natural gasoline, contain- 
ing a high percentage of butane, can 
be shipped to an industrial plant and 
the products separated there. The 
butane would be treated by the in- 
dustrial plant without any further 
transportation, and the stabilized nat- 
ural gasoline would then be reshipped 
to its proper consignee. 

The type of method suitable for 
any case depends. entirely upon 
economic conditions—on the one hand, 
the sum of the prices which will be 
paid for the natural gasoline, and 
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Features of TRANSIT HOT 
OIL PUMPS visualized for you 


HEAVY BRASS GLOBE 
VALVES THE BEST 
THAT CAN BE BOUGHT. 












AUTOMATIC SYNCHRONIZER KEEPS 
PUMPS FROM RECIPROCATING IN UNISON 
ALSO CONTROLS ACTION, SO THAT IF ONE 
SIDE STOPS FOR ANY REASON, THE OTHER 
PUMP WILL AUTOMATICALLY DOUBLE UP 
IN SPEED AND MAINTAIN THE SAME PRES- 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS HEAT 
RESISTING STEEL FLUID 
END, MACHINED FROM A 
SOLID STEEL BILLET. NOTE 
LIBERAL NUMBER OF HAND 
HOLE PLATES FOR CLEAN- 
ING CYLINDER, AND PLATES 


SURE. 














FOR INSPECTION AND RE- 
PAIR OF VALVES. 








HEAVY. SUBSTANTIAL 
FLANGED CAST IRON. 
STEAM CYLINDER PIPING. 





HEAVY FLANGED 
FLUID CYLINDER 
OPENINGS 





PLENTY OF ROOM TO WORK 
BETWEEN THE TWO PUMPS. 














THE NAME"TRANSIT” 
1S A GUARANTEE. 





HEAVY FLANGED 








FLUID CYLINDER 
OPENINGS. 
EXTRA DEEP, WATER 
COOLED STUFFING BOX- 
CROSSHEAD SLIDES CARRY TIE-BAR CON- ES, EACH EQUIPPED 
WEIGHT OF SIDE _ RODS, STRUCTION. CUTS WITH TWO SETS OF 
CROSSHEADS AND _ FLUID DOWN WEIGHT PACKING AND A LAN- 
PLUNGERS, THUS RELIEVING AND RENDERS TERN GLAND. ABSO- 
THE PACKING AND STUF- THE STUFFING LUTELY SAFE—NO LEAK- 
FING BOX THROATS OF THIS BOXES EASIER AGE. NO DANGER OF 
WEIGHT. OF ACCESS FIRE 
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for the butane to replace a present 
product; and on the other hand, the 
costs of manufacturing and transport- 
ing the natural gasoline and the 
butane. Here must be considered: 

1. The cost of manufacturing the 
incompletely stabilized natural gaso- 
line. 

2. The 
product. 

3. The cost of rectification. 

4. The cost of, and loss from, han- 
dling each product. 

5. The type of container necessary 
for the transportation of each product. 
6. The cost of such containers. 

7. The freight rate on each prod- 
uct. 

8. Storage facilities. 

9. The concentration of the present 
markets for each product. 

10. The volume of the 
market. 

11. The potential volume of such 
a market when properly developed. 

12. The purchase price paid by the 
industrial companies for the present 
articles which these petroleum prod- 
ucts will replace. 


constituents of such a 


present 


ET us consider some of the fac- 

tors as they relate to each of 
the three suggested methods of han- 
dling these products. Assume that 
all the factors are constant, except 
those relating to the type of contain- 
er, the cost of the container, the 
freight, the storage of the products 
and the loss in handling them. 

Under the first method, the natural 
gasoline would be so stabilized that 
it could be shipped in uninsulated 
Class III cars during most of the 
year. The cost of this type of car is 
about one-half of the cost of the in- 
sulated Class IV type. 

The outage in transit and the loss 
in handling such natural gasoline 
would be reduced to a minimum, even 
when using Class III cars; the freight 
would be the same; evaporation losses 
in storing this natural gasoline would 
be greatly reduced. 

The butane, obtainable by this first 
method, must be shipped in special 


containers. If tank ca are used, 
the cars must be Cl type, that 
is, of such design th ey will stand 
gas pressures .@f.\250 pounds per 
square inch. | } type of car costs 
approximately| $9000. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion, however, has received speci- 
fications on the design of a car to 
be used for the transportation of 
gases having a pressure not exceed- 
ing 33 pounds per square inch at 70 
degrees Fahr. This latter type of 
car would be adequate for the ship- 
ment of butane; it would cost ap- 
proximately $4200. 

If the cylinders are used for the 
shipment of the butane, the optimum 
type of cylinder would be the stand- 
ard approved type for shipment of 
such gases, costing about $250. These 
could be shipped in carload lots of 
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15 cylinders on a specially-designed 
car. 

The freight rates gn the shipment 
of butane are verg high. Except 
on short hauls, tamk cars or carload 
lots of cylinders have rates about 2% 
or 3 timesrthe fates on natural gaso- 
line; lessjthan-carload lots of cylin- 
ders have rapes about 3% to 4 times 
the rates on’ natural gasoline. 

Freight rates on tank cars or ¢car- 
load lots of cylinders are based on 
the net weight of product; freight 
rates on _ less-than-carload lots of 
cylinders include also the weight of 
the container—freight charges would 
be made, therefore, for the transpor- 
tation of the cylinder, loaded or 
empty, in each direction. 


ACILITIES for the proper stor- 

age of the butane must be pro- 
vided so that the equipment may be 
released for transportation. Cylin- 
ders might be removed from the car 
and used for storage; if tank cars 
are used, pressure tanks should be 
utilized for storage, so that the cars 
may be more readily returned to 
the service of transportation. 

The cost of these pressure tanks 
varies according to the size and the 
type of construction; 10,000 gallons 
storage capacity for butane would 
cost about $1500. The handling of 
the butane in this manner reduces 
its loss to a minimum, since the con- 
struction of the car prevents any 
outage in transit, and the type of 
storage tank used prevents any evap- 
oration losses. 


Under the second method, the nat- 
ural gasoline would contain a high 
percentage of butane when it left 
the natural gasoline plant. The 
presence of this butane would re- 
quire that the natural gasoline be 
shipped in Class IV type of car; 
the presence of the butane would also 
increase the outage in transit and 
the loss in handling at the refinery. 


HE rectifying equipment at the 

refinery would initially cost no 
more than at the natural gasoline 
plant; the cost of operation at the 
refinery might be less, however, be- 
cause labor and power charges might 
be less; the operation is almost en- 
tirely automatic and very simple and 
requires no skilled labor. 

An excellent rectifying column, and 
its auxiliary equipment, to make a 
good quality of butane and natural 
gasoline, would cost about $3000; the 
operating expense should not exceed 
% cent per gallon. 

The natural gasoline—now com- 
pletely stabilized—would be treated as 
the refiner wished—blended or sold 
unblended as high grade fuel. The 
butane would be shipped in the same 
type of containers with the same 
freight rates, as outlined under the 
first method. If there was a mar- 
ket convenient to the refinery, the 
butane could eliminate transportation 


NIAGARA METER 


TRAVELS 





No. 3 
Blackwell, Okla. 


OCATED adjacent to the vast oil 
and gas fields of Oklahoma where 
modern refineries extract gasoline 

from natural gas by oil absorption, is 
the plant of the Globe Gasoline Com- 
9 at Blackwell. The Niagara Oi) 

eter shown above is used for measur- 
ing oil going to the absorbers. The 
superintendent reports accurate meas- 
uring Over a period of a year and a 


half. * * * ® 
SCORES of Refineries, Natural Gasoline 
plants, Independent Oil Companies and 


retail stations throughout the country; 

dealing in all petroleum products, have been 
uick to realize the real value of Niagara Oi) 
eters, 

Their use has convinced them that meter 
measuring of gasoline, kerosene, alcohol, 
lubricating oils, crude and fuel oils is the only 
sure way to reduce handling losses and to 
maintain an accurate check on fillings and oi) 
movements. 

There is a type and size of Niagara Oi) 
Meter for ‘every purpose .. one that is 
specifically designed to meet your individual 
requirements. 

rite today for full particulars and our 
illustrated catalogue and prices. he coupon 
will bring you complete information. Méail it 
today. 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 
2889 Main St. - Buffalo, New York 





Accurate! 





Buffalo Meter Co., 2889 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


We areinterested in the application of Niagara Oil 
Meters to: 





Send us a free copy of your Niagara Oil 

Meter Booklet. 
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a _—o ___—____ _—_—__— ms 6h charges by being piped to the indus- 
trial company. 
Under the third method, the nat- ' 
ural gasoline containing a high per- 
O Uu O u Nn O WW centage of butane, would be shipped 
to the industrial company and un- 
loaded; the butane and the natura! 


gasoline would be separated by rec- 

M Ab t tification, the butane delivered imme- 

Ore ou diately to the industrial company’s 

oe plant, and the stabilized natural gaso- 
line reloaded into the original car, 


and shipped to its destination. 
The costs of transportation and 
losses in handling from the nat- 


ural gasoline plant to the industrial 7 
company would be on the same basis 


as outlined in the second method in 
shipment from the natural gasoline 0 








































































































plant to the refinery; the cost of rec- of 

tification would be approximately the fc 

same; the freight on the shipment al 

° : of stabilized natural gasoline from al 

way tee sas eenie oe of the industrial plant to a refinery or to 
Raschig Ring installation is more, a jobber would be much less than 
. . —_ on the shipment of butane from a 

per cubic foot, than in any others refinery or a natural gasoline plant to Ps 

why, now that prices have been con- the industrial plant. Storage would i 

: oo need to be provided for some butane a 

sidera y reauced, the cost per square and some natural gasoline. 7 

foot of absorption area is less in Obviously, no one of these methods by 

; ‘ . : ; is the best under all circumstances. fo 

Raschig Ring installations than in The choice of the best method of han- fr 

any others—why a tower filled with dling the two products depends en- ei 

: : : tirely upon the other conditions as = 

Raschig Rings can be considerably enumerated earlier in this article. os 

smaller than where other materials Generally, the third method would be pe 

the best, because there is eliminated én 

are used. the shipment of any product which ‘ 

requires a costly container and a ; 

high freight rate. But it can be used Si 

For specifications, see our ad. only where the volume of the —. a 

on page 57 in the January 4th ket is large enough to warrant such <a 

issue of this journal, Ask for an installation. ; £1 

samples—they'll be sent you All we can conclude is that eco- ot 

in generous amount. nomic conditions will determine the dis 

best method to be used in any par- er 

ticular place. of 

The next article will treat of the cal 

e application of these facts to definite 1al 

General Ceramics cases and will show the possible | 

profits to be gained when the pe- br: 

Company troleum industry sells its products to isf 

——+ 225 Broadway, NEW YORK the industrial markets. The markets ers 

are there, waiting for the petroleum a 

industry to satisfy them; by hard us 

work, sound analysis and clear judg- a 
ment, the petroleum industry can ob- 
tain these profitable industrial mar- 
kets and thereby make the fullest— 
and the most profitable—use of - 
© o * great resource nature is daily yield- 

Filtration Engineer ing to the petroleum industry. 
Semanteg tenotoes eh Whee HERE’S a touch of engineering to every filtration Gas Company Merger Rumored 
Sweetie’ Der- job—some more so than others. PITTSBURGH, Jan. 30.—It w un- 
wpe sre « ay . r Ing 
wie ema, It is logical, then, that men who have studied and solved wena cove ane bs aaa ae ae ies 
American _Con- all kinds of problems in a hundred and one industries - lage ee a “ Sad 
tinuous Filter icant inaian Sable. $20,000,000 to $80,000,000 each, hav« 
a ay ara agreed tentatively on a merger. No 
Sweetland Thick- This is the reputation of United Filters engineers—who announcement has been made by any 
United Plate and will be glad to help you. of the companies: the Arkansas 
Frame Press Natural Gas Co., Empire Gas & Fuel 
Co. (Cities Service), Southwestern Gas 
UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION & Shestric Co. vie interests), Ar- 
Hazleton, Pa.—Los Angeles Office, Central Building kansas Fuel Oil Co., Reserve Natural 
Other Offices in Chicago—New York—Salt Lake City Gas Co., Natural Gas & Fuel Corp. 
Export Office—25 Broadway, N.Y.—Code Address, Unifilter, New York and one not named. 
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Cementing Off Bottom Hole Water 
Important Field Practice 


By Wm. Victor Vietti* and W. A. Oberlin* 


ter in oil wells is an accepted 

practice in the oil industry. 
Operators are familiar with the use 
of lead wool, cement, and limit plugs 
for this purpose. The type of hole 
and the character of the formation 
are generally the deciding factors as 
to what type of shut-off is attempted. 


Use of lead wool is limited largely 
to those holes penetrating a hard 
formation where a water shut-off may 
be obtained by compacting the lead 
wool in the hole. Shot holes and 
soft formations cannot be shut off 
by lead wool as the lead cannot be 
forced into crevices and will not 
firmly contact a soft formation which 
will cave and crumble as the lead 
wool is placed and compacted. Cement 
must be used in holes of this type 
and can be used in practically all 
shut offs. 

It is the purpose of this discus- 
sion to present the factors involved 
in securing a successful bottom hole 
water shut off. Many of these fac- 
tors have previously been covered by 
other authors, and will be only briefly 
discussed. Water shut offs are gen- 
erally obtained only by the exercise 
of all due caution and this caution 
can be taken only by one fully famil- 
iar with these factors. 


There are a _ great number of 
brands of cement which are sat- 
isfactory for oil well cementing. Gen- 
erally, all that need be specified in 
a general way is that the cement 
used be a high grade Portland ce- 


Te shut off of bottom hole wa- 


ment. There are available to the in- 
dustry several cements with special 
properties which make their use in 
certain jobs desirable. For the bulk 
of work, however, Portland cements 
are highly satisfactory and _ easily 
procured if not in stock. 


Portland cements are usually uni- 
form in quality but attention must 
be given to storage conditions both 
in the factory and in the field. Stor- 
ing in a moist atmosphere ruins the 
cement, as cement absorbs moisture 
from the air, which makes it unfit for 
use, 

As a rule only enough moisture is 
absorbed to produce the initial set 
in a portion of the cement, but cement 
so affected will never reach its final 
set. Cement of this type invariably 
will be lumpy. This condition may 
occur in the factory due to milling 
or sacking when there is considera- 
ble moisture in the air, caused by 
rain, fog, etc. 

Operators should refuse to use ce- 
ment of this type and make certain 
that this cannot occur in field stor- 
age. This rarely happens in modern 
factory and field practice, but in- 
stances have come to the attention of 
the authors. 


Accelerators are used to hasten 
the set of cement in many jobs. The 
reduction of down time for cementing 
means less loss of current oil pro- 
duction, and a decrease in idle time 
and overhead charges. Many opera- 


*Production Engineering Department, Mar- 
land Oil Co. of Texas. 


tors are, therefore, using accelerators 
on all their cement jobs. The primary 
constituent of the present trade ac- 
celerators is calcium chloride. The 
effect of calcium chloride is chiefly 
the reduction in the time of initial 
and final set. 


Fig. 1, shows the effect of calcium 
chloride on the initial and final set 
of cement. The values of initial and 
final sets were measured by an im- 
provised method are not “standard” 
values. The results were, however, 
uniform among themselves and show 
clearly the results of adding an ac 
celerator. 


ALCIUM chloride is extremely 

soluble in water and the accel- 
erators or “hardeners” now being sold 
are solutions of calcium chloride in 
water. An analysis of several of these 
solutions has shown the presence of or- 
dinary salt, and, in some instances, 
a small amount of caustic. The lat- 
ter was added either as lime or caus- 
tic to render the solution alkaline 
and thus reduce the corrosive tendency 
of calcium chloride solutions. Fig. 1 
shows that the accelerations of initial 
and final sets varies as the percent- 
age of calcium chloride increases. 


Fig. 2 presents the results of analy- 
sis of six commercial accelerators 
both in terms of specific gravity and 
of percentage calcium chloride con- 
tent. These commercial solutions 
vary in calcium chloride content from 
15.5 to 40 per cent and are sold by 
the gallon. The prices quoted per 





1. High grade Portland or special 
cements should be specified for all oil 
well cementing. 

2. Calcium chloride is the active in- 
gredient in liquid cement accelerators. 
Accelerators should be purchased on the 
basis of cost per pound of calcium 
chloride delivered and not on a _ cost 
per gallon. Charts are given to guide 
operators in this respect. The use of 
calcium chloride is recommended when a 
quick set is desired and the amount 
recommended is 2 per cent by weight 
of the cement. 

38. Experimental results show that 
cements will set satisfactorily when 
mixed with saline water. If the ce- 
ment slurry will become mixed with 





How to Cement Off Bottom Hole Water 


ena studies of cementing bottom hole 
water, Wm. Victor Vietti and W. A. Oberlin of 
the production engineering department of Marland 
Oil Co. of Texas, Fort Worth, bring out the sub- 


large amounts of well water while plac- 
ing the cement, it is advisable to mix 
the cement with the well water in 
which the cement is to set and to use 
1.5 pounds calcium chloride per sack 
of cement. 

4. A well should be _ thoroughly 
cleaned out before attempting a bottom 
hole cement job: 

5. All movement of gas, oil, and 
water in the well should be stopped by 
loading or killing the well before 
attempting a cement job. 

6. Cement should be placed with as 
little admixture of well water as pos- 
sible. 

7. Most unsuccessful cementing jobs 
are the result of failure or inability of 


joined seven recommendations. 
discussion of the several points involved is con- 
tained in the accompanying text. 
mendations follow: 


A more detailed 


The recom- 


the operator to properly prepare the 
well or in handling the cement. Strict 
adherence to good practice will generally 
result in a successful job. In this re- 
spect, it will prove of great value if 
the operating head will require a report 
to be made outlining the reasons for 
failure when an unsuccessful cement 
job is performed. These reports wil] 
serve as a guide for future reference 
and thus be of great value. Bottom 
hole water can be suecessfully 
shut off by the use of cement, if the 
operator will take the precautions of 
cleaning and loading the hole, properly 
mixing and placing the cement in the 
right place, and allowing the cement 
to stand for at least three days. 
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gallon are such that the actual price The cements used were a good cent of the weight of dry cement. 


of calcium chloride varies several 
fold. 

The authors propose to the industry 
that the purchase of cement accelera- 
tors or “hardeners” be made on the 
basis of the actual cost per pound 
of calcium chloride since the value 
depends on the amount of calcium 
chloride. 

Fig. 1 shows that calcium chloride 
rapidly lowers the time of initial and 
final set until about 2 per cent of 
the cement weight is reached. Fur- 
ther addition of calcium chloride pro- 
duces little additional lowering of 
initial and final set and a _ recom- 
mendation of 2 per cent added calcium 
chloride is made. The addition of 
excessive amounts of calcium chloride 
is to be avoided as the strength of 
the cement will be lessened. 

Combining the foregoing recom- 
mendations from Fig. 1 and the re- 
sults shown in Fig. 2, we develop 
Fig. 3. Fig. 3 shows the amount of 
solution at any density which will 
contain 2 pounds of calcium chloride 


grade Portland cement and a special 
oil well cement. The accelerator used 
had a specific gravity of 1.4 and a 
calcium chloride percentage of 40 per 
cent or 4.66 pounds per gallon. Fresh 
water used was ordinary tap water. 
Saline water used was a typical bottom 
water from the Panhandle field and 
contained 15 per cent sodium chloride 
and other salts in small proportions. 
The mixes were made up by weight 
and the fresh water used was 40 per 


The volume of salt water used was 
the same as the fresh water. Ac- 
celerator, when used, was slightly over 
2 per cent of the weight of dry ce- 
ment. The setting times were taken 
by standard Gilmore needles. Sam- 
ples were prepared and setting times 
taken with the samples exposed to 
air. The results given in Table 1, 
Series I and II and plotted in Fig. 4 
are the average of three runs. 
These experiments were repeated, 
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which is approximately 2 per cent of 
the weight of a sack of cement. This 
chart will serve as a guide as to the 
amount of various accelerators to be 
used for uniform results. 


XPERIMENTS were performed 
in the laboratory to determine 
the effect of saline oil well waters on 
the setting times of cement. These 
experiments were suggested by 
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Charles Geddes, drilling superintend- 
ent, Marland Oil Co. of Texas. 
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Five CP Tandem High-Pressure Com- ee "= Four CR Tandem High-Pressure Com- 
pressors Belted to Electric Motors. 3 pressorg Belted to Electric Motors. 





CP Duplex two-stage vertical compressor, 
direct-connected to a CP Gas Engine. 
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pouring the neat cement mix into a 
hole formed in sand saturated with 
saline water. A mix of 50 per cent 
water was also tested under these con- 
ditions. The times measured are ac- 
curate only to within 15 minutes, be- 
cause the surface of the cement was 
covered with water. These are sum- 
marized in Table 1, Series III and Fig. 
4. In no case was there any failure 
of the cement to set to a firm hard 
mass. The difference in the setting 
time was approximately the same as 
Series II but a small general in- 
crease is shown. 

In order to give the saline water a 
greater opportunity to come in con- 
tact with the cement, a mold was 
made of screen wire and next used 
to hold the cement slurry. The ce- 
ment was surrounded and covered by 
saline water. The setting times are 
given in Table 1, Series IV, and 
closely correspond to the results of 
Series III but show an added in- 
crease in setting times. 

From the data presented in Table 
I it is apparent that as long as ce- 
ment is allowed to remain in a com- 


Table 1 


EFFECT OF SALINE WATER ON THE SETTING TIME OF CEMENT 


Series I: Portland Cement 

MIXING % CACL 2 INITIAL FINAL 
WATER TO CEMENT SET SET 
RU REOEN aie 0: siinisio's e'sleec'ene se 2 — plus 3 Hr. 54 Min. 5 Hr. 18 Mi: 
IN a n'55) 55.51 1075.50 ole 'e ss 2 — plus 5 Hr. 47 Min. 7 Hr. 45 Min 
Me RMNU 5.6.5 via. o sikieie nce niece sie oe : 7 Hr. 1 Min. 13 Hr. 2 Min 
A EES en ere 0 7 Hr. 5 Min. 11 Hr. 40 Min 
Series II: Special Oil Well Cement 

MURR Ort ook oes «cies aware 2 — plus 3 Hr. 32 Min. 4 Hr. 40 Mir 
ROE Re Corie siche 9.515 Asie e's 2 — plus 4 Hr. 13 Min. 6 Hr. 42 Min 
Clg See eee 0 5 Hr. 36 Min. 10 Hr. 5 Mir 
40% Saline........ Or eee 0 6 Hr. 32 Min. 9 Hr. 45 Min 
Series III: Special Oil Well Cement — In Sand Molds 

40% Freshin Saline ............ 0 6 Hr. 10 Hr. 

40% Saline in Saline............ 0 7 Hr. 10 Hr. 30 Mi 
50% Fresh in Saline............. 0 7 Hr. 30 Min. 12 Hr. 

50% Saline in Saline............ 0 9 Hr. 13 Hr. 

Series IV: Special Oil Well Cement -- In Wire Molds 

40% Fresh in Saline............. 0 6 Hr. 15 Min. 10 Hr. 30 Mi 
40% Saline in Saline............ 0 7 Hr. 30 Min. 11 Hr. 

50% Fresh in Saline........... 0 7 Hr. 45 Min. 12 Hr. 30 Mi 
50% Saline in Saline...... ‘ 0 9 Hr. 45 Min. 14 Hr. 


Table 2 
THE SETTING OF CEMENT SETTLING THROUGH SALINE WATER 
Mix Initial Set—Hours Final Set-—Hours Amount Reaching Set 
DOE WORE | distncshsescmcchansinonintso pesinuanaants 20 30 1/3 
RETIN RUG: casccisspccsisssserssdcccasatecetussieectaviccvctteas 10 16 37/4 


pact mass and is not mixed with a 
large amount of water, setting will 
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occur, even though the water be high 
in salt content. 

While the slurries of Series IV 
were being poured it was noticed that 
a small portion of the cement became 
mixed with and was suspended in the 
surrounding saline water. This sus- 
pended cement gradually settled out. 
The suspended cement from the fresh 
water mixes did not set when settled 
but remained as a sludge in the bot- 
tom of the container. The suspended 
cement from the saline water mixes 
settled and reached a set. 

To further investigate, slurries 
were made up of cement with fresh 
and saline waters. These slurries 
were then poured into a container of 
saline water in such a manner that 
the cement became mixed with a large 
amount of water and had to settle 
from suspension to a mass at the 
bottom of the container. The results 
are tabulated in Table No. 2, and 
show that when cement mixes are 
mixed with large amounts of saline 
water, over twice as much cement- 
saline water mix will set than ce- 
ment-fresh water mix; and that the 
initial and final sets are correspond- 
ingly reached in half the time. 


When cementing bottom hole water 
by the dump bailer method, the actual 
conditions approximate the forego- 
ing experimental conditions inasmuch 
as considerable mixing of well water 
and cement slurry will occur. In in- 
stances of this sort, it will be ad- 
visable to bail water from the well 
and use this water for mixing the 
cement. 

Accelerator will also hasten the time 
of setting, and it is recommended that 
1.5 pounds calcium chloride per sack 
be used for this type of work. The 
greatest objection to the use of 
saline waters for the preparation of 
a cement slurry is that the strength 
of the final cement is 10 to 50 per 
cent less than a cement made with 
fresh water and allowed to set under 
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A Battery of 
Bessemer Type 
Tens in Gaso- 
line Plant No. 
13 of the Mar- 
land Oil Co., at 
Borger, Texas. 


Thirty Bessemer 
Type Tens com- 
prise the power 
equipment at the 
Carter Oil Co.’s 
Grisso plant, at 
Seminole, Okla. 
18 of these units 
are on low stage 
compression 
work, while 12 
are used as blow- 
ing machines. 


The six 165 
H.P.Bessemers 
belt driving 
compressors in 
the Gypsy Oil 
Co.’s Gasoline 
Plant at Earls- 
boro, Seminole 
County, Okla. 


Looking along the Pure Oil Co.’s line of 24 
—175 H.P. Type Ten Bessemers in the 
largest Air-Gas lift plant in the Seminole— 
reported to be the largest in the world. 


‘Performance 


HEN you buy a Bessemer 

Compressor you are buying 
more than just a fine piece of 
machinery. You are buying per- 
formance insurance of the finest 
kind. You are buying assured serv- 
iceability; the highest mechanical 
and compressor efficiency you can 
secure; the lowest maintenance 
expense you have ever known; and 
the longest span of service that can 
be had at any price. 


When you buy Bessemers you are 
investing in low-cost lifetime per- 
formance—performance of a known 
quality, proved by thousands of 
units in the service of those com- 
panies whose names loom large 
wherever the Oil Industry operates. 


For 30 years Bessemer has been 
uninterruptedly supplying the 
power-needs of the Oil Industry. 


THE BESSEMER GAS ENGINE 
COMPANY 
70 York Street ee Grove City, Pa. 






Aservice line of 
Bessemer Type 
Tens in the 
Gray County 
plant of the 
Wilcox Oil & 
Gas Co. of 
Texas, at 
Pampa, Texas. 








BESSEMER 


COMPRESSORS 
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ideal conditions. However, ideal con- 
ditions do not exist in bottom hole 
cementing and the assurance of a job 
is in most cases more important than 
the strength of the job as very lit- 
tle load is placed on the cement. 


HE preparation of the hole be- 
fore placing the cement is high- 
ly important, and the most difficult 
step to perform properly in cementing 
bottom hole water. The hole should 
be free of mud, sand, and cavings 
and the walls of the hole should be 
clean. 
If the hole is not cleaned of loose 
material and oil, a bond between the 
cement and the walls will not form 


and water will break in around the 
cement plug gradually eroding the ce- 
ment and thus causing a failure. 

Any extra time and effort spent in 
preparing the hole will result in a 
greater assurance of a job and, in 
the average, a lower cost per suc- 
cessful job and less down time for 
cementing jobs. 

Cement will not set if agitated. 
Agitation which destroys the initial 
set will destroy the final set and the 
success of the job. All movement at 
the bottom of the hole must be stopped 
if success is to result. 


The movement of gas, oil and wa- 
ter in the hole should be stopped by 
loading the hole and killing the well 
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Station J AC ; 
Broadcasting Bubble-weight 
Championship Bout! 


There goes the bell! 


They’re in the center of the ring. Now they’re sparring lightly. Wet Gas 


shoots a long left. 


and Wet Gas is down — he’s up! 
Billions of bubbles are milling around. 


He hooks a hard left to the jaw — follows with a 


Now they’re fighting furiously! 


Lean Oil crouches. 
vicious right to the chin! 


Wet Gas is down — 8-9-10! 
Lean Oil Wins! 


Lean Oil counters with a terrific right to the chin 


They’re ina clinch! They break! 


When Gas leaves a Campbell Absorber it’s D-R-Y. The Campbell bubble process 


strips the Gas of its gasoline thoroughly. 


That’s the kind of Absorber you want. 


Cf, A, Campbell 


Consulting—Designing—Constructing 
Natural Gas Engineer 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


P. O. Box 669 
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with water, or water and oil, or by 
allowing the well to stand until forma- 
tion and well pressures are equalized. 

A certain amount of water at the 
bottom of the hole is necessary and 
if oil is used in loading the hole care 
should be taken to insure against the 
oil coming in contact with the forma- 
tion to be cemented. 

The cement mix should be governed 
by the method of placing the cement. 
When the cement is placed by pump- 
ing through tubing 1 barrel of wa- 
ter per 7 sacks of cement is advisable. 
This corresponds to a water content 
of 60 per cent by weight of the ce- 
ment. Dump bailer jobs can be per- 
formed with 40 to 50 per cent water 
or 1 barrel of water to 8 to 10 sacks 
of cement. The use of cement shoes 
with tubing will hold the cement in 
place and reduce mixing to a mini- 
mum. 

It is not the purpose of this short 
discussion to balance the merits of 
various cementing appliances but only 
to point out the desirable and unde- 
sirable conditions for bottom hole ce- 
menting. The method of placement 
of the cement is a matter to be de- 
cided by the operator. Care should 
be taken, however, to place the ce- 
ment as soon as possible and to pre- 
vent the admixture of large amounts 
cf water or any oil with the cement 
slurry. 

If solid calcium chloride or if a 
solution is used to accelerate the set, 
the accelerator should be thoroughly 
mixed with the water before making 
the cement slurry. The use of well 
water in which the cement is to set 
for the preparation of the cement 
slurry will give more assurance of a 
job, «lthough the final cement may 
not be as strong. 


Butler Men Attend Sales School 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 30.—Officials 
and representatives of the Butler 
Manufacturing Co. of Kansas City, 
and Minneapolis, recently closed their 
fifteenth annual divisional sales school 
and report a_ successful gathering. 
The salesmen’s school is a_ yearly 
affair of the Butler company. 

The school was closed with an 
elaborate banquet attended by 125 
men. The entertainment was fur- 
nished by the company’s men. E. E. 
Norquist, president and general man- 
ager, was toastmaster. C. C. Crouch, 
vice president and manager of the 
Minneapolis office was leader of the 
entertainment. A quartet consisting 
of Mr. Crouch, Delmer King, Earl 
Van Buskirk, representative of the 
company in the Eastern part of Kan- 
sas, and southeastern Nebraska, and 
F. A. McAllister, representative in 
Texas, gave several numbers. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 30.—The recent re- 
fund of $5,062,894 in federal income 
taxes the Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana received was equivalent to 55 
cents a share on the 9,174,118 shares 
or $25 capital stock. 
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Lummus Refining Plants 
anticipate changes in 
your requirements by 
providing a flexibility 
of operation which enables 
efficient processing of a 
wide range of crudes and 
the production of fractions 
with end points variable 
at will. 


Lummus Plants defer obsolescence 
and reduce capital charges. 


TheWalterlt. Lummnus Co, 
173 Milk Steeet-Boston, Mass. 
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Where you want it— 


When you want it— 
CCESSIBILITY and depend- 


ability are two primary virtues 
of GLOBE Complete Air Equip- 
ment. That is why you have AIR 
— where you want it and when you 
want it. 


The GLOBE Servrite Air Tower, 
the GLOBE Simplex Two-Stage 
Type C Air Compressor and the 
GLOBE Simplex Hi-Pressure Car 
Washer are typical items of GLOBE 
Air Equipment. Each item is 
engineered not to lowest price but 
to highest quality. 


Send for your free Catalog— 
just off the press. 




















GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 
56-66 Grant St. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
Canadian Sales Agent: 


Donald Dixon & Co., of Canada 
21 King St. E. 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 














Ten Technical Sessions on Oil 


At A.I.M.E. Annual Meeting 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28 
EN technical sessions, two round 
tables, an annual dinner and a 
general review session are on the 
program of the petroleum division at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers here Feb. 20 to 23. There 
will be a program also on geophysical 
prospecting. 

E. DeGolyer, of the Amerida Petro- 
leum Corp. and president of the in- 
stitute, will preside at the annual din- 
ner Feb. 21 when three gold medals 
will be presented. Fred Kay, of the 
Pan American Eastern Petroleum 
Corp.; chairman Alexander Fraser, of 
the Asiatic Petroleum Corp.; and 
C. W. Hamilton, of the Gulf Refining 
Co. are on the committee for the 
smoker on Feb. 20. 

In addition to the petroleum divi- 
sion program there will be technical 


meetings on metal, coal, mining, 
metallurgy, iron and steel, mining 
geology and other subjects. Follow- 


ing is the program of the petroleum 
division: 
PETROLEUM DIVISION 
John M. Lovejoy, Chairman, R. S. McFar- 


land, Secretary. 
Wednesday, Feb. 22 


m.—Refinery Engineering—Walter 
Miller, Chairman. The Modern Pipe Still— 
Harold S. Bell. Refinery Acid Sludge Prob- 
lem—J. B. Rather. Use of Open Radiant Heat 
in Tube Stills—John Primrose. The Recircula- 
tion Furnace—L. A. Mekler. Modernization 
of the Cylindrical Still—C. W. Stratford. 
Sources of Automotive Fuels—Frank Howard 
and R. T. Haslam. Physical Control of Refining 
Process—Luis de Florez. Technological Con- 
trol of Refining Process—A. E. Miller and 
E. B. Phillips. Role of the Combustion En- 
gineer in Refining—Joseph W. Hays. Use of 
Shielded Radiant Heat—James_ S. _ Alcorn. 
Screened Radiant Heat and Its Application to 
the Petroleum Refining Industry—A.: E. Nash. 
Additional sessions will be held Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday. Assignment of the 
papers to the individual sessions will be an- 
neunced later. 

9:30 a. m.—A round table for the discussion 
of problems concerned with education of pe- 
troleum engineers and technologists will be held 
with H. C. George as leader. 

9:30 a. m.—Production Engineering—Joseph 
B. Umpleby, Chairman, Well Spacing—W. 
Haseman. Repressuring Early in the History 
of the Field—E. V. Foran. Sucker-Rod Strains 
and Stresses—F. W. Lake. Bottom-hole Data 
with Particular Reference to Pressure, Tem- 
perature and Gravity of Oil—K. C. Sclater. 
Laboratory Experiments on Water Flooding— 
L. C. Uren. Deep Well Drilling Technique— 
Craddock and Decius. Gas—Oil Ratios—T. E. 
Swigart. 
duction—F. Julius Fohs. Review of Mid-Con- 
tinent Field, Including the Gulf Coast—C. V. 
Millikan. Review of California—T. E. Swigart. 
Ten years’ Application of Compressed Air at 
Hamilton Corners, Pa., with core studies of the 
Producing Sand—Charles R. Fettke. (By title 
for discussion.) Some Factors Influencing Pro- 
duction of Oil by Flooding in the Bradford 
and Allegheny Fields—Paul D. Torrey. (By 
title for discussion.) Oil-field Waters of the 
Bradford Pool—Paul D. Torrey. (By title for 
discussion.) Additional sessions will be held on 
Thursday. Detailed assignment of papers will 
be announced later. 

2. p. m.—Refinery Engineering—continued 

2 p. m.—Petroleum Economics—Joseph E. 
Pogue, Chairman. Economic Significance of 
the Oil Developments of West Texas—C. P. 
Watson. Economic Analysis of the Fuel Oil 
Situation—Arthur Knapp. Economic Aspects 
of the Gasoline Situation—Barnabas_ Bryan. 


9:30 a. 


Modern Technique in Petroleum Pro-* 


Economics of National Gasoline—D. E. Buchan 
an. Economic Trends in the Lubricating (Qj! 
Situation—C. W. Stratford. Economic Outlook 
for Exports of Petroleum Products—J. H. Nel- 
son. Loss-Ratio Method of Exterpolating (Oi) 
and Gas Decline Curves—Roswell H. Johnson. 
Rationalization of Production: A Study of a 
New Economic Technique. Applicable to the 
Petroleum Industry—Alexander Sachs. History 
of the Unit Plan for Development of Oi! 
Fields—L. C. Snider. (By title for discussion.) 
Co-operative Development of Oil Pools—O. E. 
Kiessling. (By title for discussion.) If desired, 
an additional session may be held on Thursday 
to complete the discussion. 
Thursday, Feb. 23 

9:30 a. m.—Refinery Engineering—continued, 
Production Engineering—continued. Petroleum 
Production—W. E. Wrather, Chairman. 

9:30 a. m.—Appalachian Region—Russze!) 
Knappen. Kansas—L. W. Kesler. Oklahoma— 
J. M. Sands. Louisiana—Arkansas—L. P. 
Teas. Gulf Coast—C. L. Baker. East Texas— 

. A. Liddell. North Central Texas—W. G. 
Wender. West Texas—A. R. Denison. Rocky 
Mountain Region—G. Grimsfelder. California— 
Earl Wagy. Venezuela—Ed. Hopkins and H. J. 
Wasson. Columbia—L. C. Huntley. Russia— 
B. B. Lavoico. Other Foreign Countries—J. T 
Duce. 

2 p. m.—Petroleum Production—continued. 
Refinery Engineering—continued. Production 
Engineering—continued. 

p. m.—Petroleum Research, 
conducted by H. H. Hill. 

6:15 p. m.—Annual Dinner of the Petroleum 
Division at the Engineers’ Club. Get your 
tickets when you register. 

8:15 p. m.—Review Session—John M. Love- 
joy, Chairman. Refinery Engineering—Walter 
Miller. Production Engineering—Joseph BB. 
Umpleby. Production—W. E. Wrather. Eco- 
nomics—Joseph E. Pogue. 


California in 1927 Had 
1263 Drill Notices 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 27.—During 
1927 a total of 1263 notices to drill 
new wells in California were filed 
with the oil and gas supervisor, State 
Mining Bureau, by 345 companies or 
individuals. Thirty of the most ac- 
tive companies started 815 wells, out 
of the total, leaving the remaining 
448 notices to drill to be distributed 
among the 315 miscellaneous com- 
panies. 

Of the total new wells started in 
the state last year, the eight leading 
companies started 492 of the 1263, or 
39 per cent. They are Standard Oil 
Co., General Petroleum Corp., Shell 
Co., Pan American Petroleum Co., As- 
sociated Oil Co., Union Oil Co., Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corp., and Richfield 
Oil Co. 

The daily average production of 
crude oil in California last November, 
A.P.I. figures, was 617,216 barrels, 
the eight companies producing 414,500 
barrels. In addition these companies 
also buy much of the oil produced 
by the Independents. 


round table 


NEW YORK, Jan. 30.—H. E. 
Brandli, general manager of Carson 
Petroleum Co., sailed from New York 
Jan. 28 on the steamer American Le- 
gion to visit all South American re- 
publics where Carson Petroleum op- 
erates. He will return in the early 
summer. 
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The World’s 
Greatest Combination of Power, 
Dependability and Economy 


Rugged, dependable and extremely economical at thi Ss 

% ne ener — oe ———. irae , 
ruck outsold every other gearshift truck in the 1 

world in 1927... unmistakable proof of its su- low p rice. 

perior ability to meet every demand for a haulage 


unit of this capacity. | $ 
With greater power than ever before .. . with its 


dependability assured by rugged construction in 


every unit ...and with its ability to provide the arreencagane tl 

world’s lowest ton-mile cost proved by thousands Cob 

upon thousands of users—this sensational truck Posie rove Komen 

is ideally fitted for use in the petroleum industry. four wheels. 

Ask your Chevrolet dealer for a test-load demon- re 

stration of the Chevrolet Utility Truck. You will Light Delivery 

find that it provides the world’s greatest combi- 

nation of power, dependability and economy— *3 7 5 

and at an amazing low price! | 

(Chassis Only) 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY A T LOW COST 
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‘Profits’ 1s Key Note 
OfA.O.M.A. Program 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—“Profits for 
1928” has been designated by James 
A. Gilmore, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Oil Men’s Association, as the 
key note of the next convention 
March 6, 7 and 8 at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago. Every speech and 
every activity will be made to come 
under that head. He is offering the 
opportunity to hear a _ variety of 
ideas on the subject. 

“There are jobbers on the program 
who in 1927 made money out of 
complete lubrication stations; others 
who developed profits through the 
sale of automobile accessories, tires 
and tire service, and others who real- 
ized good net returns from automo- 
bile laundries. Some of them will be 
on the program and tell the secrets 
of their success,’ Mr. Gilmore said. 

The program as yet has not been 
arranged completely. The spaces for 
exhibits have been more than _ half 
sold, and the Stevens hotel provides 
space for a larger exhibition than 
ever has been shown at an oil men’s 
convention in Chicago. This equip- 
ment exhibit promises to approxi- 
mate the one at West Baden, Ind. in 
size. 

Mr. Gilmore has publicly declared 
war on the representatives of equip- 
ment manufacturers who attend the 
meeting and solicit business in the 
show room where they do not have 
exhibits, or persuade oil men to Visit 
with them in hotel rooms during the 
hours of meeting. He says he has 
considered placing a_ special regis- 
tration fee on salesmen without ex- 
hibits but has not determined yet 
just how to cope with what he con- 
siders the greatest evil of the aver- 
age oil men’s convention. 


Issues Three Fraud Orders 

NEW YORK, Jan. 26.—Fraud or- 
ders against three Texas oil pro- 
moters for alleged misrepresentation 
in the promotion and sale of securi- 
ties have been issued by H. J. Don- 
nelly, solicitor of the United States 
Post Office Department. The opera- 
tors are H. C. Dickey, of Fort Worth; 
Joe M. Warren, Brownwood; and 
Thomas H. Gray, Fort Worth. De- 
tails of the investigation of these 
three operators that resulted in is- 
suance of the fraud orders are given 
in a bulletin of the financial section 
of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, New York. 


G. D. rr Perms Company 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 26.—G. D. 
McDonald has resigned as sales man- 
ager for the Hercules Gasoline Co. 
and has organized the McDonald Oil 
Co. A bulk station has been estab- 
lished in Bandini, suburb of Los 
Angeles. The company will distribute 
the products of the Hancock Refin- 
ing Co. in Los Angeles and Pasadena. 
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The arrow indicates how 
thoroughly UNISHOT Lubri- 
cation functions as installed 
in the BELLBOY. For best 
results make it a rule that 
the station operator press 
this plunger button on each 
BELLBOY every morning 
when opening the station for 
business. 





U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Operating Basis is Sounder 


CHICAGO, Jan. 27 

O-OPERATIVE oil marketing 

( companies are multiplying in 

Illinois. The effort to organize 

the buying power of the 65,000 mem- 

bers of the Illinois Agricultural asso- 

ciation, undertaken in 1924, has prog- 

ressed to the point where 16 farmers’ 

oil companies covering 19 counties are 

doing business. Companies covering 

eight or ten more counties are in 
various stages of organization. 

The 16 companies operate 41 bulk 
plants and more than 100 trucks. 
Only five companies are more than 
one year old and each of them has 
paid a patronage refund which makes 
the work of organizing other co-op’s 
comparatively easy. The largest re- 
fund paid in Illinois so far was 10 
per cent, so the most fortunate group 
of farmers were able to get back ap- 
proximately 1.5 cents a gallon of their 
oil bill, figuring the tank wagon price 
of both gasoline and kerosene at 15 
cents. 

The work of pulling the agricultural 
association’s 65,000 members together 
into a closely organized, collective 
buying unit did not accomplish much 
The association it- 
self is prevented from engaging in 
competitive business by provisions of 
its own constitution, but that obstacle 
was evaded by fostering the organiza- 
tion of other groups not so legally 
handicapped. Several co-operative 
business concerns have been formed 
among the members of the I.A.A., 
such as elevator companies, and later 
an auditing company to serve the 
several co-ops on a fee basis. 

The oil business came into the 
general group in March, 1927, when 
the Illinois Farm Supply Co. was 
organized. On the face of it, it did 


' not seem to be an oil company. its 
_ announced purpose 
' commodities for farm bureau members 
_ Which farmers buy 
{ fact, 


was to buy all 


in quantity—in 
everything which farmers use 
in quantity and do not produce them- 
selves. The original intention, its 
promoters say, was to buy seed, fer- 
tilizer, ete., but lubricating oil was in 
the original list and that led naturally 


+ to gasoline and kerosene. 


HERE were eight or 10 farmers’ 
co-operative oil companies in the 


| State at the time. Most of them were 
reorganized on a uniform plan. Three 
| did not affiliate themselves with the 
| Illinois Farm Supply Co., and two that 
/ came into the group are still buying 
' Independently because of prior con- 
| tract, but the other five formed a 
| close unit. 


The parent company es- 
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tablished offices at 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, and the local subsidiaries 
are bound by their articles of in- 
corporation to buy everything through 
the parent company. 

Directors of the parent company 
are elected from the officers of the 
local companies. Ordinarily the names 
of the local co-op’s do not indicate 
what they are. They may have dif- 
ferent names but they sell the same 
brands of merchandise and use the 
same trade emblem. They are usually 
called county farm supply companies 
when spoken of collectively. 

The largest growth among the 
co-ops has been with those in the 
collective buying group. Individual 
units have expanded and they now 
number 16. Three of these com- 
panies have a capital investment in 
excess of $30,000 apiece. 

Nine directors are on the board of 
the parent company which is headed 
by George R. Wicker, formerly of 
St. Paul, Minn., who also is the head 
of the auditing company. Each local 
oil company, when it is organized, is 
required to keep its books constantly 
open for an audit by the parent com- 


pany. 


R. WICKER and his associates 

always stand ready to meet with 
groups of I.A.A. members in any 
county in the state and help them to 
organize a co-operative oil company. 
Mr. Wicker denies the parent company 
assists in the promotion but admits 
that they supply all the necessary 
data and advice to pre-organization 
activities among the farmers. All 
the 16 local co-ops are organized 
under the same sort of a charter 
and hold the same relation toward 
the Illinois Farm Supply Co. of Chi- 
cago. Moreover all are required to 
adopt a uniform system of account- 
ing. 

Mr. Wicker has_ organized all 
co-ops in the group. He is auditor 
and purchasing agent for the 41 bulk 
plants and is the active head of the 
Illinois Farm Supply Co. In him 
reposes most of the information con- 
cerning the welfare of each of the 
units. 

Oil inspection in [Illinois is a 
county and city affair and affords 
no compilation of gallonage data. The 
gasoline tax administration is less 
than a year old. Oil men say there are 
nearly 50 co-operative oil companies 
in the state but not all of them are 
farmer organizations. There is a 
fairly authentic report that Illinois 
Farm Supply Co. has bought approxi- 
mately 400 cars of gasoline and kero- 


sene since last March which averages 
less than one car a month at the 
41 bulk plants, exclusive of lube oils. 

The motor oils sold by all the 
county farm supply companies in 
Illinois are branded “Blue Seal,” kero- 
sene “Radiant,” and gasoline “Alad- 
din.” The trade mark resembles that 
of the Northwestern Railroad in shape, 
having the word “Service” printed 
inside of a parallelogram superimposed 
on a circle. 


HE prescribed organization for 

the local companies is compara- 
tively simple. When the farmers de- 
cide to organize they arrange an is- 
sue of about $8,000 of preferred stock. 
The standard bulk station consists of 
two 20,000-gallon tanks on steel sup- 
ports, and a sheet iron warehouse. 
One tank is for gasoline and one for 
kerosene. 

The preferred stockholders do not 
have to be farmers. Each common 
stock holder must be a member in 
good standing of the I.A.A. If a 
farmer is a paid-up member of the 
I.A.A. and will come and get his 
stock he becomes a_ stockholder of 
record. He is then entitled to patron- 
age refunds—they are not called divi- 
dends. 

Under the articles of incorporation, 
before any patronage refunds are 
passed out the company is obliged to 
earn the money. The first require- 
ment at the end of the fiscal year is 
to pay dividends on preferred stock. 
Then depreciation is charged off in 
the regular way, taxes and other 
normal expenses provided for, and a 
reasonable amount of what the offi- 
cials deem net profit is set aside as 
a reserve. In some communities this 
reserve is 25 per cent of net, and in 
others it is as much as 33-1/3 per 
cent. If a surplus is left, each farm- 
er member gets part of it, a share 
proportionate with the amount of 
merchandise he has bought over the 
year. 

The co-operatives sell to anybody, 
just like any other oil company. Most 
of their customers are farmers and 
experience has shown that they con- 
sume three gallons of gasoline to two 
of kerosene over a year. The co-ops 
often have garage customers and 
other retail dealers. None of them is 
operating a filling station now but 
one is being built at Galesburg, III, 
where the bulk station is adjacent to 
a busy highway. It will operate as a 
railroad filling station, but will ob- 
serve the 2-cent differential over the 
tank wagon price. 

With this one exception, the farm- 
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MORE BUSINESS 
. for both of you! 


HEN your distributors prosper, so do you. 
The more gasoline they sell, the more tank 
loads you deliver to them. 
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5 2 —the only gasoline pumps on which you can get the 


-om- | genuine “‘Nultra” glass bowl that so brilliantly dis- 


Fd plays the original water-white clarity of your product 
ains that the motorist is invitingly reminded of its purity 


own | and excellence. 
and 


“_ =| Does the “‘Nultra” bowl help sell? An ever-grow- 
pply | ing number* of marketers will tell you that it does. 
bs Yet, it is only one of the many sales-promoting 

features you will find in G. & B. Visibles. 
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Faithful Protection in 
this ‘‘Ringseal’’ Container 


HE ‘Old Faithful’? among sealed shipping containers is the popular 
NILES Ringseal, the sturdy steel armor for all products such as 
greases, soaps, etc. That is why it has been adopted by ALEMITE and 
scores of leading manufacturers who take no chancesmwho insure safe 
delivery thru this reliable packaging. Good looks give added sales appeal 
and please both manufacturers and purchasers of products which it carries. 


A Perfect Seal, Always 


ne le The ‘‘ Ringseal’’ is offered in sizes holding 
pri yt® — from 25 ibs. to 100 Ibs. Special Sealing 
1 Ss” yo Tool effects leak-proof seal with single 
fe jité f stroke and opens just as easily. Any label 
na ay : design imprinted. Ask for sample con- 
d tainer and full details. 


The Niles Steel Products Co. 


NILES, OHIO 
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Oil And Grease Formulas 


200 formulas, have been prepared in a simple, non- 
technical style by Forrest A. Hoff. 


They are of value to the refiner, jobber, compounder, 
broker and lubricating engineer. 


Just attach your check to this ad and return it to us 
now. $15 is the reasonable cost of all this information. 
Synopsis sent upon request. 


National Petroleum News 
1213 West 3rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 








missions are allowed on tanks and 
other equipment. 

The home office pays its own rent 
and meets its own pay roll, sets 
aside a certain amount of its earn- 
ings as a reserve, and divides its 
surplus annually among the subsidiary 
companies in proportion to the volume 
of merchandise they bought through 
the parent company during the year. 
This disbursement to the subsidiaries 
is naturally added to the surplus of 
each and thus finds its way eventually 
to the farmer’s pocket. Mr. Wicker 
draws only a salary. 

Mr. Wicker knows that the farmers’ 
oil companies of this state, as well as 
co-ops in general, are in disrepute in 
the oil industry, but he insists that 
ill will against them is not earned, 
either by the form of organization 
or their method of operation. 

“Most business executives are op- 
posed to the idea of organising buying 
force,’ Mr. Wicker says. “They or- 
ganize their sales force and all the 
other powers in their business, but they 
consider that buying power should not 
be organized and oppose it as a mat- 
ter of principle. I have studied it 
for many years and I am in favor of 
it. I think it is a correct principle 
to work on.” 


VEN oil men in this territory ac- 

knowledge that the farmer co-ops 
in Illinois are not of the usual kind. 
If they are a menace to the oil busi- 
ness generally they are a more seri- 
ous menace here because they are 
seriously in the business. Ordinarily, 
farmers’ co-ops are such _ inefficient 
operators that they can exist only on 
wide margins of profit. In other 
words, the thing they pretend to com- 
bat is their very breath of life. 
Those in Illinois are not more waste- 
ful than some of their competitors 
and oil men think they can withstand 
a bad situation about as long as the 
rest of the newcomers. 

Of course a great deal depends on 
the local management of any co-oper- 
ative organization. The remote Chi- 
cago management, which is not at 
all an ownership, can not attend to 
the details of business in any district 
community. If the local manager is 
capable the enterprise is likely to re- 
main popular. If the local manager 
is a “decoy” he is likely to wreck 
it before any of the local stock- 
holders, who are farmers and not 
oil men, can detect his bad manage- 
ment and have him replaced. 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27.—National 
Refining Co. has purchased the Tubbs 
Oil Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
property consisting of eight service 
stations and fourteen 18,000 and 20,000 
gallon storage tanks at the bulk plant, 
Frank B. Fretter, president of the 
National Refining Co. announced. 
Former Tubbs company employees 
have been retained, and National Re- 
fining will build a warehouse and ex- 
pand the business. 
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To the left is an illustration of a type of rod support which eliminates much friction; in the center a rod hold-down with roller moving against 
rod; and to the right a safety throw-off hook which saves many a finger 


Residue Gas Generates Current 


For Pumping Wells 


TULSA, Jan. 27 
LECTRIFICATION of oil fields 
nes occasioned as much debate 
as any other phase of operating 
and, at the moment, no positive an- 
swer has been afforded to either side. 
Such surveys as have been made by 
oil companies indicate that no general 
rule can be laid down; under some 
conditions the operation of properties 
by current is economical, under others 
the internal combustion engine cannot 
be excelled. 

Some have chosen a middle ground 
—to install generating plants operated 
by internal combustion engines and 
transmit current to the leases. Such 
an installation has been made by the 
Carter Oil Co. in the Burbank field. 
It has been in operation for about a 
year. Another such is the Barnsdall 
Oil Co.’s generating plant near Beggs, 
Okla., for the operation of wells in 
the Phillipsville pool. Another com- 
pany owned generating plant is in 
the Salt Creek field. This is the 
largest one in the industry; it is, 
however, a steam turbine plant. 

Both the Carter and the Barnsdall 
installations in Oklahoma are oper- 
ated as adjuncts of gasoline plants. 
The utilization of the current for 
pumping is not in the same manner. 
The Carter transmits power from the 
generating plant to central band wheel 
powers. Barnsdall has a small mo- 
tor at each well, actuating the walk- 
Ing beam. 

The Carter plant, in 9-26N-6W, 
Osage county, is housed in its own 
building immediately adjoining the big 
compression gasoline plant and oper- 
ates on residue gas from this plant. 
Three 165 horsepower Bruce-Mcbeth 
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engines, direct connected to General 
Electric three-phase 60 cycle gener- 
ators with the necessary recording in- 
struments and controls constitute the 
power supply system. 

The location of the plant in the 
center of large leaseholds makes this 
form of power much more adaptable 
than is the case where properties are 
held in small tracts and widely scat- 
tered. The Carter holds eight quar- 
ter sections in a compact block im- 
mediately adjacent to the plant. It 
has all of Sec. 9 and the adjoining 
east half of Sec. 8. It has the south- 
east quarter of Sec. 5, adjoining 
the See. 8 properties and cornering 
Sec. 9 on the northwest and it has 
the northwest quarter of Sec. 16, ad- 


joining the southwest quarter of 
See. 9. This gives complete freedom 
for running power and rod _ lines. 


Carter’s Burbank operations are cen- 
tered in this block, with the main 
camp, shops, warehouses and district 
offices located in Sec. 9. 

In its essentials, the system differs 
little from other band wheel power 
pumping. It is, in fact, merely an 
adaptation of the familiar gas en- 
gine driven power, the difference ly- 
ing in the fact that the work of the 
engine is turned into current and 
this transmitted to the leases instead 
of driving the power by belt from the 
engine. 


OUR central powers are in op- 
eration. One operates 23 wells; 
another 15; a third one 16 wells and 
one pumps 10 wells. The power in- 
stallations are uniform as to band 
wheel, each using an extra-heavy 24- 


foot wheel. Two of them use a 40- 
horsepower motor operating through 
gears to shaft and belt from shaft to 
band wheel. One of this type pumps 
the group of 23 wells. The other 
two powers utilize 45 horsepower in- 
duction motors which are set over 
and chain driven to the O. C. S. shaft 
and pulley unit which has been known 
to the industry for some time. 

Conditions of the properties simpli- 
fy operating in this manner. The 
wells are fairly uniform in depth— 
ranging from 2900-3000 feet; sand 
is uniform and average production per 
well shows no wide variations. Pro- 
duction on the leases has settled to 
the point where it is no longer neces- 
sary to pump continuously, eight hours 
being the present average, so that 
the peak load is not maintained over 
a long period. 

Carter engineers stress as advan- 
tages of this form of power trans- 
mission such points as continuity of 
service, the small attention required 
by the powers, hence fewer men to 
do the work, practically total avoid- 
ance of lubrication troubles—the major 
part of the lubrication is attended to 
at the place where the gas engines 
are located and where an engineer 
makes regular tour of inspection. 

It is also stressed that the service 
is an exceedingly flexible one. Many 
kinds of work are performed. Part 
of the current is used at the gasoline 
plant to drive the following: 

Four 40-horsepower motors driving 
water pumps. 

Four 25-horsepower motors driving 
oil pumps. 

One 15-horsepower motor driving a 
circulating pump. 
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OTE cut above. Stop this 

waste and expense. MARS 
Ball and Socket Swivel is the 
cure. Moves with the oper- 
ator in any direction. 


WANTED for our 1928 Mailing List: 
Names of Oil Jobbers, Bulk Station 
Managers and Truck Drivers inter- 
ested in small Pumping Equipment for 
their tank truck customers. Guaran- 
teed to please. Save time and money 
on our new Equipment. 


i “Ta 


Wait! Look what's here) METER 
SERVICE STATION PUMP that 
talks. Up-to-date, progressive Equip- 
ment that wins. Get advance infor- 
mation. 








Refer to Dept. No7 


J MARS CO., Aurora, Ill. 




















Neutrals 
for AUTO OILS! 


Refined from genuine 
Kentucky crude. 


PARAFFINE BASE. 


Filtered through Ful- 
ler’s Earth. 


Wax pressed out. 


Excellent for turbine 
and motor oil com- 
pounding. 

Our fleet of 75 tank cars 
assures prompt serv- 
ice. 

Assorted cars our 
specialty. 

Whatever you want—a 
can or a carload—be 
sure to get our prices! 


STOLL OIL 


REFINING COMPANY 


Main Office Est. 1896 


and Refinery: 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Cable Address: STOLOIL, LOUISVILLE 


Incorporated 
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One post and one counterbalance box serves 
both bottom and top eccentric of power. Ar- 
row indicates post with two rod lines 


One 10-horsepower motor driving 
compressor used to “kick off” engines. 

Two 5-horsepower motors operating 
the ice machine for the camp. 

One 3-horsepower motor driving 
pump to circulate water to gas booster. 

In the camp two 25-horsepower mo- 
tors are used at the machine shop 
and a small motor drives the air 
pump at the camp garage. 


T THE loading rack a 7%-horse- 
power motor drives the gasoline 
pump and a_  15-horsepower motor 
drives a centrifugal pump used to 
move blending naphtha and _lu- 
bricating oil to the gasoline plant. 
In connection with the latter use, 
it was pointed out that it for- 
merly required 14 to 19 hours to 
move a car of lubricating oil to stor- 
age at the plant, using steam driven 
pump and it required, during this 
period, the time of two men. The 
same work is now done with the 
electrically driven centrifugal pump 
in 2% hours and only a small part 
of the time of one man is needed. 
In addition to all these uses—and 
the variety of service is one of the 
features of interest in the Carter’s 
installation—the camp, wells and pow- 
ers and all parts of the gasoline 
plant are lighted. Around the powers 
this is a particular advantage. In 
the interests of safety it is quite de- 
sirable for the pumper to see what 
he is doing when he undertakes to 
“throw off” a well from the power. 
Power comes from the generators 
at 2300 volts and is stepped down 
to 440 for the motors at the powers. 
Each of the powers requires about 200 
kilowatts per hour, at peak, at a cost 
stated to be .006 cents per kilowatt 
hour, or total cost of $1.20 per hour. 
This is the power cost alone and no 
refinement of the operating charges 
has been attempted to show compari- 


son between this and other forms of 
power. 

Since electric power pumping got 
well under way, the number of strokes 
per minute on each well has been cut 
from 16 to 11. The rod trouble is 
greatly reduced, Carter engineers say, 
by reason of the even and steady 
pull. All this, however, cannot be 
attributed to use of electric motors. 
In the installation of the central pow- 
er system friction has been eliminated 
in every possible manner, All rod 
lines on the surface, leading from 
power house to well, have been sur- 
veyed by engineers—a practice that 
has become general only in the last 
few years. The types of surface rod 
supports and hold-downs, swings, etc., 
are such as to reduce rod friction 
wherever possible. 

The same care has been taken at 
other deep well powers operated by 
the Carter and by other companies in 
the Burbank field, so that to the eye 
there is little difference discernible be- 
tween the motion of the rods on elec- 
tric powers and gas-engine operated 
powers. 


Chicago Station Owners 
Fight Curb Pumps 


CHICAGO, Jan. 28.—A movement 
is on foot in Chicago to get the curb 
pumps permanently removed from the 
street. It is fostered by the Auto- 
mobile Associated Clubs of Illinois, 
a group of private filling station 
owners headed by F. H. Avery, 3019 
S. Michigan Ave. 

A group of about 50 filling station 
owners, headed by Mr. Avery, took 
their complaint against curb pumps 
to Mayor Thompson of Chicago on 
Jan. 17 who said, “write me a letter 
and I will take care of it.” 

Curb pumps were once legislated 
out of Chicago and the law has never 
been repealed. They have been fought 
vigorously both as a fire hazard and 
a hindrance to traffic. Nevertheless 
they began to spring up again about 
the time Mayor Thompson started 
his second administration. 

Mr. Avery and his associates say 
that of the approximately 1500 fill- 
ing stations in Chicago half are 
privately owned and about 650 are 
owned by members of the A.A.T.I. 
They have conducted a survey which 
convinces them there are now 450 
curb pumps in Chicago besides the 
garage push carts that sometimes do 
business on the street. 

The argument of the A.A.T.I. to 
the mayor was that the average fill- 
ing station man pays heavy taxes 
to the municipality, employs union 
labor for attendants, bears heavy 
overhead costs and does it all on 
gasoline and oil sales while the 
garageman has another business to 
bear his overhead, pays fewer spe- 
cial taxes, uses boys at the pump 
and often reduces prices to the great 
damage of the filling station man. 
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Years of research work with full scale field tests under widely vary- 
ing conditions have resulted in the designing and construction 
of this... the latest type Southwestern Absorption Tower. 


Increase in your plant efficiency is a certainty with the use 
of these towers. 


Capacity at 30 lbs. pressure has been increased 25% 
to 50%. Residual gas tests are astonishingly low. 


Send the Coupon for Complete Information. 


A typical field installa- 

tion of New Improved 
Southwestern Absorp- ~ 
tion Towers. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING Corp 
HOLLINGSWORTH BLDG 
ayo B Los Angeles. Calif: 426 Transportation Bldg. 


Branch 


605 Mayo Building 


Tulsa, Ok a ntreal, C 
utse, Oblahoans and 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK CITY Montreal, Canada 
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S.O. California to Build 
Refinery at El Paso 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 27.—The 
Pasotex Petroleum Co., organized and 
owned by the Standard Oil Co. of 
California, will start work as soon 
as possible on the construction of a 
10,000 barrel refinery at El Paso, ac- 
cording to announcement made _ by 
Standard Oil at San Francisco early 
this week. The plant will cost ap- 
proximately $750,000, not counting the 
cost of the 125 acre site. A force 
of 300 men will be required during 
the construction of the refinery, 
which will make gasoline, fuel oil 
and other petroleum products. About 
50 men will be required to operate 
the plant. The plant will be in op- 
eration in six months. 

The site of the new plant is two 
miles east of El Paso’s city limits. 

Eventually supplies of crude oil 
will be brought to the refinery by 
pipe line, the announcement _ stated. 
Pipe line officials of the Standard re- 
cently visited El Paso and the Yates 
pool in Pecos County, where the Cal- 
ifornia Co., the Standard’s producing 
subsidiary in Texas, has a large po- 
tential production. El Paso is about 
280 miles from the Yates pool, and 
the building of a pipe line would not 
encounter any serious obstacles. 

El Paso is about 1,000 miles from 
Los Angeles and about the same dis- 
tance from Houston. 

The Rio Grande Oil Co. has been 


WAREHOUSES 
OIL STATIONS 
GARAGES 

PUMP HOUSES 
SUB-STATIONS 
METER HOUSES 
BUNK HOUSES 
TOOL SHEDS 


FIRE-PROOF |! 
ECONOMICAL ! 
and SUBSTANTIAL! 


Send for our complete catalog of 
“STEEL BUILDINGS” 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
524-544 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





























Flanged, Jenkins 
Heavy Iron Body Gate 





Gate Valves that have earned 
their O. K. for Oil 


Engineers in every branch of the petroleum industry 
can be sure of their gate valves when they specify 
Jenkins “‘oil-tested’”’. They can be sure of valves that 
have earned their O. K. for Oil at the Jenkins factory. 


Not only are these valves tested in the service for 
which they are recommended, but they are specially 
packed for it as well. And this applies to Jenkins 
Iron Body Gate Valves no less than to the bronze. 


Jenkins Iron Body Gate Valves have globe-shaped 
bodies in accordance with the well-known fact that 
pressure containers possess maximum strength when 
made in shapes of a circular nature. 


Jenkins Gate Valves for Oil, as well as Jenkins 
Globe Valves fitted with special oil-resisting discs, 
are available through supply houses everywhere. 


FENKINS BROS, 


COUN RUC SWE 6 ini05 i 66646 8 RRS New York, N. Y. 
Oe PARC MUONHE sides os 864 55s Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street............ Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard............. Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 














Always marked with the"Diamond" 


enkins Valves 


SINCE 1864 





operating a 3,000 barrel plant at El 
Paso for several years and has been 
the only plant in that area. 

It is generally believed in Califor- 
nia that the Standard will start con- 
struction work on a pipe line within 
90 days, or in time to have it ready 
to operate by the time the refinery 
has completed its test runs. 


5 Gals. Gasoline Given 
With Each $1 of Oil 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27.—Five gal- 
lons of low test gasoline is being 
given by the Producers Oil, Inc., 
Dayton, O., with each purchase of 
one gallon of motor oil at $1. When 
no oil is bought the gasoline is sold 
at 15 cents a gallon including the 
state tax of 3 cents, or 75 cents for 
five gallons. 

In case a motorist does not need 
a gallon of oil he may buy a strip of 
four coupons, each coupon good for 
a quart of oil, at $1 and get the five 
gallons of gasoline. The coupons 
may be redeemed in oil a quart or 
more at a time whenever the cus- 
tomer needs oil. 


BARTLESVILLE, Okl«., Jan. 27.— 
A. W. Ambrose, manager of the oil 
producing division of the Empire Oil 
& Refining Co., has been elected 4 
director of the Union National Bank, 
of Bartlesville. 
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- not overlook the 
importance of that glass cyl- 
inder! Mr. Motorist wants 


his gas to look clear. He 
will usually drive on by if 
the gas is not shown to good 
advantage. 


(Ihe looks of this cylinder 
will either MAKE or LOSE sales 
















The sure bet in visible gasoline pumps 


is to use good glass which is EASILY KEPT 
CLEAN, for the Clear Vision selling idea to 
your customer 

‘See what you pay for’’ 


is stillan active factor in influencing sales volume. 








The special glass used in Clear Vision 
Pumps keeps a smooth, hard inner surface which 
cleans readily; and it is not necessary to resort 
to camouflage or periodical replacement of the 
cylinder. It just doesn’t pit or discolor. If it 
did, we couldn’t guarantee to replace it free of 
charge if it becomes defective from service, after 
several years. 














Mechanically correct, too, this pump, 
and the newer models having the hand-operated 
piston or oscillating pumping unit can be easily 
changed to an electric motor unit in 15 minutes, 
right ‘‘out on the job.’’ No disturbance of gas 
lines or disconnecting of unions. 










Yes, Sir, this pump ‘‘grows with the 





business!”’ 








What does that mean to the station 


with growing demand? What does it mean to 
YOU? You know, as well as we do. 


Get more particulars by writing us, today. 








The CLEAR VISION PUMP 
COMPANY 
Wichita, Kansas 


Pacific Coast Factory 
1165 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
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H.M.GibbHeadsNew | 


Grease Company 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27.—H. M. 
Gibb is heading the Allied Grease & | 
Oil Co., and Illinois corporation which 
has installed a modern grease plant 
at 1043 W. 37th St., Chicago, and is 
manufacturing a complete line of au- 
tomotive and industrial lubricants. 

Mr. Gibb, who had been with the 
Fred G. Clark Co., Cleveland, for some 
time, said the Chicago plant would 
be run in conjunction with the Cleve- 
land organization. It is planned later 
to build a grease plant at Min- 


neapolis to serve the northwest. He WM 


Thorough breds 








said the new company has _ several 
large contracts from nationally known 











oil companies and will specialize. in that « 
serving the jobbing trade. finery 

In the Allied company also are B. exper! 
E. Beyer of the Fred G. Clark Co. vapor 
and W. E. Seymour. Production at in th 
Chicago will be in charge of Oscar patens 


Meyer, formerly superintendent of of Na 
Lloyd-Breckenridge and later with 69), V 
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Q U A L I i Y — Refinery Co. at Ha dl 
; appar 
A word often misused; but like the thor- Michigan Gives Petroleum the fir 
oughbred dog of prize winning ancestors. . . : . was fil 
the mark, Sterling on silver . . . or heirloom’s Engineering Courses were | 
rich in forgotten memories. Cushing Products CLEVELAND, Jan. 27.—The Uni- Alexar 
bear the mark of unmistaken quality—some- versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 1915, 
thing that must be won and can never be has issued a new announcement of Rss 
bought. courses in chemical engineering. prerere 
: Course 34 is on petroleum refinery fot r 
A wire or letter will bring quotations. engineering, a study of processes and wellen , 
apparatus used in refining petroleum aio 
58-60 U.S. Motor Gasoline and manufacturing natural gasoline. alge 
64-66-375 E. P. Aviation Course 48 is on petroleum and motor deal ” 
he tla a fuel, dealing with research —_ on = al 
32-36 Gas Oil Uncracked problems connected with distillation, He 
22-26 Fuel Oil (Cushing cracking and refining. This course nin 
24-26 Fuel Oil or Blackwell) is open to graduate students and to boilin 
ene ” seniors who have special permission. Ka 
cosine a, Course 15 is on distillation, 16 on at 1 é 
BLACKWELL, manufacture of illuminating and fuel pe if 
peeeaeames gases and motor fuels, and course 17 Menatie 
CUSHING REFINING AND GASOLINE CO. is on furnace design and construction. ee 
CUSHING, OKLA. In the fall semester of 1927 there iat 
were four men studying natural gaso- " am 
line under fellowships of the Natural a en 
Gas Association of America. A letter i 
from E. H. Leslie, professor of chemi- te 
cal engineering, states that the unl- dette 
versity has important contacts with r 
petroleum industry and the several fuel be 
industrial fellowships will be available F | ©! 
for graduate students next year, ap- ‘ np 
ad plications to be made by April 1. a ) 
Dr. G. G. Brown, who is conducting the rs 
“Kwik-Flo” “Push-Pul”? research work in natural gasoline, is ™ 
os i “Sk 9 an associate professor of chemical 
Fast-Flo — engineering at Michigan. Further de- Hi] 
“Max-Flo” **Rench”’ tails of courses related to the petro- lis 
leum industry may be obtained from cover 
the Chemical Engineering department. vaporizi 
ren ce under 
Matic Pert tics: : TULSA, Jan. 27.—Victor H. Smith, bles 
: vice president of the North American ube 
STEELORUIM ACCESSORIES Comp. i Betis aomhteryer | fails 
i eee eee ee eee ehout Feb. 1 for Hurape in connec- keep de 
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Hall, in 1915, Knew Value of Aromatic 
Fuel from Antiknock Stand point 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27 


HILE Clive M. Alexander, 
employed by the Gulf Refining 


Co., was working away in 
that company’s Port Arthur, Tex. re- 
finery from 1915 onward, studying and 
experimenting with various angles of 
vapor phase cracking, which resulted 
in the issuance to him of the 11 
patenst discussed in the Jan. 11 issue 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS (page 
69), William Augustus Hall was work- 
ing independently along much the same 
lines. In fact, he was at it earlier, 
apparently, than Alexander because 
the first of his applications for patent 
was filed in 1913 and one or two more 
were filed in 1914, while the earliest 


Alexander application was filed in 
1915. 
Hall was granted 9 patents. His 


claims in those patents which are 
published herewith, seem to cover a 
lot of ground. He covers a product, 
several methods for making it, ap- 
paratus for its manufacture, a method 
for treating it and he shows a good 
deal of knowledge of the antiknock 
value of aromatic fuels. 

He describes the product he pro- 
poses to make as—“having an initial 
boiling point at least as low as ordi- 
nary gasoline and a specific gravity 
at least as high as ordinary gasoline, 
said fuel being relatively free from 
liability to preignite, slow burning 
but igniting quickly, the fuel before 
refining being of a yellow color and 
when evaporated leaving a dark 
orange, non-drying substance with a 
strong, varnish like odor, the odor 
disappearing with the coloration by 
distilling said fuel with mineral mat- 
ter of the fullers earth type, said 
fuel being distinguishable from a prod- 
uct produced by simply a solution of 
a gas in a liquid by no greater loss 
In fractionation than results from 
the fractionation of ordinary gasoline.” 


HE Hall patents, which are 

listed in an accompanying table, 
cover methods and apparatus for 
vaporizing oil and cracking the vapors 
under pressure and at high tempera- 
ture and high velocity. The use of 
a tube cracking unit is described as 
Well as use of velocities sufficient to 
keep down deposit of carbon, use of 
Pressure of around 70 pounds in one 
patent and “above atmospheric” in 
Several, temperatures of the order 
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or less extent. 
Among these are: 





Early Days in the Vapor Phase Field 


} ip THE accompanying article are presented the claims in 
patents issued to W. A. Hall, now owned by The Texas Co. and 
figuring in the Gulf-Texas arrangement on vapor phase cracking. 
Besides the Gulf and The Texas Co. there are a number of others 
in the vapor phase field who will figure in the picture to a greater 


Pure Oil Co., W. G. Leamon; Sinclair Re- 
fining Co.; Dr. Walter Rittman; R. A. Brownlee; Dr Frank Tinker; 
Luis de Florez; Universal Oi! Products Co. 

In future articles to appear soon we will set forth the claims in 
these patents owned by the various interests and their dates. 


the 








of 600 degrees Cent., cracking by 
successive stages and use of a metal- 
lic catalyst. 

The fuel he further describes as 
“A hydrocarbon product of about .76 
to .80 specific gravity of which the 
vapor pressure at 26.7 degrees Cent. 
is equal to about 12 inches of mercury, 
containing olefin, acetylene and aro- 


matic hydrocarbons and having a 
carbon to hydrogen ratio of about 
6.73 to 1, having a _ sulfuric acid 


absorption number of about 76, bro- 
mine absorption number not below 
150 and iodin number not below about 
256.” 

Again he describes his product as 
“A motor fuel which when treated 
with sulfuric acid in amount sufficient 
to remove unsaturated portions, leaves 
a saturated liquid substantially all 
of which is immiscible with either 


methyl or ethyl alcohol, said fuel 
containing aromatic hydrocarbons, 
open chain saturated hydrocarbons 


and open chain unsaturated hydro- 
carbons and free of yellowish, col- 
loidal, resinous matter. 


Hall was helped in his work by 
Luis de Florez, who himself obtained 
several patents on several features 
in vapor phase cracking. The Texas 
Co. later acquired the patents of Hall. 
Patent claims show that Hall and 
Alexander travelled over much of the 
same ground at about the same time. 
In many cases it is hard to tell which 
one was first to the tape with his 
idea. 

The Gulf and The Texas Co., pur- 
sued their individual research work 
and experimentation on vapor phase 
cracking, and, to paraphrase the Two 


Black Crows, “They found that out.” 
Rather than fight out the relative 
rights of Hall and Alexander, the 
two companies reached an agreement 
under which each company took a 
license to operate under the vapor 
phase patents of the other, which was 
described in the Nov. 30 issue of 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS, page 17. 

The arrangement does not include 
any patents on aluminum chloride, 
first because aluminum chloride crack- 
ing is a liquid phase operation and 
second because the courts so far have 
upheld the Gulf’s rights to the alumi- 
num chloride patents in litigation 
with The Texas Co. 

The claims of the Hall patents, 
which figure in the Gulf-Texas ar- 
rangement, follow: 


No. 1,175,909—Process for the Con- 
version of Heavy Hydrocarbons 
ito Lighter Hydrocarbons 


(Application filed July 24, 1914) 


1.—The herein described method of convert- 
ing relatively heavy liquid hydrocarbons into 
lighter and more volatile hydrocarbons which 
comprises the step of vaporizing said relatively 
heavy hydrocarbons and cazzsirg a _ current 
of vapors to flow in the absence of extraneous 
hydrogen and in the absence of free oxygen 
in contact with a catalyst capable of effect- 
ing the fixation of hydrogen to hydrocarbons, 
said catalyst being maintained at a tempera- 
ture not materially below 600 degrees Cent. 
and said vapors being maintained under pres- 
sure materially above atmosphereic, thereafter 
allowing the products to expand into a separate 
expansion vessel and thereafter cooling the resi- 
dual products to produce by condensation a liquid 
hydrocarbon containing less carbon than said 
relatively heavy hydrocarbon and_ especially 
adapted for use in high speed internal combus- 
tion engines. 

2.—The herein described method of convert- 
ing relatively heavy hydrocarbons into lighter 
and more volatile hydrocarbons suitable for 
use in internal combustion engines which 
process comprises vaporizing said _ relatively 
heavy hydrocarbons alone, causing the vapors 
thereby produced, in the absence of extraneous 
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Manhattan Oil Company Condensing Units | 


100% STERLING Oil Sections 





{At right} A part of 
the condensing equip- 
ment. STERLING Oil 
Sections used exclusively. 


ry y r 


{Below} Partial view of 
the refinery of Manbat- 
tan Oil Company, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. Gen- 
eral Offices, Kansas City, 
Mo. 




























Is it economy or efficiency to use old-style con- 
densing surface, until the metal wears out, when 
you can materially increase gasoline production 
with STERLING Sections and have one-half your 
condenser box space available for future ex- 
pansion? 


The Manhattan Oil Company is another proof 
that it is profitable to install modern, efficient 
condensing equipment regardless of the con- 
dition of the obsolete material. 


Andrew Carnegie, years ago, established a 
sound precedent by scrapping new machinery 
which cost a fortune—because improved equip- 





ment pays for both itself and the discarded units. 


STERLING Sections require but half the box 
space necessary for old-style condensing sur- 
face, and every connection is instantly acces- 
sible. Replacements are made in a small fraction 
of the time formerly required. 


More rapid condensing and more effective cool 
ing is the experience of every STERLING equip: 
ped operator. 


Although cast in ARCO Corrosion Resisting 
Metal, and finished with the famous precision 
Ground Metal Joint, STERLING Oil Sections cost 
less (installed) than old-style surfaces installed. 


STERLING revised Catalog for engineers is now ready—it is sent free on request. Complete con- 
struction data and illustrations. Our district representatives are glad to co-operate with you 
by submitting estimates, lay-outs, etc., without the least obligation on your part. 





AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Industrial Division No.B 


40 West 40th Street 816 South Michigan Avenue 
YORK CHICAGO 


Facto 


ry: . 
Springfield, Ill. 995 Re 
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nydrogen and in the absence of free oxygen 
to flow rapidly through a confined space under 
a pressure of several atmospheres at a tem- 
perature sufficiently high to crack at least 
a portion of said hydrocarbon, in contact with 
a catalytic body, allowing the vapors so pro 
duced to expand into a separate expansion 
vessel wherein the pressure is materially lower 
than in the receptacle containing the catalytic 
body and wherein the rate of flow of the 
vapors is lower than in the receptacle contain- 
ing the catalytic body whereby free carbon 
will be deposited in said expansion vessel and 
thereafter cooling the vapors to condense liquid 
hydrocarbons. 

3.—The herein described method of converting 
relatively heavy liquid hydrocarbons into lighter 
and more volatile hydrocarbons adapted for 
use in high speed internal combustion engines 
consisting in vaporizing the relatively heavy 
hydrocarbons and subjecting the vapors, under 
pressure, in the absence of extraneous hydro 
gen and in the absence of free oxygen, to 
the action of a catalyst capable of effecting 
the fixation of hydrogen to hydrocarbons at a 
temperature sufficiently high to cause the 
separation of free carbon, allowing the prod- 
ucts to expand into a separate expansion 
vessel wherein a pressure is maintained con- 
siderably lower than the pressure in the re- 
ceptacle containing the catalyst, whereby the 
non-volatile materials are separated in said 
expansion vessel, and thereafter cooling the 
residual products to produce by condensation 
a liquid containing less carbon than the rela- 
tively heavy hydrocarbons employed. 

4.—The treatment of hydrocarbons of rela- 
tively high boiling points for the production 
of hydrocarbons of lower boiling points, the 
step of passing a current of vaporized hydro- 
carbons at a cracking temperature and in the 
absence of extraneous hydrogen in contact with 
a hydrogenating catalyst under a pressure of 
several atmospheres. 

5.—The step of passing a current of hydro- 
carbon vapors under a pressure materially 
above atmospheric in contact with a_ nickel 
catalyst at a temperature sufficiently high to 
liberate free carbon in the absence of ex- 
traneous hydrogen. 

6.—In the production of motor fuel from 
heavier hydrocarbons, the step of passing hy- 
drocarbon vapors alone into contact with a 
catalytic at a temperature above 600 degrees 
Cent. under pressure materially above at- 
mospheric. 

7.—The herein described method of converting 
relatively heavy liquid hydrocarbons into light- 
er and more volatile hydrocarbons which com- 
prises the step of vaporizing said relatively 
heavy hydrocarbons and causing a_ current 
of the vapors to flow in the absence of ex- 
traneous hydrogen and in the absence of free 
oxygen, in contact with a catalyst capable 
of effecting the fixation of hydrogen to hydro- 
carbons, said catalyst being maintained at a 
temperature above 600 degrees Cent. and said 
vapors being maintained under pressure ma- 
terially above atmospheric, thereafter allow- 
ing the products to expand into a _ separate 
expansion vessel wherein the pressure is ma- 
terially lower and the speed of the gases is 
materially lower than in the vessel containing 
the catalyst, passing the gases and vapors 
while at said lower pressure through a device 
capable of removing free carbon and thereafter 
cooling the residual products to produce by 
condensation a liquid hydrocarbon containing 
less carbon than said relatively heavy hydro- 
carbon and especially adapted for use in high 
speed internal combustion engines. 

8.—The herein described method of converting 
relatively heavy hydrocarbons into lighter and 
more volatile hydrocarbons suitable for use 
in internal combustion engines which process 
comprises vaporizing said relatively heavy hy- 
drocarbons alone, causing the vapors thereby 
produced, without the addition of other gases 
or vapors, to flow rapidly through a_ con- 
fined space under superatmospheric pressure 
and at a temperature sufficiently high to cause 
the liberation of free carbon while in contact 
with a catalytic body, allowing the vapors so 
produced to expand into a separate expansion 
vessel wherein the pressure is materially lower 
than in the receptacle containing the catalytic 
body and wherein the rate of flow of the va- 
pors is lower than in the receptacle containing 
the catalytic body, and passing the gases and 
vapors through a separating medium. 

9.—In the production of motor fuel, the step 
of suddenly lowering the pressure of a flow- 
ing mixture containing gases and vapors and 
containing suspended particles of free carbon 
carried by said mixture while causing said 
gases and vapors to enter an expansion vessel 
wherein the speed of flow of the gases and 
vapors is materially decreased. 

10.—A process of converting heavy hydro- 
carbon oils into hydrocarbons of lower boil- 
ing points which comprises passing the vapors 
of the hydrocarbons to be treated under pres- 
Sure materially above atmospheric and in the 
absence of steam over a substance capable 
of producing a catalytic action while main- 
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taining said substance at a temperature approxi- 
mating red heat. 

11.—A process of converting heavy petroleum 
oils into hydrocarbons of lower boiling points 
which comprises passing the vapors of the 
hydrocarbons to be treated under super at- 
mospheric pressure and in the absence of 
steam over a hydrogenating catalyst while 
maintaining said catalyst at a temperture 
approximating a red heat. 

12.—A process of converting heavy hydro- 
carbon oils into hydrocarbon oils having low- 
er boiling points which comprises passing the 
vapors of said heavy hydrocarbon oils under 
a pressure materially above atmospheric and in 
the absence of steam, over a catalyst while 
maintaining said catalyst at a temperature ap- 
proximating a red heat. 

13.—In the manufacture of motor fuel from 
hydrocarbon oils of which at least portions 
have boiling points materilly higher than 
those of ordinary gasoline the herein described 
improvement which comprises passing such oil 
in the form of a flowing current in the sub- 
stantial absence of extraneous water through 
a coil maintained at a temperature not ma- 
terially below 500 degrees Cent. while at a 
pressure sufficiently low to allow vaporization 
but materially above atmospheric and there- 
after rapidly lowering the pressure of the 
flowing mixture containing gases and vapors 
and containing suspended particles of free car- 
bon carried by said mixture and causing said 
gases and vapors to enter an expansion vessel 
wherein the speed of flow of the gases and 
vapors is materially decreased. 

14.—A process of converting heavy hydro- 
carbon oils into hydrocarbons of lower boiling 
points which comprises passing the vapors 
of the hydrocarbons to be treated under a 
pressure of several atmospheres in the absence 
of steam over a metallic substance capable of 
producing a catalytic action while maintining 
said substance at a temperature capable of 
cracking the heavy oils. 

15.—A process of converting lamp oils or 
other hydrocarbons into hydrocarbons of lower 
boiling points which comprises passing the 
vapors of the hydrocarbons to be treated under 
a pressure of several atmospheres over 3&8 
catalytic metal maintained at a temperature 
at which said catalytic metal possesses catalytic 
activity. 

16.—A process of converting heavy hydro- 
carbons into hydrocarbons of lower boiling 
points which comprises passing the vapors 
of said hydrocarbons under superatmospheric 
pressures and in the absence of steam or 
added hydrogen over a substance capable of 
producing catalytic action while maintained at 
a temperature capable of cracking oils. 

17.—A process of converting heavy hydro- 
carbons into hydrocarbons of lower boiling 
points which comprises passing the vapors 
of said heavy hydrocarbons in the absence of 
steam or other extraneous hydrogen under 
superatmospheric pressure over a “catalytic 
body of the nickel type” at a temperature 
approximating a red heat, allowing the prod- 
ucts of the reaction to expand to a _ lower 
pressure and removing the solid materials 
from the vaporous products. 

18.—In the manufacture of motor fuel from 
hydrocarbon oils of which at least portions 
have boiling points materially higher than 
those of ordinary gasoline, the step of passing 
such an oil in the form of a flowing current 
in the substantial absence of extraneous wa- 
ter, through a coil maintained at a tempera- 
ture not materially below 500 degrees Cent. 
while at a pressure sufficiently low to allow 
vaporization but materially above atmospheric. 


No. 1,175,910—Process of Making 
Motor Fuel 
(Applied for Jan. 23, 1915) 


1—The process of forming volatile hydrocar- 
bons, liquid at ordinary temperatures, by sub- 
jecting the gases and vapors resulting from 
the cracking and gasifying of hydrocarbon 
oils to so great an increase of pressure under 
substantially adiabatic conditions while the 
gases and vapors are in a heated state as 
to produce an endothermic reaction therein, 
and subsequently condensing the products so 
formed. 

2—Process of producing from mineral oil, 
liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile en- 
gines consisting in subjecting the gases and 
vapors resulting from the cracking and gasi- 
fying of mineral oil to sudden increase of 
pressure sufficient to produce an endothermic 
reaction therein, while the gases and va- 
pors are in a heated state, and subsequently 
condensing the products so formed. 

8—Process of producing from mineral oil, 
liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile 
engines, consisting in cracking the oil under 
pressure materially above atmospheric to pro- 
duce gases and vapors, expanding such gases 
and vapors, then subjecting such gases and 
vapors to sudden increase of pressure while 
the gases are in a heated state, condensing 


the products so formed and redistilling with 
mineral matter of the fuller’s earth type. 
4—Process of producing from mineral oil, 
liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile 
engines, consisting in eracking the oil under 
pressure to produce gases and vapors, expand- 
ing such gases and vapors, then subjecting 
such gases and vapors to sudden increase of 
pressure sufficient in amount to produce an 
endothermic reaction therein while the gases 
are in a heated state, condensing the prod- 
ucts so formed and clarifying the product. 
5—Process of producing from mineral oil 
a liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile 
engines consisting in cracking an oil under 
pressure at a high temperature to produce 
gases and vapors, releasing the pressure of the 
gases and vapors produced within a_ short 
time after their production, passing such gases 
and vapors through a mass of material 
capable of removing solid materials, and mate- 
rials having high boiling points, partially 
cooling the gases and vapors to remove the 
fractions of high boiling from those of low 
boiling points, mechanically compressing the 
partially cooled, but still warm vapors and 
gas from which the fractions of high boiling 
points have been separated to attach portions 
of the gas to the vapors, cooling and con- 
densing the products resulting from the com- 
pression under substantially the pressure of 
compression thereby forming a liquid, remov- 
ing the portions of gas not affixed to vapor 
on compression and condensation, and clarify- 
ing and deodorizing the liquid product. 
6—Process of producing from mineral oil 
a liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile 
engines consisting in cracking an oil at high 
temperature under pressure to produce gases 
and vapors, expanding the gases and vapors 
to deposit solid matter carried by the gases 
partially cooling the gases and vapors to re- 
move the fractions boiling at high points 
from those boiling at low points, mechanically 
compressing the hot vapors and gas from 
which the fractions boiling at high points 
have been extracted to attach portions of the 
gas to the vapors formed, cooling and con- 
densing the products resulting from the com- 
pression under substantially the pressure of 
compression thereby forming a liquid, remov- 
ing the portions of gas not affixed to vapor 
during the compression and condensation and 
clarifying and deodorizing the liquid product. 
7—Process of producing from mineral oil 
a liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile en- 
gines consisting in cracking an oil at a high 
temperature under pressure to produce gases 
and vapors, releasing the pressure of the 
gases and vapors produced immediately sub- 
sequent to their production, passing the gases 
and vapors through a dephlegmator to remove 
the fractions boiling at high points from 
those boiling at low points, mechanically com- 
pressing the warm vapors and gas from which 
the fractions boiling at high points have 
been extracted to attach portions of the gas 
to the vapor formed, cooling and condensing 
the products resulting from the compression 
under substantially the pressure of compres- 
sion thereby forming a liquid, removing the 
portions of gas not affixed to vapor on com- 
pression and condensation, and clarifying and 
deodorizing the liquid product. 
8—Process of producing from mineral oil 
a liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile 
engines consisting in cracking an oil under 
a pressure of about 70 pounds per square 
inch at a temperature of from about 540 
degrees Cent. to 600 degrees Cent. to pro- 
duce gases and vapors, releasing the pressure 
of the gases and vapors produced immediately 
subsequent to their production, passing such 
gases and vapors through a material on which 
any free carbon carried by the gases will de- 
posit, partially condensing the gases and 
vapors to remove the fractions boiling at high 
points from those boiling at low points, me- 
chanically compressing the portions, boiling at 
the lower temperature along with the gas to 
a pressure of not less than about 125 pounds 
per square inch the hot vapors and gas from 
which the fractions boiling at high points 
have been extracted, to attach portions of 
the gas to the vapor formed, cooling and con- 
densing the products resulting from compres- 
sion under substantially the pressure of com- 
pression whereby to form a liquid, removing 
the portions of gas not chemically affixed to 
vapor on compression and condensation, and 
clarifying and deodorizing the liquid product. 
9—Process of producing from mineral oil a 
liquid fuel suitable for use in automobile en- 
gines consisting in subjecting the oil to a 
high temperature and a moderate pressure 
to produce cracking, extracting the high boil- 
ing point fractions from the cracked prod- 
ucts, compressing the remainder of the prod- 
uct while in the vapor and gaseous state 
sufficiently to produce an endothermic re- 
action between such gas and vapor, and clarify- 
ing and deodorizing the product by distilla- 
tion with mineral matter. 
10—In the cracking of oil and the produc- 
tion of motor spirit therefrom, the step of 
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No wonder they were 
‘‘surprised at results!’’ 


WO officials of an oil 

company who recently 
saw one of their gasoline 
truck tanks cleaned with 
Oakite had reason to feel 
surprised. For the job was 
dene better and in half the 
time previously required! 


And every trace of oil and 
dirt was removed from the 
tank, leaving its paint look- 
ing good as new. 


The remarkable efficiency 
and economy of Oakite 
materials may surprise you, 
too. Let one of our Service 
Men call and explain more 
about Cakite advantages for 
all your cleaning. Write us— 
no obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
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42C Thames St., New York, N.Y. 
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subjecting the warm vapors and gases to a 
sufficient increase of pressure to effect a low- 
ering of temperature therein. 

11—The step of producing, by substantially 
adiabatic compression of the gases and vapors 
produced by cracking oils an endothermic 
chemical reaction therein. 

12—In the process of producing motor fuel 
from hydrocarbon oils, the step of cracking 


oils, and thereafter subjecting at least a 
portion of the gases and vapors. produced 
therefrom, to a_ sufficient increase in pres- 


sure, to produce an endothermic chemical re- 
action therein. 

13—A process of producing from mineral 
oil, a liquid fuel suitable for use in internal 
combustion engines, consisting in cracking 
the oil under pressure to produce’ gases 
and vapors, expanding said gases and vapors 
and thereafter subjecting said gases and vapors 
to an increase in pressure, sufficient to pro- 
duce an endothermic reaction therein. 

14—A process of producing from mineral 
oil, a liquid fuel suitable for use in automo- 
bile engines, which comprises cracking mineral 
oil under pressure to produce gases, light 
vapors and heavy vapors, partially colling said 
gases and vapors, and thereafter subjecting 
the uncondensed portion thereof to an _ in- 
crease in pressure sufficient to produce an 
endothermic reaction in said gases and vapors. 

15—In the manufacture of motor fuel the 
step of adiabatically compressing a mixture of 
hydrocarbon vapors and gases sufficiently to 
produce an_ endothermic chemical reaction 
therein. 

16—A_ process of forming volatile hydro- 
carbons, which comprises subjecting the gases 
and vapors resulting from the cracking and 
gasifying of hydrocarbon oils, to so great an 
increase of pressure, without heating or cool- 
ing the said gases and vapors from the out- 
side, to any substantial amount, and while the 
gases and vapors are in a heated state, as to 
produce and endothermic reaction therein, and 


subsequently condensing the products’ so 
formed. 
17—In the production of motor fuel, the 


step of subjecting gases and vapors produced 
by cracking oils, to so great an increase of 
pressure while at a temperature materially 
below 3825 degrees Cent. as to produce an 
endothermic reaction therein. 


No. 1,194,289—Process of * Cracking 
Hydrocarbons 
(Application Filed March 21, 1916) 


1—A process of cracking an oil consisting 
largely of fractions having higher boiling 
points than ordinary gasoline, which comprises 
passing said oil at a rate of flow sufficient 
to prevent deposition of any material amount 
of free carbon, through a pipe under a pres- 
sure materially above atmospheric, while at 
a temperacure sufficient to vaporize the said 
oil and to only partially crack the same into 
products having a boiling point range suitable 
for use directly as gasoline, then suddenly 
introducing the products of the partial crack- 
ing step while discontinuing the external 
heating, into a separate receptacle and against 


obstructions therein, under conditions capable 
of converting a material proportion of the 
energy of velocity into heat, and _ thereby 


developing, within the gases and vapors, a 
sufficient amount of heat to effect a further 
cracking of the said vapors. 

2—In the process of cracking oils, the step 
of suddenly converting into heat, a_ portion 
of the energy represented by the velocity of 
a rapidly flowing mixture of gases and vapors 
of cracked hydrocarbons, a part only of 
which have a _ suitable boiling point range 
for use directly as gasoline, by directing said 
rapidly flowing mixture against obstructions, 
whereby the temperature is raised and a fur- 
ther cracking is_ effected. 

8—In the cracking of oil, the step of pass- 
ing of the hydrocarbon oil rapidly through 
a coil at an elevated temperature and under 
a superatmospheric pressure suitable to pro- 
duce some cracking and to leave a mixture con- 
sisting essentially of vapors and gases, and 
then raising the temperature of the _ said 
vapors and gases sufficiently to further crack 
the said vapors, while avoiding the application 
of external heat during said second heating 
step. 

4—A process of cracking oil for the produc- 
tion of motor fuel or of products containing 
members of the aromatic series, such as ben- 
zene, toluene, xylene, which comprises’ the 
successive steps of forcing the oil at a high 
rate of flow through tubes heated to a tem- 
perature below the desired cracking tempera- 
ture and under a pressure materially above 
atmospheric, but low enough to permit vapor- 
ization of the bulk of the oil, and thereafter 
directing the rapidly flowing current of 
vapors and gases against obstructions, while 
s-Adenly redveing the velocity of the vapors 
and gases, and thereby raising the tempera- 
tu.e vnereof by heat generated therein, sub- 
stantially as and for the purpose described. 


5—A process of cracking oil which com- 
prises forcing the oil at a high rate of flow, 
under pressure materially above atmospheric 
through a tubular retort heated to a _ tem- 
perature sufficient to produce a mixture of 
vapors and gases containing some cracked hy- 
drocarbons of a lower boiling point range 
than the original oil employed, and suddenly 
directing the rapidly flowing mixture of vapors 
against obstructions while reducing the velocity 
of the vapors and gases produced and thereby 
raising the temperature thereof, to produce the 
desired amount of cracking. 

6—A process of cracking oil which includes 
the step of first effecting a partial cracking by 
subjecting the vapors of said oil, while flowing 
at a high rate of speed under a pressure of 
several atmospheres, through a decomposing 
retort heated to a temperature below that 
necessary for producing the completion of the 
desired cracking operation, and then further 
raising the temperature of said vapors, without 
the application of any external heat, by con- 
verting into heat, a portion of the energy 
represented by the velocity of the vapors and 
gases, whereby the completion of the _ de- 
sired cracking operation is effected. 

7—A process of cracking oils for the pro- 
duction of motor spirit or of members of the 
aromatic series such as benzene, toluene and 
xylene consisting in forcing the oil through a 
pipe under a pressure of not materially less 
than about 75 lbs. per square inch at a tem- 
perature inside the pipe of from 550 degrees 
Cent. to about 700 degrees Cent. to produce 
a velocity of vapors of not less than about 
5000 feet per minute, and expanding the 
vapors and gases into a much larger pipe, con- 
taining obstructions. 

8—A process of cracking oils for the pro- 
duction of motor spirit or of members of 
the aromatic series such as benzene, toluene 
and xylene consisting in forcing the oil 
through a pipe under a_ pressure of not 
materially less than about 75 pounds per 
square inch at a temperature inside the pipe 
of from 550 degrees Cent. to about 700 
degrees Cent. to produce a velocity of vapors 
of not less than about 5000 feet per minute, 
and thereafter further heating the said 
vapors by directing the same against ob- 
structions and quickly reducing the speed of 
flow thereof. 

9—A process of cracking oil consisting es- 
sentially of fractions which have higher 
boiling points than ordinary gasoline, which 
comprises passing said oil at a rate of flow 
sufficient to prevent deposition of material 
amounts of free carbon, through a pipe under 
a pressure materially above atmospheric, but 
sufficiently low to allow’ vaporization of 
said oil, while at a temperature sufficient to 
only partially crack said oil into products 
having a boiling point range suitable for use 
as gasoline, then suddenly introducing the 
products of said partial cracking step, while 
discontinuing external heating, into a separate 
receptacle, and against obstructions therein, 
and raising the temperature of the gases and 
vapors by heat developed by the impingment 
of the said gases and vapors against said ob- 
structions, to effect a further cracking of the 
said vapors. 

10—The process of converting hydrocarbon 
oils which comprises subjecting a_ rapidly 
flowing current of oil vapor, while under a 
pressure materially above atmospheric, to 
a temperature suffcient to only partially crack 
the same into products having the _ boiling 
point range of ordinary gasoline, then lowering 
the pressure and speed of flow and simul- 
tanously raising the temperature of the 
same by causing the vapors to impinge upon 
a baffle to effect a further amount of cracking. 

11—A process of cracking an oil having 
higher boiling points than ordinary gasoline, 
which comprises passing said oil at a _ rate 
of flow sufficient to prevent deposition of 
any material amount of free carbon, through 
a pipe while under a pressure sufficient to 
prevent conversion of excessive quantities of 
the oil into fixed gases, while at a temperature 
sufficient to vaporize said oil and to only 
partially crack the same into products having 
a boiling point range suitable for use as gaso- 
line, then further raising the temperature of 
the vaporized and partially cracked oil, by 
causing the said vapors to enter a_ separate 
receptacle_and to impinge against obstructions 
therein, and to thereby raise the temperature 
of the said vapors sufficient to further crack 
said vapors. 


No. 1,239,099—Hydrocarbon Product 
(Applied for May 7, 1915) 


1—A liquid fuel for use in automobile en- 
gines having larger fractions boiling at tem- 
peratures below 80 degrees Cent. than any 
hydrocarbon distillate of the paraffin series 
with a similar specific gravity and having 
an initia] boiling point at least as low as 
that of ordinary gasoline, and a calorific value 
and specific gravity both higher than that of 
ordinary gasoline, said fuel being _ relatively 
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free from liability to pre-ignite. 

2—A liquid fuel for use in automobile en- 
gines having larger fractions boiling at tem- 
peratures below 80 degrees Cent. than a par- 
affin hydrocarbon distillate with a _ similar 
specific gravity and having an initial boiling 
point at least as low as ordinary gasoline, 
and a specific gravity at least as high as 
ordinary gasoline, said fuel being relatively 
free from liability to pre-ignite, slow burning 
but igniting quickly, the fuel before refining 
being of a yellow color, and when evaporated 
leaving a dark orange non-drying substance 
with a strong varnish-like odor, the odor dis- 
appearing with the coloration by distilling said 
fuel with mineral matter of the fullers’ earth 
type, said fuel being distinguishable from a 
product produced by simply a solution of a 
gas in a liquid, by no greater loss in frac- 
tionation than results from the fractionation of 
ordinary gasoline. 

38—A crude motor fuel produced from 
mineral oil, said fuel having a yellow color- 
ation and peculiar odor and depositing resinous 
sticky matter on evaporation, the coloring mat- 
ter and odor being substantially all removable 
by filtration through fullers’ earth, said fuel 
having a gravity not below about .76, and a 
calorific value greater than ordinary gasoline. 

4—A motor fuel characterized by the proper- 
ties of slow burning, rapid ignition, flash 
point and initial boiling point at least as 
low as those of ordinary gasoline, and having 
relatively large fractions volatile at low tem- 
perature, said fuel having a greater calorific 
value than ordinary gasoline. 

56—A motor fuel containing unsaturated 
hydrocarbons, said fuel commencing to boil 
materially below 35 degrees Cent., not less 
than about 23 per cent of said spirit being 
volatile at temperatures below 100 degrees 
Cent., said spirit having a specific gravity of 
not less than .76. 

6—A liquid fuel for use in automobile en- 
gines having larger fractions boiling at tem- 
peratures below 100 degrees Cent., than any 
straight gasoline with a similar specific gravity, 
and having initial boiling point and _ flash 
point at least as low as those of ordinary 
gasoline. 

7—A motor fuel suitable for use in internal 
combustion engines, having a gravity between 
.75 and .81 and having a carbon to hydrogen 
ratio of about 6.73 to 1. 

8—A motor fuel having a gravity of about 
.76, and having larger fractions volatile below 
80 degrees Cent., than ordinary gasoline of 
the same gravity, and containing considerable 
amounts of hydrocarbons having less hydrogen 
than would correspond to the formula CnHn+ . 
etc. 

9—A motor fuel of a gravity of between .75 
and .80 said fuel containing not less than 
about 19 per cent volatile at a temperature 
of 100 degrees Cent. 

10—A hydrocarbon product having a gravity 
between .75 and .80, containing olefin hydro- 
carbons, acetylene hydrocarbons, and aromatic 
hydrocarbons, said product having a carbon to 
hydrogen ratio of about 6.73 to 1, and having 
a fractions volatile at 80 and 100 degrees 
ent. 

11—A hydrocarbon product having approxi- 
mately the following distillation table: 


Temperature Fraction % Total over % 
Between 

25 and 50° C. 4.25 to 5.00 4.25 to 5.00 

50 and 80 8.75 to 9 13 +tol4 

80 and 100 6.5 to 6 19.5 to 20 
100 and 130 11.5 to 10.5 31 to 30.5 
130 and 160 18.5 to 14.25 50.5 to 44.75 
160 and 200 21 to 23.75 71.5 to 68.5 
200 and 230 9.5 to 12.25 81 to 80.75 
230 and 245 About 4 85 to 84.75 
12—A hydrocarbon product of a_ gravity 


about .76 to .77, of which the vapor pressure 
at 26.7 degrees Cent. is equal to about 12 
inches of mercury. 

13—A hydrocarbon product of a gravity of 
about .76 to .77, of which the vapor pressure, 
at all temperatures between 12.8 and 37.8 
degrees Cent. is materially higher than that 
of o-Aina-y casoline of the same gravity, said 
product having a carbon to hydrogen ratio 
; + uaa a product consisting solely of 
olefins, 

14—A motor fuel having a_ boiling point 
range of at least from 33 degrees Cent. to 
140 degrees Cent., and having a gravity be- 
tween .76 and .77, said product having a car- 
bon to hydrogen ratio greater than a product 
consisting solely of olefins. 

15—A motor fuel containing ethylene hydro- 
ce ‘ane aretylene hydrocarbons and aromatic 
hydrocarbons, having a carbon to hydrogen 
14u0 O: about 6.73 to 1, and having a frac- 
tion not materially below 19.5 per cent volatile 
at 100 degrees Cent. 

16—A motor fuel of a gravity of .75 to .80 
containing endothermic hydrocarbons, and hav- 
ing a carbon to hydrogen ratio materially 


greater than that of a product consisting 
Solely of olefin hydrocarbons. 
17—-A motor fuel, having a_ gravity of 
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about .76, of which not less than 40 per cent 
distills at temperatures not over 150 degrees 
Cent., said fraction having a bromin number 
not below 100, the carbon to hydrogen ratio 
of the fuel being about 6.73 to 1. 

18—A motor fuel having a gravity between 
-75 and .81 having a larger fraction volatile 
at 100 degrees Cent. than ordinary gasoline, 
having a bromin absorption number not be- 
low 135, a carbon to hydrogen ratio of about 
6.73 to 1, containing olefin hydrocarbons, 
acetylene hydrocarbons and aromatic hydro- 
carbons, having a higher vapor pressure than 
ordinary gasoline, having not less than 23 
per cent volatile at 100 degrees Cent., said 
fraction having a sulfuric acid absorption 
number of about 76 and a bromin absorption 
number not below about 150. 

19—A motor fuel having a gravity of not 
below .755, not less than 23 per cent of which 
distills at temperatures below 100 degrees 
Cent., said fraction having a sulfuric acid 
absorption number of about 76, said fuel in 
the unrefined state having a _ yellow. color, 
which color is removable by distillation with 
fullers’ earth. 

20—A motor fuel having a gravity of be- 
tween .75 and .80, the fraction distilling below 
100 degrees Cent., having a sulfuric acid ab- 
sorption number not below 76. 

21—A motor fuel having a_ gravity of 
between .75 and .80 the fraction distilling 
below 100 degrees Cent., having a bromin 
number not below about 150, said fuel in 
the unrefined state having a yellow color, 
which color is removable by distillation with 
fullers’ earth. 

22—A motor fuel having a gravity of be- 
tween .75 and .80, the fraction distilling 
below 100 degrees Cent., having an_ iodin 
number not below about 256, said fuel in the 
unrefined state having a yellow color, which 
color is removable by distillation with fullers’ 
earth. 

23—A motor fuel having a gravity of be- 
tween .75 and .80 said fuel containiag olefin 
hydrocarbons, acetylene hydrocarbons and aro- 
matic hydrocarbons, and said fuel having a 
vapor pressure at 26.7 degrees Cent., equal 
to about 12 inches of mercury. 

24—-A hydrocarbon product having a gravity 
of not less than .74, commencing to distill 
below 50 degrees Cent., the fraction distilling 
below 100 degrees Cent. having a _ bromin 
number not less than 145, said fuel in the 
unrefined state having a yellow color, which 
color is removable by distillation with fullers’ 
earth. 

25—A motor fuel of a gravity not less than 
-755 of which not materially less than 23 per 
cent is volatile at 100 degrees Cent. 

26—A motor fuel of a _ gravity not less 
than .755, the fraction thereof distilling below 
100 degrees Cent., having a bromin number 
of about 150, the entire fuel having a carbon 
to hydrogen ratio greater than that of a 
 catgaa consisting solely of ethylene hydrocar- 
ons. 

27—A liquid fuel having approximately the 
composition when analyzed of carbon 85.9, hy- 
drogen 12.76, a carbon-hydrogen ration of 
about 6.73:1, the carbon being in excess of 
that requpired by either the saturated or 
ethylene series. 

28—A liquid fuel yielding when distilled 
up to 150 degrees Cent., gases and vapors 
uncondensed by water cooling, containing 
about 73.4 per cent of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, the gas left after absorption by fuming 
sulfuric acid on exploding with oxygen yielding 
carbon dioxid and water vapor in the ratio 
of about 3:4 and the whole gas on explosion 
with oxygen giving carbon dioxid and water 
vapor in the ratio of 5:4.1. 

29—A motor fuel consisting essentially of 
hydrocarbon materials, and containing aro- 
matic hydrocarbons, open-chain saturated hy- 
drocarbons, olefin hydrocarbons, and acetylene 
hydrocarbons, said fuel having a carbon hy- 
drogen ratio not far from 6.73 to 1, having 
a gravity above .76, and having a_ lower 
flash point than a saturated distillate of the 
paraffin series of the same gravity, and a 
higher calorific value than such a distillate. 

80—A hydrocarbon liquid having a calorific 
value about 8 per cent greater than that of 
a gasoline of the same gravity. 


No. 1,239,100—Liquid Fuel 
(Application filed May 6, 1915) 


1—A water-white liquid fuel having the com- 
position when analyzed of approximately 
carbon 85.9 per cent, hydrogen 12.76 per cent, 
having a carbon to hydrogen ratio of about 
6.73 to 1, said fuel having a specific gravity 
of not materially below .76, a materially 
larger percentage of the same being volatile 
at 100 degrees Cent., than would be the 
case with ordinary gasoline, said fuel con- 
taining ethylene hydrocarbons and aromatic 
hydrocarbons, said fuel being further char- 
acterized by the properties of slow burning, 
rapid ignition, having flash point and initial 


boiling point at least as low as those of or- 
dinary gasoline and high absorption value, 
said fuel being substantially free from yellow- 
ish, resinous, colloidal matter. 

2—A refined liquid fuel having approximately 
the composition when analyzed of carbon 85.9 
per cent, hydrogen 12.76 per cent, a carbon- 
tydrogen ratio of 6.73 to 1, the carbon being 
in excess of that required by either the 
saturated or ethlylene series, said fuel being 
substantially free from yellowish, resinous, 
colloidal matter. 

A motor fuel which when treated with 
sulfuric acid in amount sufficient to remove 
the unsaturated portions, leaves a_ saturated 
liquid substantially all of which is immiscible 
with either methyl alcohol or ethyl alcohol, 
said fuel containing aromatic hydrocarbons, 
open chain saturated hydrocarbons, and open 
chain unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

4—A liquid fvel having about 35 per cent 
volatile at 80 degrees Cent., and a_ specific 
gravi.y of not less than .76, having an initial 
boiling point at least as low as that of 
ordinary gasoline, said fuel being substan- 
tially free from resinous matter, said fuel 
containing aromatic hydrocarbons, open chain 
saturated ‘hydrocarbons, and open chain un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. 

5—A liquid fuel having a gravity not be- 
low .76, about 35 per cent thereof being 
volatile at 80 degrees Cent., said fuel being 
free from yellowish, colloidal, resinous matter, 
said fuel containing aromatic hydrocarbons, 
open chain saturated hydrocarbons and open 
chain unsaturated hydrocarbons. 

6—A refined motor fuel characterized by 
the properties of slow burnings, and rapid ig- 
nition, said fuel having flash point and initial 
boiling point at least as low as those of 
ordinary gasoline, having fractions volatile at 
80 degrees Cent., and at 100 degrees Cent., 
at least as large as those of ordinary gasoline, 
said fuel being substantially free from yellow- 
ish, resinous, colloidal matter, said fuel con- 
taining aromatic hydrocarbons, open. chain 
saturated hydrocarbons, and open chain un- 
saturated hydrocarbons. 

7—A water-white motor fuel containing con- 
siderable quantities of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons, said fuel having an initial boiling point 
below 35 degrees Cent., having a_ specific 
gravity of not less than .76, and having ma- 
terially larger fractions volatile at 100 degrees 
Cent., than would be the case with ordinary 
gasoline, said fuel being substantially free 
from yellow, resinous, colloidal matter, and 
having a carbon to hydrogen ratio of about 
6.73 :1. 

8—A water-white motor fuel suitable for 
use in internal combus-ion engines having a 
specific gravity not materially below .76, and 
having a carbon to hydrogen ratio of 6.73 to 
1, said fuel being substantially free from yel- 
lowish, resinous, colloidal matter. 

9—A water-white motor fuel having a grav- 
ity of about .76, having as much as 35 per 
cent volatile at 80 degrees Cent., all of said 
fuel distilling below 150 degrees Cent., said 
fuel being subs‘antially free from yellowish, 
resinous, colloidal matter, said fuel containing 
aromatic hydrocarbons, open chain saturated 
hydrocarbons, and open chain unsaturated hy- 
drocarbons. 

10—A water-white hydrocarbon product hav- 
ing a gravity not materially below .16, con- 
taining olefin hydrocarbons and open chain 
hydrocarbons more unsaturated than the ole- 
fins, said fuel being substantially free from 
yellowish, resinous, colloidal matter, and not 
materially less than 35 per cent of said fuel 
being volatile as 80 degrees Cent. 

11—A liquid hydrocarbon motor fuel, hav- 
ing a gravity of not less than .76, and con- 
taining aromatic hydrocarbons, olefin hydrocar- 
bons and hydrocarbons more unsaturated than 
olefin hydrocarbons, not less than about 35 
per cent of said fuel being volatile at 80 
degrees Cent., and not less than about 61 
per cent of said fuel being volatile at 100 
degrees Cent., said fuel having a carbon to 
hydrogen ratio of about 6.73 to 1, and having 
a higher calorific value than ordinary gasoline, 
said fuel being substantially free from yellow- 
ish. resinous, colloidal matter. 

12.—A substantially water-white motor fuel 
consisting essentially of hydrocarbons, and 
containing aromatic hydrocarbons, olefin § hy- 
drocarbons and hydrocarbons more unsaturated 
than the olefins, said fuel having a gravity of 
not less than about .76, said fuel being sub- 
stantialily free from yellowish, colloidal, res- 
inous matter, and havi-g a carbon to hy- 
droven ratio of substantially 6.73; 1. 

13—A motor fuel, having a boiling point 
range of at least from 33 degrees Cent to 140 
degrees Cent., being substantial!y water white, 
free from colloidal, resinous, yellowish matter 
in solution, and having a carbon to hydrogen 
ratio of about 6.73 to 1. 

14—A _ water-white motor fuel containing 
ethylene hydrocarbons, aromatic hydrocarbons, 
and open-chain hydrocarbons more unsaturat- 
ed than olefin hydrocarbons, not less than 
about 60 per cent of said fuel being volatile 
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at 1luvU degrees Cent., said fuel being substan- 
tially free from yellowish, colloidal, resinous 
matter. 

15—A motor fuel of a gravity of over .76 
of which not less than about 61 per cent 
it volatile at 100 degrees Cent., said fuel 
being substantially free from yellowish, col- 
loidal, resinous matter. 

16—A motor fuel having substantially the 
following fractionation table: 
Boiling up to 650 degrees Cent.... 
Boiling up to 60 degrees Cent. 


Boiling up to 70 degrees Cent..... 
Boiling up to 80 degrees Cent..... 
Boling up to 90 degrees Cent..... 
Boiling up to 100 degrees Cent..... 


Boiling up to 110 degrees Cent..... 
Boiling up to 120 degrees Cent..... 
Boiling up to 130 degrees Cent..... 
Boiling up to 140 degrees 
Boiling up to 150 degrees Cent 
stantially all said product being free from 
resinous coloring matter, substantially as de- 
scribed. 

17—A_ water-white motor fuel having a 
gravity of .76, of which about 35 per cent 
is volatile at 80 degrees Cent., and about 61 
per cent is volatile at 100 degrees Cent., said 
fuel being substantially free from yellowish, 
resinous colloidal matter. 

18—A motor fuel having a gravity of .76, 
containing between about 20 per cent and 
about 50 per cent of unsaturated hydrocar- 
bons and having not less than about 35 per 
cent volatile at about 80 degrees Cent. 

19—A motor fuel having substantially the 
following froctionation table: 


Boiling up to 50 degrees Cent. 
Boiling up to 60 degrees Cent 
Boiling up to 70 degrees Cent..... 
Boiling up to 80 degrees Cent. 
Boiling up to 90 degrees Cent.. 
Boiling up to 100 degrees Cent.. 
Boiling up to 110 degrees 
Boiling up to 120 degrees Cent 
Boiling up to 130 degrees Cent 
Boiling up to 140 degrees Cent. 

150 degrees Cent. substantially 








all. 

No. 1,242,795—Process for Production 
of Motor Spirit from Heavy 
Hydrocarbons 
(Applied for March 12, 1914) 


1—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises producing a mixture of vapors and 


gases, said vapors containing a considerable 
percentage of compounds of the _ ethlylene 
series, by cracking hydrocarbon oil under a 


pressure materially above atmospheric and at 
a temperature not lower than about 500 de- 
grees Cent., separating out those portions of 
the vapors having boiling points of about 200 
degrees Cent. and above, leaving a mixture of 
gases and vapors at a temperature of over 
100 degrees Cent., and thereafter cooling said 


mixture including the gases and remaining 
vapors while under a_ pressure materially 
above atmospheric, to condense out a motor 
fuel. 


2—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises heating portions of different hydro- 
carbon oils, to temperatures in excess of 600 
degrees Cent., under a pressure materially 
above atmospheric, cooling the gases and va- 
pors thereby produced, down to at least about 
200 degrees Cent. but not down to 100 de- 
grees Cent., to condense products having high 
boiling points, and removing at least the major 
part of the condensate from the remaining 
gases and vapors, subjecting the remaining 
gases and vapors thereby produced while still 
in a heated condition, to pressure materially 
above atmospheric, and finally further cooling 
the gases and vapors while under a pressure 
materially above atmospheric to condense out 
the motor fuel. 

8—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil 
under a pressure materially above atmospheric, 
at a temperature sufficiently high to convert a 
portion of the oil into fixed gases, and to 
produce vapors containing considerable per- 
centages of unsaturated hydrocarbons; cooling 
the vapors and gases sufficiently to cause the 
portions having boiling points of about 200 
degrees Cent., to condense out; and thereafter 
subjecting the resulting gases and vapors at 
a temperature of 100 to 200 degrees Cent., 
to a pressure of not less than about 70 pounds 
per square inch, to produce a chemical affixa- 
tion of the gases and vapors. 

4—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking a mineral oi] under a pres- 
sure of several atmospheres, at a temperature 
of above 500 degrees Cent., cooling the gases 
and vapors, while still under a pressure of 
several atmospheres, to a temperature of not 
over about 200 degrees Cent., to separate out 
materials having high boiling points, thereby 
producing a mixture containing the gases and 
containing the vapors of those portions which 
remain in vapor form at the temperature 
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employed in said step, subjecting said mixture 
to a pressure above that used in the said 
cooling step, and thereafter cooling said mix- 
ture under a pressure at least as great as 
that employed in the cracking operation, to 
condense out the motor fuel. 


5—A process of making a motor fuel from 
hydrocarbons of higher boiling points, which 
comprises cracking said hydrocarbons by pass- 
ing the same through a chamber at a tem- 
perature of about 600 degrees Cent., under a 
pressure of several atmospheres, separating 
from the gases and vapors thereby produced, 
a part at least of the constituents thereof 
which have boiling points above 200 degrees 
Cent., thereby producing a mixture of gases 
and non-condensed vapors at a temperature 
of 100 to 200 degrees Cent., subjecting said 
mixture to a pressure materially above atmos- 
pheric, and thereafter cooling said mixture un- 
der a pressure not less than that used in 
the first step, to condense out the motor fuel. 


6—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking hydrocarbon oils at 600 to 
650 degrees Cent., under a pressure of about 
70 pounds per square inch, thereafter cooling 
the resulting gases and vapors to about 200 
degrees Cent., to separate the most readily con- 
densable portions therefrom, subjecting the 
remaining gases and vapors to a pressure 
of at least about 70 pounds per square inch, 
and cooling the same while under a _ pres- 
sure of several atmospheres to condense out 
the motor fuel. 

7—A process of making a motor fuel from 
hydrocarbons of higher boiling points, which 
comprises cracking said hydrocarbons by pass- 
ing the same through a chamber at a tem- 
perature of at least 600 degrees Cent., under 
a pressure materially above atmospheric, sep- 
arating from the gases and vapors thereby 
produced, while still under a pressure mate- 
rially above atmospheric, a part at least of 
the constituents thereof having boiling points 
above 200 degrees Cent., then cooling the re- 
maining gases under a pressure not less than 
that used in the first step, to condense out the 
motor fuel. 

8—In the manufacture of motor fuel, the 
improvement which comprises subjecting to a 
pressure of about four atmospheres, a mixture 
including hydrocarbon gases and also including 
those portions of the vapors of a cracked hy- 
drocarbon liquid which are volatile at about 
200 degrees Cent., without material amounts of 
hydrocarbons having boiling points much above 
200 degrees Cent., and thereafter cooling the 
remaining mixture of gases and vapors while 
under a pressure of several atmospheres sub- 
stantially as described. 

9 In the manufacture of motor fuel, the 
herein described improvement which comprises 
chemically affixing hydrocarbon gases to a 
vaporizing “liquid base,” composed of hydro- 
carbons liquid at ordinary temperature, the 
larger part of which are volatile at a tem- 
perature of about 200 degrees Cent., by sub- 
jecting a mixture of said materials to a pres- 
sure materially above atmospheric, while at 
a temperature not materially below 100 degrees 
Cent., and thereafter cooling the resulting mix- 
ture under a pressure materially above atmos- 
pheric to condense the motor fuel. 


No. 1,242,796—Producing Motor Fuel 
(Applied for April 4, 1914 ) 


1—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking hydrocarbon oils at a tem- 
perature of about 600 to 650 degrees Cent., 
under a pressure of about 70 pounds per 
square inch, thereafter cooling the resulting 
gases and vapors to about 200 degrees Cent., 
while said gases and vapors are at a lower 
pressure to separate the most readily con- 
densable portions therefrom, increasing the 
pressure of the remaining gases and vapors, 
to a pressure of at least about 70 pounds per 
square inch, and thereafter cooling the mixture 
of gases and vapors to condense the product. 


2—A process of making a motor fuel from 
an oil of high boiling points, which comprises 
cracking said oil under a pressure exceeding 
four atmospheres, at a temperature of not less 
than about 600 degrees Cent., thereby producing 
a mixture comprising gases and vapors of both 
high and low boiling points, thereafter lowering 
both the temperature and pressure suffciently 
to remove the fractions of higher boiling 
points, thereafter increasing the pressure to 
over four atmospheres and then further low- 
ering the temperature sufficiently to condense 
the product. 

8—A process of producing a motor fuel 
from oil distillates having boiling points 
higher than gasoline, said process compris- 
ing, first, cracking said oi] under a pressure 
of about 70 pounds per square inch, and at 
a temperature materially above 500 degrees 
Cent., second, lowering the temperature of the 
gases and vapors to about 200 degrees Cent., 
while allowing the pressure to drop somewhat ; 


third, compressing the gases and vapors to a 
pressure of at least 70 pounds per square inch, 
and fourth, cooling the same under said pres- 
sure, to condense the motor fuel. 

4—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil 
under a pressure materially above atmospheric 
at a temperature sufficient to form gases, and 
vapors of materials having high boiling points, 
and unsaturated hydrocarbon vapors, then cool- 
ing the gases and vapors, at a pressure mate- 
rially lower than that used in the cracking 
operation, to a temperature of above 100 de- 
grees Cent., but not above 200 degrees Cent., 
to remove materials having higher boiling 
points, thereafter subjecting the remaining 
gases and vapors, at a temperature of 100 to 
200 degrees Cent., to a pressure of not less 
than about 70 pounds per square inch, and 
thereafter cooling the gases and vapors to con- 
dense the motor fuel. 

5—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil 
under a pressure materially above atmos- 
pheric at a temperature suffciently high to 
convert a portion of the oil into fixed gases, 
and to produce vapors containing considerable 
percentages of unsaturated hydrocarbons, cool- 
ing the vapors and gases, while under a 
pressure materially below that employed in the 
cracking operation, sufficiently to separate the 
portions having boiling points above about 
200 degrees Cent., thereafter subjecting the 
remaining gases and vapors, at a _ temperat- 
ture of 100 to 200 degree C., to a pressure ma- 
terially above that used in the said cooling 
step, and then cooling the gases and vapors 
—w to cause condensation of the motor 
uel. 

6—A process of making a motor fuel, which 
comprises cracking a mineral oil under high 
pressure, at a temperature above 500 degrees 
Cent., cooling the gases and vapors while at 
a pressure materially below that used in the 
cracking operation, to a temperature of not 
over about 200 degrees Cent., to separate out 
materials having high boiling points, further 
compressing the gases and vapors remaining 
from said cooling step, and cooling the gases 
ahd vapors while in said compressed state, to 
condense out the motor fuel. 

7—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking hydrocarbon oils at a 
temperature above 500 degrees Cent., under a 
pressure of about 70 pounds per square inch, 
lowering the pressure of the resulting gases 
and vapors, down to a pressure not greatly 
exceeding atmospheric, cooling the gases and 
vapors to a temperature below 200 degrees 
Cent., but not materially below 100 degrees 
Cent., to separate the most readily condensable 
portions therefrom, recompressing the gases to 
a pressure of at least 70 pounds per square 
inch, and cooling the remaining gases and 
vapors, under said pressure. 

8—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises passing a current of hydro- 
carbon oil at a pressure of about 70 pounds 
per square inch through a _ pressure-resisting 
tortuous pipe, located in a furnace heated to 
approximately 600 degrees Cent.; reducing the 
pressure of the gases and vapors, while cooling 
the same to a temperature of about 200 de- 
grees Cent., and removing the condensed ma- 
terials; recompressing the gases and vapors 
while materially above ordinary atmospheric 
temperature, to a pressure of approximately 
70 pounds per square inch, and thereafter 
cooling the gases and vapors to condense the 
motor fuel. 

9—A process of producing, from mineral oil, 
a Tiquid fuel suitable for use in internal 
combustion engines, consisting in cracking the 
oi] under a pressure materially above atmos- 
pheric to produce gases and vapors, expanding 
such gases and vapors, and cooling the same 
to a temperature sufficiently low to condense 
out material not sufficiently volatile for use 
as motor fuel, removing such condensed ma- 
terial and thereafter subjecting the remaining 
gases and vapors, to an increase in pressure, 
while the gases are in a heated state, and con- 
densing the product so formed. 

10—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises cracking oil under a pressure 
of several atmospheres at a high temperature 
to produce gases and vapors, releasing the 
pressure of the gases and vapors produced 
within a short time after their production, 
cooling said gases and vapors to separate 
such materia] as is not readily volatile, me- 
chanically compressing the partially cooled, but 
still warm vapors and gases from which the 
fractions of high boiling points have been 
separated, cooling and condensing the prod- 
ucts resulting from said compression, while 
under a pressure of several atmospheres. 

11—A process of producing a liquid motor 
fuel, which comprises cracking an oil at a 
high temperature under a pressure, materially 
above atmospheric, to produce gases and 
vapors, releasing the pressure of the gases 
and vapors shortly after their production, 
passing the gases and vapors through a de- 
phlegmator to remove materials of relatively 
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high boiling points, mechanically compressing 
the vapors and gases remaining, and further 
cooling and condensing the products. 

12—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises (a) passing hydrocarbon oil 
containing fractions having higher boiling 
points than ordinary gasoline, in the form 
of a flowing current through a tubular retort 
under a pressure of approximately 70 pounds 
per square inch maintained at a temperature 
of about 650 degrees Cent., whereby the oil 
is cracked and a_ considerable portion is 
gasified, (b) thereafter lowering the pressure 
to approximately atmospheric, lowering the tem- 
perature to approximately 200 degrees Cent., 
in order to condense and separate at least a 
portion of the products of high boiling points, 
(c) recompressing the gases and vapors to 
a pressure of approximately 70 pounds per 
square inch, while at a temperature of ap- 
proximately 200 degrees Cent., and thereafter 
(d) cooling the remaining gases and vapors to- 
gether, to condense out the motor fuel. 

13—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking a flowing current of hy- 
drocarbon oil at a temperature of about 600 
to 650 degrees Cent., under a pressure of 
about 70 pounds per square inch, thereafter 
cooling the resulting gases and vapors to 
about 200 degrees Cent., while said gases and 
vapors are at a lower pressure than that used 
in the cracking operation, to separate at 
least a portion of the most readily condens- 
able fractions, increasing the pressure of the 
remaining gases and vapors, while still at a 
temperature above normal atmospheric tempera- 
ture, to a pressure of at least about 70 
pounds per square inch, and thereafter cool- 
ing the mixture of gases and vapors to con- 
dense the product. 

14—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises heating a flowing current of 
hydrocarbon oil. containing fractions having 
higher boiling points than ordinary gasoline, 
under pressure materially above atmospheric, 
to a temperature capable of cracking the said 
oil with the production of permanent gases, 
lowering both the pressure and temperature 
of the gases and vapors thereby produced, suf- 
ficiently to separate out fractions having boil- 
ing points too high for use in the production of 
a gasoline substitute, recompressing the remain- 
ing mixture of gases and vapors, while at 
a temperature materially above atmospheric, 
and thereafter cooling the remaining gases 
and vapors under super-atmospheric pressure, 
to condense out the motor fuel. 

15—A process of making a motor fuel 
from an oil of high boiling points which com- 
prises cracking a flowing current of said oil 
under a pressure exceeding four atmospheres, 
at a temperature of not less than about 600 
degrees Cent., thereby producing a mixture 
comprising gases and vapors of both high and 
low boiling points, thereafter lowering both 
the temperature and pressure sufficiently to 
remove at least a portion of the fractions 
of high boiling points, thereafter increasing 
the pressure in the remaining gases and va- 
while the temperature of the same is 


pors, 
above normal atmospheric temperature, and 
thereafter further lowering the temperature 


sufficiently to condense the product. 

16—A process of producing a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil under 
pressure materially above atmospheric, at a 
temperature of about 500 to 650 degrees Cent., 
to form permanent gases and vapors of mate- 
rials having high boiling points, and unsaturat- 
ed hydrocarbon vapors, thereafter cooling such 
gases and vapors while at a pressure ma- 
terially lower than that employed in the crack- 
ing operation, to a temperature of not above 
approximately 200 degrees Cent., to remove 
materials having high boiling points, thereafter 
subjecting the remaining gases and vapors, 
while at a temperature of 100 to 200 degrees 
Cent., to a pressure of not less than about 
10 pounds per square inch, and _ thereafter 
cooling the gases and vapors to condense the 
motor fuel. 

17—A process of producing a motor fuel 
suitable for use in carburetors of internal 
combustion engines, from oil distillates having 
boiling points higher than ordinary gasoline, 
said process comprising first cracking said oil 
under a pressure of about 70 pounds per square 
inch, in the form of a flowing current, at a 
temperature materially above 500 degrees Cent., 
second lowering the temperature of the gases 
and vapors to about 200 degrees Cent., while 
allowing the pressure to drop somewhat, third, 
recompressing the gases and vapors to a 
pressure of at least 70 pounds per square 
inch while said gases and vapors are at a 
tempearture materially above ordinary atmos- 
pheric temperature, and fourth, cooling the 
remairing gases and vapors under said pres- 
sure, to condense the motor fuel. 

18—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil 
under a pressure materially above atmos- 
pheric, at a temperature of about 500 to 650 
degrees Cent., to convert a portion of the oil 
into fixed gases, and to produce vapors con- 
taining considerable percentages of unsaturated 
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The Texas Co.'s Vapor Phase Patents 


Patent Number Patentee 
1 175,909 William A. Hall 
1,175,910 Same 
1,194,289 Same 
1,239,099 Same 
1,2: 9.100 Same 
1,242,795 Same 
1,242,196 Same 
1,261,930 Same 
1,285,136 Same 
hydrocarbons, cooling the vapors and_ gases, 


while under a pressure materially below that 
employed in the cracking operation, sufficiently 
to separate the portions having boiling points 
above about 200 degrees Cent., thereafter sub- 
jecting the remaining warm gases and vapors, 
to a pressure materially above that used 
in the said cooling step, and then cooling 
the gases and vapors sufficiently, to cause con- 
densation of the motor fuel. 

19—A process of making a motor fuel which 
comprises cracking hydrocarbon oils at a tem- 
perature of 600 to 650 degrees Cent., under a 
pressure of about 70 pounds per square inch, 
lowering the pressure of the resulting gases 
and vapors, down to a pressure not greatly ex 
ceeding atmospheric, cooling the gases and 
vapors to a temperature below 200 degrees 
Cent., to separate the most readily condens- 
able portions therefrom, recompressing the 
gases to a pressure of at least 70 pounds per 
square inch, and cooling the remaining gases 
and vapors, under said pressure. 

20—A process of producing a motor fuel, 
which comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil 
under a pressure of materially above atmos- 
pheric to produce gas and vapor, cooling the 
gas and vapor while at a pressure materially 
below that used in the cracking operation, 
sufficiently to separate the materials of high 
boiling points; thereafter subjecting the re- 
sulting gases and vapors while at a tempera- 
ture above atmospheric, to a pressure mate- 
rially greater than that used in said first 
cooling operation, and thereafter further cool- 
ing the gases and vapors, under a pressure of 
several atmospheres. 

21—A process of producing a motor fuel, 
which comprises cracking a hydrocarbon oil 
under pressure materially above atmospheric 
to produce gas and vapor cooling the gas and 
vapor while at a pressure materially below that 
used in the cracking operation, sufficiently to 
separate the materials of high boiling points; 
thereafter subjecting the resulting gases and 
vapors while at a temperature above ordinary 
atmospheric temperature, to a pressure of not 
less than 70 pounds per square inch, and there- 
after cooling the gases and vapors under a 
pressure of several atmospheres. 

22—A process of making a motor fuel, 
which comprises cracking a mineral oil under 
high pressure at a temperature above 500 
degrees Cent., cooling the gases and vapors, 
while at a pressure materially below that used 
in the cracking operation, to a temperature of 
not over about 200 degrees Cent., to separate 
out materials having high boiling points, 
further compressing the gases and vapors re- 
maining from said cooling step while still in 
a heated condition, and cooling the gases and 
vapors while in said compressed state, to con- 
dense out the motor fuel. 

23—A process of producing a motor fuel 
from hydrocarbon oil consisting in cracking 
said oil under superatmospheric pressure at a 
temperature upward of 600 degrees Cent., 
thereby forming gases and vapor, reducing the 
pressure of the gases and vapor and separat- 
ing by fractional condensation that portion of 
the liquid which is non-volatile at a tem- 
perature of approximately 200 degrees Cent., 
recompressing the remaining hot gases and 
vapors, and condensing them together under 
pressure to produce a liquid substantially as 
described. 

24—A process of producing a motor fuel 
which comprises passing a current of hydro- 
carbon oil at a pressure of about 70 pounds 
per square inch through a _pressure-resisting 
tortuous pipe, located in a furnace heated 
to approximately 600 degrees Cent., reducing 
the pressure of the gases and vapors, while 
cooling the same to a temperature of about 
200 degrees Cent.. and removing the condensed 
materials; recompressing the gases and vapors 
while at said temperature, to a pressure of 
approximately 70 pounds per square inch, 
and thereafter cooling the gases and vapors 
to condense the motor fuel. In_ testimony 
whereof I have signed my name to this specifi- 
subscribing 


cation in the presence of two 
witnesses. 
No. 1,261,930—Art of Converting 


Hydrocarbon 
(Applied for May 24, 1913) 
1—The herein described process of reducing 
the specific gravity of a hydrocarbon liquid, 
by the extraction of a portion of its carbon 
content in solid elemental form, which com- 
prises subjecting the hydrocarbon, in vaporized 


Date Issued 
March 14, 1916 


Date App. For 
July 24, 1914 


Jan. 238, 1915 March 14, 1916 
March 21, 1916 Aug. 8, 1916 
May 7, 1915 Sept. 4, 1917 
May 6, 1915 Sept. 4, 1917 
March 12, 1914 Oct. 9, 1917 
April 4, 1914 Oct. 9, 1917 
May 24, 1913 April 9, 1918 
Feb. 9, 1916 Nov. 19, 1918 


form, to the simultaneous action of heat and 
steam, in the presence of a catalytic metal 
which is non-oxidizable and non-carbonizable 
in the presence of a steam and oil vapor, 
while at a high temperature, and while under 
a pressure substantially above atmospheric. 
2—The herein described method of  pro- 
ducing a relatively light hydrocarbon liquid, 
which comprises decomposing a relatively heavy 
hydrocarbon liquid, and extracting in solid 
elemental form, a portion of its carbon con- 
tent, by subjecting said relatively heavy hydro- 
carbon to a temperature approaching a_ red 
heat while under a pressure materially above 
atmospheric, applied in the presence of water 
in the form of steam in a chamber con- 
taining numerous small pieces of a _ catalytic 
metal which is nonoxidizable under these con- 
ditions, and subsequently condensing the 
vaporized residue of hydrocarbon and water. 


No. 1,285,136—Apparatus for Making 
Motor Fuel 

(Original Application Filed Janu- 

ary 23, 1915. Divided and this Ap- 


plication Filed February 9, 1916) 


1—In an apparatus for converting oils of 
higher boiling points into oils of lower boiling 
points, the combination of a decomposing re- 
tort comprising a_ series of vertical loops, 
means for maintaining a pressure of several at- 
mospheres therein, means for forcing oil into 
said retort, against such pressure; a_ prelim- 
inary condenser, means for passing the gases 
and vapors from said retort to and through 
said preliminary condenser, means for com- 
pressing the gases and vapors leaving the 
said preliminary condenser, means for further 
cooling the compressed gases and vapors, and 
means for maintaining in the decomposing 
retort, a pressure materially above that in the 
preliminary condenser. 

2—An apparatus comprising a _ pressure 
pump, a tubular decomposing retort adapted 
to contain fluids under several atmospheres 
pressure, a preliminary condenser, a com- 
pressor and a second condenser, all arranged 
in series, in the order stated, and connections 
therebetween, and means for maintaining in 
the decomposing retort, a pressure materially 
above that in the preliminary condenser. 

3.—An apparatus comprising a tubular de- 
composing retort adapted to contain fluids 
under a pressure of several atmospheres, a 
filled preliminary condenser, a compressor and 
a second condenser, all arranged in series in 
the order stated, and connections therebetween, 
the connection between the said decomposing 
retort and said preliminary condenser being 
provided with a pressure-reducing valve. 

4—A pressure producing device, a_ tubular 
decomposing retort adapted to be continuously 
operated under a pressure of several atmos- 
pheres, a preliminary condenser, a com- 
pressor and a second condenser, all arranged 
in series in the order stated and connections 
therebetween, and means in the connection 
between the retort and the preliminary con- 
denser for controlling the amount of gases and 
vapors allowed to pass through such connec- 
tion, and for maintaining a higher pressure in 
the decomposing retort than in the preliminary 
condenser. 

56—A pump, a preheating coil, a tubular re- 
tort, a pressure-reducing valve, a preliminary 
condenser, a compressor, and a second con- 
denser adapted to be operated under pressure, 
all arranged in series in the order stated. 

6—A pressure-maintaining device, a decom- 
posing retort adapted to be operated under 
a pressure of several atmospheres, a_prelim- 
inary condenser capable of being operated 
at a pressure below that used in said retort, 
a compressor and a condenser having cooling 
means, arranged in series in the order stated, 
and fluid-tight connections therebetween. 

7—In an apparatus for converting oils of 
higher boiling points into oils of lower boiling 
points, the combination of a tubular decom- 
posing retort capable of being operated under 
a pressure of several atmospheres, a pump 
for pumping oil into said retort, against super- 
atmospheric pressure therein; a _ preliminary 
condenser, means for maintaining in said re- 
tort, a pressure materially above the pressure 
in said condenser, means for passing the gases 
and vapors from said retort to and through 
said preliminary condenser, means for com- 
pressing the gases and vapors leaving the said 
preliminary condenser, and means for further 
cooling the said gases and vapors. 
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=I©)\2 National Petroleum News “Ol— 


By Paul Wagner 


EORGE R. STEVENS of the 
Simms Oil Co., is now presi- 
of the Shreveport Geological 
Society. C. C. Clark of the Roxana 
Petroleum Corp., is vice president 
and C. D. Fletcher of the Gulf Refin- 
ing Co. of Louisiana, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


sENN RUBEY, vice president 
(Fina general manager of the 
Hudson’s Bay-Marland Co., has re- 
turned to Edmonton after a_ busi- 
ness trip to Ponca City headquarters 
of the Marland interests. Mr. Rubey, 
who formerly was chief geologist of 
the Marland Oil Co. of Colorado, at 
Denver, heads actively the explora- 
tory organization formed more than 
a year ago to prospect and eventu- 
ally develop great landed interests 
of the historic Hudson’s Bay Co., 
in the Rocky Mountain and prairie 
provinces of Canada. 

Mr. Rubey brought back to this 
country the story of “Banana Val- 
ley,” a _ relatively tropical spot in 
the Yukon region, where vegetation 
is green throughout the year. This 
peculiar condition of the Arctic is 
made possible because of the great 
number of places in it where steam 
issues from the earth in_ sufficient 
quantities to temper the surrounding 
atmosphere. 


dent 


1k * 


e and general manager of the Sun 
Oil Co.’s producing organization at 
Dallas, and president of the Venezu- 
elan Sun Oil Co., sailed about Feb. 
1 for South America. He was ac- 
companied by his son, John G. (Jack) 
Pew of the land department of the 
Sun at Dallas. James H. Jenkins, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Tidal Oil Co. of Texas, Fort 
Worth, sailed for Maracaibo on the 
same boat. 


} EDGAR PEW, vice president 


HE Supreme Court of Texas has 

set March 16, next, as the date 
for submission of arguments on pub- 
lic school land relinquishment suits 
and other litigation affecting titles 
to millions of acres of west Texas 
mineral rights. .The cases had been 
set for submission Jan. 18, last, but 
the arguments were postponed to 
allow preparation by new attorneys 
for the University of Texas in cer- 
tain of the issues involved. 
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‘Texas, 





JAMES A. 


BERMINGHAM 


HE accompanying snapshot 

shows James A. Bermingham, 
assistant division manager of The 
Texas Co., Fort Worth, at the left, 
and Tom Cranfill of the partnership 
operating as Cranfill & Reynolds, 
Dallas, at the right. The picture 
was taken at the Fisher county dis- 
covery well, northwest of Hamlin, 
when Mr. Bermingham went 
to the field to watch its completion. 


Mr. Cranfill, who is drilling a wild- 
cat test on a block a few miles to 
the east, had driven over to the 


well to see how operations were pro- 
ceeding. 


Before becoming identified with The 
Texas Co., more than a year ago, Mr. 
Bermingham had been in charge of 


land operations in west Texas for 
the Simms Oil Co., Dallas. Mr. Cran- 
fill and his partner, Mr. Reynolds, 


have been successful Texas operators 
since Mexia development days. They 
are now engaged in extending their 
operations in west Texas, especially 
on their Fisher county block and in 
the general Hendricks area of Wink- 
ler county. 


HE Breckenridge, Texas, Petro- 
leum club is fitting up two floors 
of the new Burch hotel at Brecken- 


ridge. A committee composed of 
Claude ‘Thompson, C. A. Davis and 
M. E. Daniel has charge of this 


part of the work. The club proper 
is on the ninth floor of the hotel; 
the tenth floor, which will require 
little furnishing by the club, consists 
of a roof garden. 





ARTIN McCAIN, vice presi- 
dent, and O. H. Berry, cash- 
ier, of the First National Bank of 
Hamlin, Texas, have won the hearts 
of the land department men of the 
petroleum industry engaged in Fisher 
county leasing operations. Their 
uniform abilities and efficient meth- 
ods cause the voicing of appreciation 
on every hand. Hamlin is the only 
town in the vicinity of The Texas 
Co.’s recent Fisher county discovery 
well that has three railroads. They 
are the Kansas City, Mexico & Ori- 
ent; a branch of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas; and the Abilene South- 
ern. The Texas Co. well, producing 
from five feet of sandy lime pay in 


the Cisco series beds, is good for 
about 100 barrels daily. It conforms 
generally to producing conditions 


found in the Noodle Creek field of 
Jones county, about 30 miles south- 
east, except that the Fisher discovery 
is a smaller well than the average 
completion at Noodle Creek. 

* * * 


HE Ardmore, Okla., Lions club, 

with the assistance of Charles 
N. Gould, geologist, has provided 
the traveler through. the Arbuckle 
mountains with a method for quickly 
learning a lot about the geology of 
southern Oklahoma. It so happens 
that Mother Nature has kindly turned 
the various formations that underlie 
the surface in producing districts on 
edge in the Arbuckles. Here in the 
distance of a few miles are exposed 
the entire sequence of beds’ which 
have provided the Oklahoma industry 
with most of its oil. The Lions club 
placed large signboards at the out- 
crop of each of these formations 
along highway No. 77 with pertinent 
information on them to show the 
name, age and importance of each. 
There are nearly a dozen such sign- 
boards, which increase the interest in 
the scenic beauties of the Arbuckles, 
perhaps the most interesting in the 
state of Oklahoma. 


D R. PERRY of San Angelo, who 
formerly was vice president and 
general manager at Tulsa of the old 
Cosden & Co. organization, has been 
re-elected president of the Explora- 
tion Co., with San Angelo, Texas, 
headquarters. The Exploration Co., 
which includes New York and Pitts- 
burgh financial leaders among its of- 
ficers, is now drilling two wells each 
in Floyd and Motley counties, Texas; 
one each in Reeves, Concho, Hale and 
Cottle counties, Texas; one in Lea 
county, New Mexico, and another in 
Franklin parish, Louisiana. Leases 
of the company in the South plains 
region of west Texas total more than 
400,000 acres of wildcat blocks. 


* * * 


T H. GROBE, formerly assistant 
e treasurer of the Louisiana Oil 
Refining Corp., Shreveport, is now 
with the affiliated Trinidad Oil Fields 
Operating Co., in foreign service. 
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INCLAIR LEWIS, of Main Street, 

Babbit and Elmer Gantry fame, 
wrote his first novel when he was 
employed as an editor of a_ trade 
paper. He was so occupied with 
his job during the day that he had 
no time to write. So he wrote on 
the train, as he went back and forth 
to his work. Also, he was able to 
write a couple of hundred words 
every morning on the kitchen sink, as 
he waited for the coffee to boil. 


Albert Payson Terhune, noted for 
his dog stories, attained distinction 
as a fiction writer as he held down 
a strenuous, fulltime newspaper job. 
About the only opportunity he found 
to indulge his imaginative writings 
was during the trip between the city 
and his suburban home. In this 
short period each day, he was able 
to turn out an unbelievably large 
quantity of fiction. 


Mr. Terhune’s distinguished mother, 
Marion Harland, one of our first 
writers on household economics, 
snatched her fame out of the odd 
moments that were thrown her way. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the same way. In 
fact, thousands of writers, artists 
and scholars chiseled their careers 
out of the odds-and-ends of time. 


If it is possible to do in spare 
moments the grueling practice work 
required of the artistic or professional 
worker, how much easier should it 
be for the business man to read dur- 
ing his spare time! Many men of 
affairs are discovering that it does 
not require one-twentieth of the ef- 
fort to read, that it does to do crea- 
tive work. They find it restful to 
read after a hard day’s work. 


For instance, Edward F. Cornish, 
president of the National Lead Co., 
lives on a farm outside of New York. 
He spends more than two hours a 
day on the train. Someone asked 
him if he did not grow tired of this 
wearisome daily journey. He replied 
that he did not, as it gave him an 
opportunity to keep up with his 
reading schedule. 


Ernest T. Trigg, president of John 
Lucas & Co., Inc., and active in the 
Save the Surface Committee of the 
paint industry, and also in Chamber 
of Commerce work, is another man 
who never travels without taking a 
batch of trade paper clippings with 
him. 

Charles Evans Hughes, the famous 
lawyer and once a member of the 
United States Supreme Court, always 
takes advantage of a train trip to 


How Business Men Can 
Find Time To Read 


By John Allen Murphy 
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catch up on his reading. Arthur 
Brisbane, the noted newspaper edi- 
tor, is another man who turns out 
a pile of reading and other work 
while traveling. 


Thousands of other business men 
are doing the same. As I commute 
between my office and home, I have 
ample occasion to observe the read- 
ing habits of bankers, manufacturers, 
merchants and professional men who 
use the same trains that I do. In- 
creasingly it is becoming the custom 
for these men to carry brief cases, 
into which they stuff books, busi- 
ness papers and other material which 
they read while commuting. 

Instead of gazing idly out of the 
car window, as the average traveler is 
wont to do, these men utilize these 
precious minutes to gain ideas for 
their business and to get inspiration 
which will help them to do better 
work.—(c) 1927, Fred A. Wish, Inc. 


Op portunity” 


By Berton Braley 
With doubt and dismay you are smit- 


ten, 
You think there’s no chance for 
you, son? 
Why, the best books haven’t been 
written, 


The best race hasn’t been run, 
The best score hasn’t been made yet, 
The best song hasn’t been sung, 
The best tune hasn’t been played yet, 

Cheer up, for the world is young! 


No chance? Why, the world is just 


eager 
For things that you ought to cre- 
ate; 
Its store of true wealth is_ still 
meager, 


Its needs are incessant and great, 
It yearns for more power and beauty, 
More laughter and love and ro- 
mance, 
More loyalty, labor and duty, 
No chance—why, there’s 
but chance! 


nothing 


For the best verse hasn’t been rhymed 
yet, 
The best house hasn’t been planned, 
The highest peak hasn’t been climbed 
yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren’t spanned. 
Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 
The chances have just begun, 
For the Best jobs haven’t been 
started, 
The Best work hasn’t been done. 


*From “A Banjo At Armageddon,” 
copyright, 1917, by George H. Doran 
Company. 
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— Special Kevosenes 


still 


reat, Perfected, Low-End-Point Fuels 


eauty, 

d ro- There is real profit in kerosene sales to farmers, IF you offer a superior 

kerosene that will hold their trade. Once gain the farmer’s confidence 

with an exceptional kerosene and you have a permanent customer for 

lubricants and gasoline, as well. 

| CHAMPLIN Special low-end-point Kerosenes are not in any sense low- 

nymed priced by-products, but are as carefully manufactured to scientific speci- wink? 

fications as are our highest quality gasolines and lubricating oils. They ( CHAMPLIN i.) 

ete provide strictly perfected fuels for tractors, stationary engines, incubators, - 

brooders, oil stoves and lamps. Contain no sulphur or other impurities 

anned. that carbonize wicks. They will delight your old customers and win new 

arted, ones. 

, 41-43 Special 550 End-Point; 42-44 Special 550 End-Point; 44-46 Special 
been 535 End Point. Prompt Shipments. Wire or phone. 


othing 


imbed 





one. 


wm! CHAMPLIN REFINING CO. Enid, Okla. 
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Gasoline And Other Motor Fuels 


by Ellis and Meigs, is a book which gives a complete survey 
of the field and a description of practically every process of 
making gasoline and most other motor fuels of promise or 


prominence. 
The price of the book is $10. Just send us your check and 
we will mail a copy of it to you. 


National Petroleum News, 1213 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 

















That impression 
of efficiency 


When motorists drive up to your fill- 
ing station are they served by neat 
appearing attendants? 

Add to your service that one touch 
that makes it complete. Have your 
men uniformed — “‘Well dressed for 
work.”’ 

Standard Work Garments are made 
of the finest materials — triple stitched 
and reinforced — made to look right 
and wear right. 


Standard Work Garments 


25 Choice of blue denim, white, hickory 
each stripe, express stripe, fancy blue and gold 








15% off in pase oe stripe. Union Made. Name or trade-mark 
Special Prices in larg- embroidered in fast colors for 25c per gar- 
er quantities. ment. 


The Standard Garment Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


N ew Patents 





Jan. 17 


REFINING 


Flue Scraper—Walter J. Baker, Chillicothe, 
Mo. Filed Aug. 31, 1925. No. 1,656,465. 

Manufacture of Useful Products by means 
of Friedel and Crafts Reaction—Herbert G. 
Stone and Bernard H. Jacobson, Charleston, 
W. Va., assignors to E. C. Klipstein & Sons 
Company, New York, N. Y. Filed Dec. 28, 
1923. No. 1,656,575. 

Process for Breaking Petroleum Emulsions 
Melvin De Groote, St. Louis, and Wilbur C. 
Adams, University City, Mo. assignors to Wm. 
Houston, Tex., assignor to Lavne & Bowler 
Mo. Filed Aug. 11, 1926. No. 1,656,622. 

Process for Breaking Petroleum Emulsions 
Melvin De Groote, St. Louis, and Wilbur C. 
Adams, University City, Co. assignors to Wm. 
S. Barnickel & Co., Webster Groves, Mo. 
Filed Aug. 11, 1926. No. 1,656,623. 

Refining Oils—Edward A. Rudigier, Balti- 
more, Md., assignor to Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company. Filed Mar. 12, 1925. 
No. 1,656,710. 


PRODUCTION 


Rotary Well Mechanism—Mahlon E. Layne, 
Houston, Tex., assignor to Laven & Bowler 
Corp., Los —— Calif. Filed Feb. 24, 
1926. No. 1,656,2 

Swab—Harry J. “Quintet Southgate, Calif. 
Filed Mar. 23, 1927. No. 1,656,290 

Deep-Well Drilling Apparatus—William L. 
Childs, Guy E. Behnke, and Oswald Duda, 
Houston, Tex. assignors to Reed Roller Bit 
Company, Houston, Tex. Filed Dec. 6, 1926. 
No. 1,656,471. 

Self-Sharpening Rotary-Drill Bit— gg Dahl, 
Dallas, Tex. Filed Aug. 14, 925. No. 
1,656,511. 


NATURAL GAS 


Producing Gasoline from Natural Gases 
Elmer B. Bird, Little Rock, Ark. Filed Mar. 
19, 1927. No. 1,656,813. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Nozzle—Louis Badaracco, St. Louis, Mo., as- 
signor to The Auto Laundry System Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. Filed Oct. 7, 1925. 
No. 1,656,160. 

Lubricating System—Harry L. Horning, 
Waukesha, Wis., assignor to Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wis. Filed 
June 8, 1925. No. 1,656,200. 

Container and Sealing Means Therefor 
Richard L. Parish, Chicago, IIll., assignor to 
American Flange & Manufacturing aia 
Chicago, Il. Filed May 6, 1927. No. 
1,656,228. 





Oil Trademarks 
for Copyright 
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The following are trademark applications 
pertinent to our field pending in the United 
States Patent office which have been passed for 
publication and are in line for early registra- 
tion unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade- 
Mark Company, Barrister Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., trade-mark specialists. 

As an additional service feature to its 
readers, this journal gladly offers to them an 
advance search free of charge on any mark 
they may contemplate adopting or registering. 
You may communicate with the Editor of this 
Department, or send your inquiry direct to the 
National Trade-Mark Company, stating that 
you are a reader of this journal. 


“BIG CHIEF” NO. 257,245. Mid-West Oil 
Company, Kansas City, Kans. For lubricating 
oils. 


“RED CHIEF” No. 256,794. The Wm. F. 
Simrall Co., Covington, Ky. For gasoline. 


“SOLITE” No. 252,401. Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Whiting, Ind., and Chicago, Ill. For 
gasoline. 


“HIGH-RATIO” No. 256,698. The Vickers 
Petroleum Co., Wichita, Kans. For gasoline. 


“HY-RATIO” No. 256,699. The Vickers Pe- 
troleum Co., Wichita, Kans. For gasoline. 
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Winter drivers 
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Femmes wgte— al 
of Triplexd Hose 
are carried in stock 
in these cities: 


MEMPHIS: 245 Monroe Ave. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
ATLANTA: P. O. Box 1343 
RICHMOND: P. O. Box 514 
BROOKLYN: 236 Tillary St. 
BOSTON: 142 Berkeley St. 
PITTSBURGH: 

341 Second Avenue 
CLEVELAND: 

4336 Broadway 
CINCINNATI: 

450 East Pearl Street 
DETROIT: 

5459 Grand River Avenue 
ST. LOUIS: 

1621 Pine Street 
KANSAS CITY: 

13th Street and Eastern Ave. 
CHICAGO: 

1213 W. Washington Blvd. 
SAN ANTONIO: 

1401 South Flores Street 
HOUSTON: 

700 N. San Jacinto Street 
EL PASO: 

1020 East Overland Street 
NEW ORLEANS: 

» 211 South Peters Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: 

900 Sixth Ave., S. E. 
DENVER: 4800 York Street 
SAN FRANCISCO: 

873 Mills Building 
LOS ANGELES: 

1625 South Hill Street 
SEATTLE: 67 Columbia St. 
OMAHA: 13th & Willis Sts. 
TORONTO, CAN.: Dunlop 

Tire & Rubber Goods Com- 

pany, Limited 
LONDON, ENG.: 

J. Bazley-White, 3 Love 

Lane, Eastcheap, E. C. 3 
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New Equipment to Improve Plants 


Personal Notes of the Manufacturers 





rs 





The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co., 


Findlay, Ohio, has perfected and 
marketed two new machines dur- 
ing the year. Model 15, the 
latest and smallest Buckeye pipe- 


line excavator, was developed es- 
pecially for small-trench excavation. 
It digs trenches either 11% or 14% 
inches wide by 4% feet deep, or 11% 
inches wide by 5% feet deep. Its 
weight is approximately six tons. 

The main frame of the outfit is 
built of structural I-beam, 12 feet, 
6 inches long and 29% inches wide 
from center to center, with three 
eight-inch I-beam cross members. 
Joints have standard, double-angle 
connections, hot riveted. Steering is 
by means of a worm drive. The unit 
is powered with a four-cylinder, heavy 
tractor type gasoline motor, which 
develops 35 horsepower at 1000 r.p.m. 
The crankshaft is of chrome nickel 
steel, heat-treated and ground. 

Model “O” Buckeye is a_light- 
weight, fast-working, low-cost full-re- 
volving crane. It meets the growing 
demand for small portable units of 
power-driven, labor-saving equipment. 
It can be used as a trench backfiller, 
or for any service within the limits 
of a light duty hoisting apparatus. 
A feature of this equipment is its 
quick and convenient control. All 
controls are within easy reach of 
the operator, who always faces the 
work. 

Metric Metal Works of _ Erie, 
Penna., recently provided additional 
machine shop space for the fabrica- 
tion of its products. The new found- 
ry is across from the main plant and 
is connected by a subway. The build- 
ing, of brick and steel construction, 
is 96 feet wide by 200 feet long. 
The foundry operations are on the 
main floor. The casting store room, 
sand storage, locker, shower and wash 
rooms are in the basement. The ma- 
chinery and work centers are laid 
out on the “straight line plan” and 
coordinate. The railroad siding runs 
parallel to the building. Metal and 
sand are unloaded from the cars 
by gravity chutes. The brass and 
bronze mixtures are melted in three 
Electric Furnaces, having a com- 
bined capacity of 2500 pounds per 
hour. 

Cores are made on compressed air 
core machines and are baked in ovens. 
The ventilating and firing chamber 
design was made by the Metric Co. 
Most of the castings are made on air- 
squeeze type machines, using match- 
plates. The castings are cut from the 
gates and sandblasted, where every 
particle of grit and scale is removed. 
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They are then placed in boxes and 
conveyed to the grinders and inspec- 
tors on a roller conveyor. To insure 
a tight joint, all castings to be sol- 
dered are first coated with a “tinning 
mixture” composed of 50 per cent tin 
and 50 per cent lead. 
* * * 

Threaded Products Co., Berkeley, 
Calif., manufacturer of oil industry 
equipment, fire protection and plumb- 
ing supplies, changed the firm name 
on Jan. 1, to Shand & Jurs Co., and 
trade mark to S & J. Los Angeles 
offices of its representative, William 
G. Corey, were moved from the Amer- 
ican Bank Bldg., to room 1021, Se- 
curity Title Insurance Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 

The company will have off the press 
soon bulletins 50 to 55 inclusive, de- 
voted to oil refinery, storage tank, 
service station and motor truck equip- 
ment; also bulletins on fire protection 
equipment and remote control valves 
hydraulically operated. 

* bd * 

The Wilson Welder & Metals Co. 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J., announce several 
new features on their Standard Type 
“S” welders. A feature is that there 
are no live connections on the front 
of the control board—the main switch 
is enclosed and mounted on the back 
of the board and only a dial and 
pointer appear on the front. The 
reactor is underslung and is so placed 
over the rear axle that it is pro- 
tected from injury. A new feature 
of the “S” control is a rotary switch, 
designed to give close welding regu- 
lation. For those who want speed, 
with large electrodes and heavy cur- 
rent, the machine will instantly re- 
spond by simply placing the pointer 
on the maximum point of the dial. 
Combined with these two points is 
a third, which allows the welding 
of the thinnest sheet metal the arc 
is capable of handling. 

* * * 

R. R. Safford, who was formerly 
district manager at Dallas for S. F. 
Bowser & Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been appointed head of the mid- 
western division, with headquarters 
at Fort Wayne. D. S. Johnson, of 
San Francisco, has been appointed 
central division manager, also at Fort 
Wayne, according to T. D. Kingsley, 
vice president. 

* * * 

J. C. Hodges, who was formerly 
sales director of the Fogarty Mfg. 
Co., Dayton, O., on Jan. 1 became 
sales manager of the Stout Sign Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of metal 
signs, steek. bulletins and metal dis- 
play specialties. 
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“A Length of Time 


F YOU specify Triplexd Hose you pay 
for a “length of hose’’ but you get a 


‘length of time’’. Because — 


You are now anand for 1000 Days against 
losses from ordinary wear and tear, acci- 
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dental breakage, and mishandling in the 
operation of every pump you own, to which 
Triplexd Registered Insured Gasoline 
Hose* is attached. 


Write for full details. 


FIO SE&TY:, js 
go 236 Tillary Street  “< 


BROOKLY? 


VN-Y. 


*Triplexd Registered Insured Gasoline Hose is any length of Triplexd Filling 
Station Pump Hose %”, 1”, or 1%” inside diameter, and not more than 
15 feet long, shipped from our Brooklyn Factory on or after June 1, 1927 
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100°. PURE 








| 100% PENNSYLVANIA OILS SHARPLES PROCESSED] 







SALES OFFICES 114-5 AVE..NEW YOR 











Draw New Customers from Far and Near 


ALLISON COUPON BOOKS 


Accurate — Compact — Convenient 


Motorists go out of their way to find 
a filling station with Allison Coupon 
Books. They appreciate their con- 
venience and simplicity. And filling 
stations find them absolutely accurate. 
Furnished in stock or special designs. Send 
for samples and prices. 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Coupon Book Specialists Since 1888 














New Stations 
Building 





Aransas Pass, Tex.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. will erect filling station. 


Des Moines, Ia.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
will build seven filling stations. 


Newark, N. J.—Citizens Holding Co. will 
build filling station. 


Ames, Ia.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. is com- 
pleting filling station. 


Milford Center, O.—Roxana Petroleum Corp. 
will build filling station. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—J. R. Roberts will build 
filling station. 


Hamilton, O.—Indian Refining Co., Law- 
renceville, Ill., will build filling station. 
Antioch, Ill—Elmer Rentner and Arthur 


Haley will erect filling station. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—Samuel E. Everett will 


erect filling station. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—J. C. Harris is building filling 
station which will be leased to the Sinclair 
Refining Co. upon completion, it is reported. 


Augusta, Ga.—E. C. Stulb seeks permit for 


filling station. 


London, O.—London Oil Co. will erect filling 
station. 


Wilmington, O.—W. A. Worthington will 
erect filling station. 


Galion, O.—J. F. Parkinson is completing 


station. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—August Sjogren will build 
filling station. 


Dickinson, N. D.—The Texas Co. will build 
filling station. 


Hot Springs, S. D.—Arthur Smales will build 
filling station. 


Viroqua, Wis.—Edward VanHayden will erect 
filling station. 


Veedersburg, Ind.—Joseph Chatt will erect 
filling station. 
Baldwin, N. Y.—-Theodore Hunholt is com- 


pleting filling station. 


Sudlersville, Md.—-Charlés Anderson will erect 
filling station. 


Dermott, Ark.—H. C. Burks 
filling station. 


is completing 


Hutchinson, Kan.—L. L. Shirk will erect 


filling station. 


Harrisburg, Pa.—Harrisburg Oil & Supply 
Co. will erect $10,000 filling station. 


Hamilton, Ala.—The Farm Bureau will oc- 
cupy filling station being built by K. R. Mil- 
lican. 


Jasper, Ala.—R. L. Leonard and Brady Clark 
are completing filling station. 


Purchasing Agents Meet 


NEW YORK, Jan. 26.—The thir- 
teenth international convention and 
Inform-A-Show of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents will be 
held in Kansas City, May 28-31, in- 
clusive, in the American Royal build- 
ing. It is expected that approxi- 
mately 1200 purchasers will attend. 
The convention program this year 
is being lined up to cover subjects 
especially related to purchasing. 


There will be one-hour sessions on 
commodities like coal, fuel oil, iron 
and steel, lumber, textiles, non-ferrous 
metals. 
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He’s a Bear 


She—“My hubby does so 
smoking in his den. 
band a den?” 

Other She—“No, he growls all over 
the house.” 


enjoy 
Has your hus- 


—Magnolia Oil News. 
*  * 


Two convivial friends were wending 
their way along Michigan Avenue 
about 2 p. m., in a state bordering 
on none of the forty-eight, when one 
of them stopped to gaze dazedly at a 
sign. 

“Whatchu lookin’ at?” said the 
other. 

“That sign.” 

“Whazzit say?” 

“Ladies Ready to Wear Clothes.” 

“Dern near time, if anyone was to 
ask me,” came the reply. 

—The Loreco Diamond 


* * * 


“Why are you sobbing, my little 
man?” 

“My Pa is a rich philanthropist.” 

“Well, well! That’s nothing to cry 
about, is it? 

“It ain’t, ain’t it? He’s just prom- 
ised to give me five dollars to spend 
for Christmas, provided I raise a 
like amount.” 

—Magnolia Oil News. 
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Heat Value 


“It is said that paper can be used 
effectively in keeping a person 
warm.” 

“Yes, I remember a 30-day note 
once kept me in a sweat for a 
month.” 





Magnolia Oil News. 
* * * 


A Rare Treat in Store 


The telephone rang long and loud. 
Henpeck took up the receiver as if 
he didn’t care whether school kept 
or not. 

“Hello! That you, Henpeck?” yelled 
an excited voice at the other end. 

Hen said it was. 

“Say old man, this is Jerkum, the 
dentist. I accidentally gave your wife 
to much gas! She’s_ unconscious! 
Hasn’t spoken a word for half an 


hour! What shall I do? What shall 
I do? 
“Giv ’er more gas, Doc!” cried 


Henpeck, gleefully. “I'll be 


over.” 


right 


—Magnolia Oil News. 
* * * 
Magistrate—This man’s watch was 
fastened in his pocket by a safety- 
pin. How did you manage to get it? 
Prisoner—Well, judge, I usually 
gets five dollars for six lessons. 
—The Loreco Diamond 
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Light Weight Folio 





Folioand 
Inner Case 
Only 


$1 9-10 


No. 369—A compact outfit. Folio made 
from heavy 5-oz. smooth black cowhide, 
with 5%-inch over-all expansion and 
three inner pockets. Inner case com- 
tains six 4-oz. bottles, displayed om a 
background of red velvet. Each bottle 
is partitioned separately. Case also 
contains five grease jars. 


Less 10% for Cash 


Other styles in our FREE Catalog 


L-U-C-E 


Builders of Sales Luggage 
614 Delaware, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Finest Grades 
of 


100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Products 


GASOLINE 
KEROSENE 


FUEL OIL 
NEUTRALS 
BRIGHT STOCKS 
MOTOR OILS 


Our 30 years of experience is our 
arantee to you of the finest and 
t products that can be produced. 





Let us quote on your requirements. 


Write—W ire—Phone 


Superior Qil Works 


Warren, Penna. 
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How Industries Have Grown 
between 1900 and 1925 


Industry % of Growth 


Automobiles . 4666.0 
Chemicals . . . . 365.0 
Metal products i" 321.0 
Paper, Printing,etc. 317.0 
Tobacco ..... 1784 
Poods....... 1194 
Textiles ..... 96.5 
leatmers ..... 338 
Lumber...... 68 











Do you sometimes “inventory” the future of the oil industry, just as 
you take inventory of your own stock? You'll find plenty of ground for 
optimism. For instance, the figures above, compiled by the American 
Research Foundation, show how nine leading industries have grown 
in the first quarter of the present century. 
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HE figures on the opposite page are cer- 

tainly reassuring. 4666% growth in the 
automotive industry! Add this prediction of 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, nationally known 
economist: 







“I believe production of passenger automo- 
biles and trucks during 1928 will set an all-time 
record, surpassing even the boom year of 1926.” = 


\ | 
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: Mid-Continent Markets Closing Month 


In Good Position: Prices Firm 


Staff Special 

TULSA, Jan. 28 

ID-CONTINENT refinery mar- 

M kets are in a more satisfac- 

tory condition as January 

draws to a close than they have 

been at any time since the first of 

the year. Demand appears adequate 

for all commodities with the possible 

exception of kerosene in Group 3 and 

steam refined cylinder stocks. These 

products have been affected by the 
usual between-season lull. 

Motor fuels have failed to accu- 
mulate in refinery storage to the 
usual extent expected in January. 
Natural gasolines appear to have 
avoided the usual surplus offerings 
at the end of the month as a re- 
sult of consistent buying. Distillates 
and gas oils have been in demand 
and fuel oil has moved satisfactorily 
at level prices. 

A combination of circumstances, 
some of which are unusual in mid- 
winter, has brought about the pres- 
ent condition of the market for Mid- 
Continent products. Chief among 
these must be mentioned the moderate 
rate of manufacture at refineries in 
the southwest. A second factor has 
been the unusual buying of substantial 


' quantities of U. S. Motor gasoline 


by important domestic distributors 
with their own refineries. ‘These fac- 
tors, together with the usual winter 


, purchases of large quantities of gaso- 


line for export, have been helpful to 
a time when there have 
been no fundamental changes in the 
supply or price of raw materials or 
in the retail price structure. 

The best available index to the 
rate of manufacture in the Mid- 
Continent field at the present time is 


| the weekly report of refinery opera- 


tions compiled by NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS covering the activities 
of about 60 per cent of the operat- 
These re- 
port for the first three weeks of the 
year show daily average crude runs 


'at 79 refineries of 239,000 barrels of 


crude per day through plants with 
an aggregate capacity of 408,600 bar- 
rels per day. Runs were thus only 
58.5 per cent of available capacity. 

A year ago in the first three weeks 
of January crude runs at the same 


) February 1, 1928 
iM NEWS — 


group of plants averaged 275,000 
barrels per day, 36,000 barrels per 
day greater than this year. In Janu- 
ary, 1926, the same group of plants 
ran an average of 248,000 barrels 
per day and in January, 1925, the 
runs were 243,000 barrels per day; 
still more than has been run this 
year. 

These figures indicate the conserva- 
tive attitude of Mid-Continent refin- 
ers when it is pointed out that ship- 
ments of refined products have grown 
substantially from year to year. In 
the first three weeks of January 
1925, the group of reporting plants 


shipped 68,726,000 gallons of gaso- 
line. This was increased to 78,486,- 
000 gallons in 1926, to 95,893,000 
gallons in 1927 and to 96,790,000 


gallons in the first three weeks of 
this year. Gasoline shipments in the 
first three weeks of the year were 
40 per cent greater than in the same 


weeks of 1925 and yet crude runs 
were a little lower this year than 
in 1925. 

stocks’ in- 


f . ipmannagetd gasoline 
crease every week during the 


first two months of the year in the 


Mid-Continent. But this year gaso- 
line stocks were actually lower at 
plants largely engaged in the spot 
market on Jan. 20, 1928 than they 
were on Dec. 30, 1927. 

An interesting feature of the mar- 
ket this winter has been the fact 
that north Texas refiners so far have 


not found it necessary to move any 
part of their gasoline north in com- 
petition with Oklahoma and Kansas. 
Exporters and local Texas _ business 
have absorbed their output to a large 
extent. In addition to the usual 
business ‘Texas refiners now have 
large orders on their books for do- 
mestic U. S. Motor gasoline bought 
by the Gulf Refining Co. for its 
stations which are ordinarily served 
from Gulf plants. 

Supplementing its former purchases 
the Gulf bought around 80 cars of 
U. S. Motor from north Louisiana 
refiners this past week and _ picked 
up between 50 and 60 cars from Ar- 


kansas plants. As was reported a 
week ago in these columns the Gulf 
purchases in Texas have supplied 


that group of refiners with about all 
they can do in addition to export 
commitments for the next 40 to 50 
days. 

Export inquiries have been brisk 
throughout the field during the week. 
In Oklahoma purchases of around a 
million and a quarter gallons of 


61-63 and 64-66 were made at 6.25 
and 6.50 cents early in the week. 


Since then exporters have found re- 
finers unwilling to book more _ busi- 
ness at that price. Mid-Continent 
buyers have been advising their home 
offices that offers will have to be 
advanced if any more gasoline is 
to be bought in this field until pres- 
ent orders are out of the way. In 
north Texas one buyer was reported 
feeling out refiners with a tentative 
offer of 6.75 cents for 64-66, 375. 
Oklahoma domestic gasolines 
been moving at fractionally 
prices this week. Odd cars of 
U. S. Motor are selling at 5.625 
per gallon but the bulk of the 
are being made at 5.75 and up. 
Usually 


have 
higher 
58-60 
cents 


sales 


gasolines are 
offered more freely at the close 
of the month when manufacturers 
clean up stocks and prices sag. This 
month end has seen no drop in prices 
and new orders have been placed by 
several manufacturers buying on the 
outside. The result has been that 
all grades are selling at higher prices 
today than at the beginning of the 
week. As compared with the first 
of the month prices are about three 
quarters of a cent per gallon higher. 


natural 


Export buyers have been active 
during the past week in both north 
Texas and north Louisiana in the 


purchase of kerosene. One_ refiner 
in Shreveport sold 250,000 gallons of 
kerosene to a_ single exporter. In 
north Texas another exporter was 
making purchases. 


N OKLAHOMA with no export ac- 
tivity, kerosene has been slow. It 
is early for domestic buying to come 


in force for spring plowing. The 

41-48 water white grade is. being 

sold at 4 to 4.25 cents per gallon 

for prompt shipment. This is a 

quarter of a cent below prices pre- 
(Continued on Page 109) 
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“Never mind the cold . . . never mind the gale . . . go on and on,’ says the Gtad 
Arctic explorer. The makers of TAGOLENE Motor Oil give you the same as 
message about their lubricant. Go on and on, in any weather, at any speed, 
for TAGOLENE lubricates quickly in a cold motor and also holds its body at mR... 
high engine temperatures. You can tell your customers TAGOLENE is also Grade 
a safe lubricant in a car which does not receive hard usage—it gives extra Grade 
protection against any emergency. Write, wire or phone Skelly Oil Company, Rec 
El Dorado, Kansas, Tulsa, Omaha, Minneapolis. 


TAGOLENE 


MOTOR OIL oa 


Grade 


75-85, 


= 



























MADE bythe REFINERS of SKELLY REFRACTIONATED GASOLINE #1-43 | 
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Refinery Markets on Light Oils and Lubricants 


Prices given below are in cents per gallon, F. O. B. refinery, except where $ is shown 
(These Refinery Prices compiled in the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK for:a whole year) 





GASOLINE AND NAPHTHA 


Prices Prices Prices 
PENNSYLVANIA Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
$2-54 Naphtha.......... 7.75 — 8.00 8.00 — 8.25 8.00 — 8.25 
$4-56 Naphtha.......... 7.75 — 8.00 8.00 -— 8.25 8.25 
58-60 Gasoline.......... 7.75 — 8.00 8.00 - 8.25 7.875-8.25 
60-62 Str.-run gasoline. . 8.25 ~ 9.00 8.50 -— 9.00 8.50 -— 9.00 
64-66 Str.-run gasoline. . 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
— Str.-run gas. 350-360 
DC aea eee emeekwene 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 


"OKLAHOMA 


48-50 450 e.p. naphtha... » Bars 5.50 13-375" § .625 5.625- 5.75 
§0-52 450 e.p. naphtha.. 5.375- 5.50 5.375- 5.625 5.625— 5.75 
56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... **5.50- 5.75 **5.50- 5.75 **5.50 — 5.75 
58-60 450 e.p. gasoline... **5.50 — 5.875 **5.50 — 5.875 **5.50 -— 5.875 
56-58 U. S. Motor, 437 e.p. tt5.75 tt5.75 Tt5.75 

58-60 U. S. arene, Sov SP. 5.75 — 6.00 5.625- 6.00 5.625- 6.00 
So-eo 437 e.p. gasoline. . 5.875- 6.375 5.875- 6.375 §.875-— 6.375 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. . 6.25 - 6.50 6.125- 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline. . 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 
64-66 375 Ay gasoline. . 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 - 7.00 6.875- 7.00 
68-70 350-360 e.p. gasoline 7.00 -— 7.375 7.00 — 7.375 7.125— 7.375 


refinery Kansas destination) 
6.125- 6.375 6.125- 6.375 
6.75 6.75 


KANSAS (F. O. B. 


§8-60 U. S. Motor 437 e. ma 


6.125- 6.375 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. . 6.75 


64-66 375 e.p. gasoline. . . 7.375 7.375 7.375 
NORTH TEXAS 
48-52 450 e.p. naphtha... 5.50 5.50 5.50 
56-58 450 e.p. gasoline... 5.50 +5.50 5. 
$8-60 450 e.p. gasoline. . S. t5.5 5.50 
58-60 U. S. "Motor 437 e. P. 16.00 +5 .875- 6.00 t5.625— 5.75 
60-62 400 e.p. gasoline. . 6.25 — 6.375 6.25 -— 6.375 6.125— 6.375 
64-66 390 e.p. gasoline. . 6.375- 6.50 6.375- 6.50 6.50 
64-66 375 e.p. gasoline. . 6.75 6.625~- 6.75 6.625-— 6.875 
68-70 350-320 e.p. gasoline 7.125- 7.25 7.125- 7.25 7.125— 7.25 
NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and differential territory destination) 
§8-60 U. S. Motor gasoline 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 
ARKANSAS (For Arkansas intrastate shipment) 
56-58 450 e.p. gasoline. . 6.25 6.25 6.25 
7 e1 e.p. gasoline. . 6.25 6.25 6.25 
S. actor 437 ep. 6.375 6.375 6.375 
sag pee (F. O. B. Arkansas refineries for interstate shipment) 
$8-60 U. S. Motor 437 e.p. **6 25 **6 25 
CALIFORNIA 
¢54-58 U.S. Motor 437 e.p. 7.00 - 8.50 7.00 - 8.00 7.00 - 8.50 
*58-61 U.S. yw 8.00 = 9.50 8.00 - 9.50 8.00 - 9.50 
042-45 Eng. dis. 445-4 
GO ce wi ecccecanues 6.50 — 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 


®2c tax to be added if used in state. 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Note: End point of all grades, not over 375° F. Since Oct. 1, 1927 all 
naturals must pass corrosion test.) 
OKLAHOMA 
Grade AA, 80-87.9, 90% 
oe ND ala ieicincdessereo t5.375- 5.625 5.375- 5.50 §.125- 5.25 
Grade ea 79.9, 90% 
1 eee t5.625- 5.75 5.50 - 5.625 5.375 
Gude ‘BB, 84-92, 85% 
MOEOMEIO. ce cc cies cces 4.75 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 
Grade B, 76-83.9, 85% 
Recovery Ba Tarai aac ec 4.75 4.375- 4.50 t4.25 - 4.50 
Grade C, 80-92, 78% 
Oe RE rere t4.50 t3.875— 4.00 3.625- 3.75 
NORTH TEXAS (F. O. B. Breckenridge) 
Grade ~ 80-87.9, 90% 
je ere t5.375- 5.625 t+5.375- 5.50 §.125- 5.25 
Grade “A. 753. 79.9, 90% 
ee t5.625- 5.75 5.50 - 5.625 5.375 
— BB, 84-92, 85% 
Seema ec bite ne t4.75 t4.00 - 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 
eure ‘B 156.83, 9, 85% E 
on ene +4.75 t4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
Grade C, 80-92, 78% 
Pe, ee 4.50 +3.875-— 4.00 3.75 
NORTH LOUISIANA (F. O. B. Monroe District) 
oY a ee +5.875- 6.00 +5.625- 5.75 5.25 - 5.50 
CO eae t4.875- 5.00 t4.50 - 4.625 4.50 — 4.625 
3 le ae 4.50 - 4.625 4.125 t4. 
CALIFORNIA 
75-85, 375-390 e.p. blend. 7.00 - 7.50 8.00 - 9.00 8.00 - 9.00 
MOTOR FUEL BLENDS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
68-70 Blend 437 e.p...... reese —“C;t*C Rw ti( CS 
64-66 Blend 437 e.p.. ? CGMDOTEENY 8 weese jg. sews 
60-62 Blend 437 e.p...... discontinged  j- scenes q- «eee 
OKLAHOMA 
64-66 Blend 437 e.p...... +5.625- 6.00 t5.50- 6.00 **5.625- 6.00 
BURNING OILS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
45 w.w. kerosene........ 6.25 — 6.5 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 — 6.50 
46 w.w. kerosene........ 6.625- 6.875 6.625- 6.875 6.625- 6.875 
47 w.w. kerosene..... es 7.00 -— 7.2 7.00 - 7.25 7.00 - 7.25 


OKLAHOMA 


#1-43 w.w. kerosene...... 
42-44 w.w. kerosene. ... 


tPRICES NOMINAL 
February 1, 1928 


4.00 - 4.25 4.125— 4.375 
4.50 - 4.625 4.625— 4.75 


ttONLY ONE REFINER QUOTING 


4.125- 4.375 
4.75 





*QUOTATIONS ONLY 


Prices Prices Prices 
Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas destination) 


41-43 w.w. kerosene... 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 5.00 

42-44 w.w. kerosene...... 5.50 — 5.625 5.50 - 5.625 5.50 = 5.625 
NORTH TEXAS 

40-42 w.w. kerosene...... +4.00 +4.00 4 

41-43 w.w. kerosene... t4.125- 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 t4.125-"4$5 


NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and differential territory destination) 


41-43 w.w. kerosene...... 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 
ARKANSAS (For intrastate shipment only) 

42-44 kerosene.......... 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 - 5.25 5.00 = 5.25 
ARKANSAS (F. O. B. Arkansas refineries for interstate shipment) 
42-44 kerosene.......... 5.00 5.00 5.00 

CALIFORNIA 
38-40 w.w. kerosene. .... 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.50 5.00 - 5.25 
NEUTRAL OIL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Vis. (Viscosity at 70°F.) 
200 No. 3 Assoc. 3 Ae 33.00 -34.00 33.00 -34.00 33.00 -34.00 
180 No. 3 Assoc. Filt... ae 30.00 —32.00 30.00 -32.00 29.50 -31.00 
150 No. 3 Assoc. Filt..... 27.00 27.00 -27.50 26.50 -27.50 
(Non Viscous) 
34 Grav. 330-340 Flash... 7.25 - 7.75 7.25 - 7.75 , ~ 
36 Min. Neut. 300-305 : a 
WIGS oatcsceeeccede 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
**OKLAHOMA 
Color (Viscosity at 100°F.) 
- 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 
00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 -— 8.50 
00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
50 -— 9.75 9.50 -— 9.75 9.50 - 9.75 
25 -— 9.75 9.25 = 9.75 9.25 - 9.75 
50 -11.00 9.50 -11.00 9.50 -11.00 
50 -10.75 9.50 -10.75 9.50 -10.75 
50 -10.50 8.50 -10.50 8.50 -10.50 
50 -13.50 12.50 -13.50 12.50 -13.50 
25 -12.50 12.25 -12.50 12.25 -12.50 
50 -12.00 11.50 -12.00 11.50 -12.00 
50 -14.00 13.50 -14.00 13.50 -14. 
25 -13.50 13.25 -13.50 13.25 -13.50 
-13.00 12.00 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 
50 -16.50 15.50 -16.50 15.50 -16.50 
15.25 15.25 15,25 
00 -15.00 14.00 -15.00 14.00 -15.00 
17.00 17.00 17.00 





GULF COASTAL 
Vis. Color 


(Viscosity at 100° F., pour test 0) 


100—No. 2 Unfilt. Pale. . 6.75 -— 7.25 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.00 
200—No. 3 Unfilt. Pale... 9.25 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
300—No. 3 Unfilt. Pale... 10.25 -11.00 10.00 -11.00 10.00 -11.00 
500—No. 3% Unfilt. Pale 12 235 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 
750—No. 4 Unfilt. Pale. 14 25 -15.00 14.00 -15.00 14.00 -15.00 
200—No. 5% Red Oil.... 7 25 - 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 
300—No. 5% Red Oil.... 8 25 - 9.00 8.00 - 9.00 8.00 - 9.00 
500—No. 6 Red Oil...... 9 75 -10.50 9.50 -10.50 9.50 -10.50 
750—No. 6 Red Oil...... 12 25 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 12.00 -13.00 

CALIFORNIA 
Vis. Color (Viscosity at 100°F.) 
WR ecdcwdecxs 9.00 — 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
pe. Ok ee ee 7.50 - 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 
yo) ey a Oe 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
C= = 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 10.50 -11.00 
450—No. 3-3%..... oe 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 13.00 -13.50 
550—No. 3-3%......... 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 14.50 -15.00 
600—No. 3-344. ......46 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 15.00 -15.50 
(0S OS eens 6.50 6.50 6.50 
pS =e eee 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
300—No. 5........cceee 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 -— 9.50 9.00 - 9.50 
400—No. 5... ...ccccces 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
SO0O—No. 5........000- 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.59 
a 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 12.00 -12.50 
(Sy re 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 14.00 -14.50 

CYLINDER STOCKS 

**OKLAHOMA 
190-200 Vis. at 210° Brt. St 31.00 -32.00 31.00 -—32.00 31.00 -32.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° Brt. St. 23.00 -25.00 23.00 -25.00 23.00 —25.00 
600 E St. 140-150 Vis.-210° 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -18.00 
600 St. Ref. Olive Green 8.50 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
600 St. Ref. Dark Green. . 6.75 - 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 7.00 - 8.00 
Black Oil. ' 5.00 5.00 5.00 

PENNSYLVANIA (l-inch Immersion Test) 
600 Steam Refined.. 9.00 -10.50  9.00-10.00 9.00 -10.00 
650 Steam Refined.. 11.25 -12.25 11.25 -12.25 11.25 -12.25 
600 Flash. ies 16.00 -16.50 16.00 -16.50 16.00 -16.50 
625 Flash. 26.00 -27.00 26.00 -—27.00 27.00 -27.50 
600 Warren E.. 17.00 -18.00 17.00 -19.00 17.00 -19.00 
600 Oil City E. 15.00 -16.00 15.00 -16.00 15.50 -16.50 
600 D Filtered 24.50 -25.50 24.50 -25.50 24.50 -25.50 





— Test Stock. 40-50 p 
140-150 vis. at 210°, 
240-550 flash, No. 8 color 
40-50 p.p., 140-150 vis. at 
210, 540-550 flash, No. 
6-6% color diluted. 26.00 -27.00 26.00 -27.50 26.00 -27.50 


” oo of cocal 1 immersion test goods average 1 to 3 cents per gallos 
igher 


28.00 -29.00 28.00 -29.50 28.00 -29.50 


**REPRESENTS BOTH SALES AND QUOTATIONS 
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WI 
other products which | | 
we manufacture for a 
the Refiner and Com- : ee ps 2s 
pounder to make ee eee oS es ag 2 . i. 
° ° $32 
Castor Oil Motor Oils NOTHER TYPE 932 
~~ BUILDING FOUND IN OUR NEW Ye 
Watch For Our 18: 
th HANDBOOK OF SERVICE STATION DESIGNS t¢- 
5 Write for This Book Today ’ 
38 
36-. 
Seymour Howard Corp. J. R. DOELKER CO. 32. 
Manufacturing Chemists : ; 18-7 
601 West 53rd St.,Chicago, Ill. 898 Ingleside Ave. Columbus, Ohio 2 
a 32.3 

24-7 

«PR 

TANKS, BARRELS, PUMPS, EQUIPMENT ” 
mor 

[ \HE following is a partial list of the products which we are regularly supplying to ‘ S 
the oil trade. Do not hesitate to send us your inquiry on any special weight or ea 
out of the ordinary equipment or any other special steel plate construction: ing. 
Field Tanks, up to 55,000 barrels — 

Bulk Storage Tanks and equipment complete quot 

Fuel Oil Tanks, all types and sizes tinu 

Truck Tanks, oval, round, square, or semi-rectangular Feb 

Fuel Oil Truck Tanks, insulated and with heating arrangement clea 

Lubricating Oil Plants, including complete compounding equipment this 

Grease and Soap Kettles, steam jacketed, with air or mechanical agitator # 

Steel Drums, complete line in J 

Rotary and Plunger Type Pumps, valves, and fittings : oa 

f rie 

| pres 

BROWN SHEET IRON & STEEL CO. the 

colc 

964 Berry Avenue St. Paul, Minn. eage 
of t 

Re 

fuel 

railr 

Interested in of 

abou 

EES s\n Adin Saieiawls + Ark: 
porte 

abov 

grav 

This 

to $ 

Okla 

closii 

price 
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Refinery Markets on Wax and Heavy Oil Products 








Prices given below are in cents per gallon, F. O. B. refinery, except where $ is shown 
; (For quick reference to Refinery Prices, get the OIL PRICE HANDBOOK, published annually) 
Prices Prices Prices 
— as etsine GULF COASTAL Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
Fuel (in bbls.).......... $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 -$1.50 $1.40 — 1.50 
4 ang aie Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 MM net ches cnnrdee, 4.375- 4.50 °4.375- 4.50 | 4.375- 4.50 
er Pound, New Yor : , mys ; : ? 
3 beh Rhe whee mendes scohe 3.125- 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 3.00 - 3.25 NORTH LOUISIANA (For Louisiana and differential territory destination) 
124-126 white crude scale 3.125- 3.25 3.125— 3.25 3.425 3.25 32-36 gas oil, dark...... 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 
OKLAHOMA 32-36 gas oil, straw...... 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 3.125- 3.25 
00124-126 White Crud 16-20 fuel oil (in bbls.) ... $0.975— 1.00 $0.975— 1.00 $0. 375 1.00 
ite rude 
BEWle Caisse acco iid ccie:s 2.875- 3.125 2.75 - 3.00 2.50 - 2.75 ARKANSAS (For Arkansas intrastate shipment only) 
CALIFORNIA ES ¢ as gas pe oe ae 3.25 - 2 3.25 - : =: 3.25 - y = 
White crade scale, per MONE easdecicuse 00 & 00 
pound, ton lots....... 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 — 6.50 6.00 - 6.50 28-32 gas oil.........+-. 2.75 2.75 2.75 - 3.00 
sani ARKANSAS (F. O. B. Arkansas refineries for interstate shipment) 
= FUEL OIL re ne 2.50- 2.75 2.50 - 2.75 2.75 
PENNSYLVANIA ’ ; : Smackover crude fuel.... $0.975- 1.00 $0.975- 1.00 $0.975- 1.00 
eee: gs RS 6S CALIFORNIA (F. 0. B. San Joaquin Valley. At San Francisco, 4c per 
sows 28-32 fuel oil....... 2... 4:75- 5100 4.625- 4.75 4.625- 4.75 ae sical cen deed deeded 
- uel oi! (in 8.)... ? 10-FO0. 75 d0.60 —-3 B) .60 -S0. 
es ‘ Piceiatagay a 1s 3.375 3.25 — 3.375 | LA18 Bunker oil (in bbie.j — $0.80-$1.00 $0.80 -$1.00 — $0:80 -$1.00 
36.58 straw distillate... 3/00 31128 3:00 - 3.123 3.00 — 3.138 37 Plug Diesel on (in bois, $0.90-81.00 $0.90 -81.00 $0.90 ~$1.00 
Sinha... 245-25 865-25 @a-20 ee eee Seen liao 
32-36 dark gas oil...... 2.50 2.50 2.375- 2.50 
28-30 fuel oil (in bbls.)... $0.925- 0.975 $0.925- 0.975 $0.925- 0.975 PETROLATUMS 
26-28 fuel oil (in bbls.)... $0.85- 0.90 $0.85 - 0.90 $0.85 —- 0.90 
os a = tis pele} — vet oe one i . aia 1 Sane a a (In cents per pound in tank cars; in barrels, in car lots 
18-22 fuel oil (in bbls.)... *#80.70- 0.725 **$0.70- 0.723 **$0.70- 0.723 | 24¢ Per Pound more.) dais ea 
16-18 fuel oil (in bbls.)... **$0.70 *#30 70 +##30.70 | Snow White............ ig 8.875 8.875 
14-16 fuel oil (in bbls.). - **$0. 70 *#30.70 +#*30.70 | Lily White........ te: eit: 7.875 
*Zero celd test low flash goods sell for \% cent more ee tee. Cream pt a STEN : e7e 6.9/5 6.875 
Zero cold test fuel oils sell for 5 to 15 cents more per bbl ew om Cf. 3 sO. a ; 7. 
KANSAS (F. O. B. refinery Kansas duitenttiny  —eilbelehdt 3.25 3.25 3.25 
38-40 straw distillate... 3.50 — 3.75 3.50 - 3.75 2.50 = 3.25 Green No. 5 color 2.625 2.625 2.625 
ot straw distillate. .. eons 3.25 bey te 3.25 
wt | re 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 2.75 — 2.875 
24-26 fel oll ......0..2. $0.90- 0.95 #8090 - 0.95 *$0.90- 0.95 **PETROLEUM COKE 
eo | ee #0. 85 *$0.85 #30.85 Oklahoma 
NORTH TEXAS 
38-40 straw distillate... 210-3595 $.133.2— Kee 2s (Per ton in car lots) 
32-36 gas oil, cracked. 2.25 — 2.375 2.25 -— 2.375 2.25 -— 2.375 Ra. resucaadewaces $5 $5 $5 
32-36 gas oil, uncracked. 2.25 = 2.585 2.29 = 2.505 2.25 = 2.575 | St Oe e oc ccvcccuccees $3 $3 $3 
24-26 fuel oil (in bbls.).. $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 PE cae cies accueewas $2 $2 $2 





**REPRESENTS BOTH SALES AND QUOTATIONS 


Gulf Wax Prices Higher 
Than New York 


NEW YORK, Jan. 28.—Wax mar- 
kets at New Orleans, under the stim- 
ulus of a heavy demand from South 
American buyers, advanced to higher 
levels than the New York market 


«PRICES NOMINAL ttONLY ONE REFINER QUOTING *QUOTATIONS ONLY 


(Continued from Page 105) per barrel with maximum prices 
beginning of the ranging from $1.15 to $1.25 per bar- 
rel. The slide between these figures 
the is the usual 60 per cent of one or more 
Mid-Continent have been cut heavily grades of medium gravity Mid-Conti- 
by the December and January buy- nent crude. Base prices on which the 
ing. Business has been. steady ‘Slides are figured run from 75 to 90 
throughout the two months and re- cents per barrel. 
finers have made no changes in their Export wax buyers have been ac- 
quotations. If business should con- tive during the past two weeks with again this week. United Kingdom 
tinue at its present level through the result that most refiners in the buyers were holding back and where- 
February refiners may be able to Mid-Continent are sold up from about as 0.25 cent increases in prices for 
clean up all their surplus stocks of Feb. 20 to April 1. One exporter white crude scale were recorded in 
this material early in March. bought all he could find at 2.875 the Gulf market, prices at New York 
Fuel oil business has been good cents per pound and has raised his yemained unchanged. 
in January. Buyers in the field dur- bid to 3 cents. One refiner in Okie- A large volume of white crude 
ing the past week have been quoted oma reported a small sale at 3.125 scale and semi-refined wax sold at 
prices 2.5 to 5 cents per barrel above Cents per pound. — around 3.125 to 3.25 cents at New 
present spot prices for delivery over Steam refined cylinder stocks have Orleans during the middle of the 
the coming month. Zero and low been moving rather slow recently. week. Brokers combing the Mid-Con- 
cold test fuels and gas oil are most Some manufacturers have found that tinent for supplies reported all goods 
eagerly sought as usual at this time their prices have been higher than ayailable at 2.875 cents had been 
of the year. those of their competitors and have picked up and they are now bidding 
- Refiners generally have closed their made small reductions. Neutral oil 3 cents a pound, Group 3. Scale at 
fuel oil contracts with southwestern this price, they said, was none too 


prices are unchanged. 
railroads for 1928, with the exception freely offered. 


of those agreements which expire Gulf Coastal Lube Fully refined wax was only fairly 
about the middle of the year. In active at New Orleans; 125-127 


vailing at the 
month. 
Stocks of stove distillate in 





A.m.p. was offered at 3.85 cents a 








EWS 





Arkansas the contract prices were re- 
ported as being about 15 to 20 cents 
above the posted price of below 24 
gravity Smackover crude at the well. 
This would make the fuel bring $1 
to $1.05 at present crude prices. In 
Oklahoma the railroads have been 
closing on the basis of minimum 
prices ranging from 75 to 80 cents 


February 1, 1928 


Demand Better 


HOUSTON, Jan. 30.—Business in 


the Gulf coastal refinery markets 
shows an increase, with some stif- 
fening of prices. There is_ little 


distress oil to be had in the Houston 
district and manufacturers’ report 
outlook generally improved. 


pound by several sellers. 

A large buyer at New York re- 
ported he had succeeded in making 
one small purchase of white crude 
scale at 3 cents a pound. The bulk 
of the trading this week was done at 
3.125 cents with several suppliers 
quoting 0.125 higher. 
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U.S. Motor Prices Up in Chicago; 
Burner Oil Demand Brisk 


Staff Special 
CHICAGO, Jan. 28 
OOD demand was reported for 
gasoline this week in Chicago 
market and prices advanced during 
the final days. Exporters were ac- 
tive in Oklahoma, Texas and Arkan- 
sas and reports from Texas indicate 
that most refiners there are sold up 
on 58-60 U. S. Motor gasoline for a 
considerable period. Nearly all sell- 
ers in the Chicago market advanced 
their prices approximately .125 cents 
this week. 

Cold weather of past few days 
coupled with scarcity of low cold test 
gas and fuel oils, due to many re- 
finers being sold up, was credited with 
causing a brisk market on _ these 
products in Chicago. Demand was 
good throughout the week and prices 
of zero fuel oils were advanced ap- 
proximately 2.50 cents by most sell- 
ers. Most of the trade reported a 
good demand from industrial concerns 
for February supplies of fuel oils. 
Several sellers reported their Janu- 
ary industrial business better than 
for the past few months. 

U. S. Motor gasoline sold mostly 
at 5.625 to 5.875 cents until Friday 
and Saturday when most sales were 
reported at 5.75 to 6 cents. 

Higher gravity gasolines were firm 
and in good demand this week at gen- 
erally unchanged prices. The 60-62, 
437 e.p. grade moved at 5.875 to 6 
cents throughout the week. Gasoline 
of like gravity with a 400 end point 
sold mostly at 6.25 to 6.50 cents. 
The 64-66, 375 e.p. gasoline moved 
at 6.75 to 7 cents until Thursday and 
at 6.875 to 7 cents thereafter. 

Several sellers reported a fair de- 
mand for kerosene this week. The 
41-48 w.w. moved at 4.125 to 4.375 
cents Monday and Tuesday, at 4.125 
to 4.25 cents Wednesday and Thurs- 
day and on Saturday most sales were 
at 4 to 4.25 cents. 

Distillate was in good demand at 
generally unchanged prices. The 38- 
40 straw continued to sell mostly at 
8.25 to 3.375 cents. 

Gas oil prices were generally un- 
changed this week. The _ ordinary 
dark 32-36 gas oil sold at 2.50 to 
2.625 cents with some sales reported 
at 2.375 cents. Dark zero 382-36 gas 
oil continued to sell mostly at 2.875 
to 3 cents. The 32-36 straw zero gas 
oil sold throughout the week at 3.125 
to 3.25 cents. 

A wide range of prices was quoted 
on all grades of fuel oils. The 28-30 
fuel sold mostly at $1.00 to $1.075 
with some sales of zero goods at 
higher figures. Fuel oil of 24-26 
gravity sold at $0.80 to $0.875 on 
Saturday after moving at $0.80 to 
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$0.85 most of the week. The 22-26 
fuel moved at $0.80 to $0.825 until 
Thursday and at $0.80 to $0.85 there- 
after. Several sellers were asking 
$0.90 for both zero 24-26 and 22-26 
fuel oils. Fuel oil of 18-22 gravity 
sold at $0.775 to $0.825 most of the 
week and at $0.775 to $0.85 on Sat- 
urday. Quotations on Smackover 
crude fuel continued unchanged at 
$1.00 to $1.025. 

There will be frequent alternations 
of temperature along with occasional 
periods of precipitation next week 
throughout the entire Standard of In- 
diana territory, according to the of- 
ficial forecast. 


TORONTO, Jan. 27.—In the speech 
from the throne at the opening of 
the Saskatchewan legislature Jan. 24 
it was announced that a tax would 
be imposed on gasoline “in order that 
revenues may be secured upon which 
a more extensive program of road 
construction and maintenance can be 
based.” No announcement has been 
made yet as to the amount of the 
tax, but unofficially it is said that it 
is likely to be 3 cents a gallon. 


PLATTS 


OILGRAM 


| Retroleum Markets-Every Day 





RE you protected against 
market changes? 


The best kind of life-accident- 
or-liability insurance you can 
get to protect your business 
against market changes is 
PLATT’S OILGRAM. 


A sudden change in tank 
wagon or the price of crude may 
change market conditions de- 
cidedly within a few hours time. 
That is why the OILGRAM 
wires price-changes immediate- 
ly to subscribers in addition to 
the daily bulletin. 


As in all insurance you don’t 
know what is going to happen 
tomorrow, the sooner you take 
out that insurance the safer 
you'll be. 


3 months for $25 
12 months for $75 


Order your service today from 
the nearest mailing point. 








TULSA—904 World Bidg. 

CHICAGO—35 E. Wacker Drive 
NEW YORK—342 Madison Ave. 
CLEVELAND—727 Penton Bidg. 








Week's Price Changes 
Tank Wagon Markets 


Gasoline Changes 


Atlantic Refining—T.w. and s.s. prices 
gasoline reduced 2 cents at these 
New England points on dates men- 


tioned: Providence, Jan. 1, to 15 
cents; Boston, Jan. 12, to 15 
cents; New Haven and Hartford, 
Jan. 14, to 16 cents; Springfield, 


Jan. 14, to 15 cents; and Worcester, 
Dec. 21, to 15 cents. 


Standard of Kentucky—T.w. and ss. 
prices gasoline reduced 1 cent, At- 
lanta, to 16 cents and 18 cents re- 
spectively, including 4 cent tax, 
Jan. 20. T.w. price cut 1 cent, s.s. 
price 2 cents, Augusta, to 18 cents 
and 20 cents respectively, Jan. 21. 

T.w. and s.s. prices gasoline cut 3 
cents, Macon, to 13 cents and 16 
cents respectively, including tax, 
Jan. 7. T.w. and s.s. prices cut 3 
cents, Montgomery, to 13 cents and 
16 cents respectively, including 4 
cent tax, Jan. 12. 


Standard of Nebraska—S.s. price of 
gasoline at North Platte has been 
in error in the tank wagon table 
since Oct. 29. On that date it was 
reduced % cent, to 19 cents, and on 
Nov. 15, reduced % cent, to 18.5 
—_ which was the price on Jan. 


Magnolia Petroleum—T.w. and _s:s. 
prices gasoline reduced 2 cents, Dal- 
las, to 12 cents and 15 cents re- 
spectively, including 8 cent tax, 
Jan. 28. 


x * & 


Kerosene Changes 


Standard of Kentucky—Kerosene price 
cut 1% cents, Jackson, to 12 cents, 
t.w., Jan. 18. 


Barnsdall Buys Properties 


TULSA, Jan. 28.—Barnsdall Oil 
Co. has acquired the properties of 
the Wolfe Oil Corp., Bristow, Okla., 
for an unnamed consideration.  In- 
cluded in the deal is about 125 bar- 
rels of settled production in Creek 
county, Okla. and acreage in the Sem- 
inole district. Barnsdall drilled the 
Wilcox discovery well in 14-8-5, west 
of Bowlegs, on an 80-acre lease held 
by the Wolfe and by this deal ac- 
quires the outstanding half interest. 
Other acreage of the Wolfe company 
is in various counties of Oklahoma, 
in Winkler county, Tex., and in Lea 
county, N. M., in all about 30,000 
acres. H. T. Wolfe, of Bristow, was 
president of the company. 


Crude Price Change 


FINDLAY, O.—On Jan. 25 Ohio 
Oil Co. advanced the price of Sun- 
burst, Mont. crude 15 cents, making 
new price $1.50 per barrel. This is 
first change since a 10 cent advance 
on Oct. 5, 1926. 
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Tank Wagon, Service Station Markets for Gasoline and Kerosene 
In United States Territories and Canada 


(As posted by principal marketing companies) 
(OIL PRICE HANDBOOK has t.w. and s.s. markets for whole year arranged for quick reference) 





These Prices In Effect January 30, 1928 


S.0. NEW JERSEY TERRITORY 





Gasoline Oil 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W. 

Atlantic City, N. J....16 2 18 20 14 
Newark, N. J......e-- 16 2 18 20 14 
Annapolis, Md........ 146 4 2 23 12 
Baltimore, Md........ 16 4 20 23 10 
Cumberland, Md...... 16 4 20 23 14 
Washington, D.C.....16 2 18 21 12 
DP SS) a. 16 4 20.5 ® 14 
Norfolk, Va... -16 4 ph ay Ss A 
Richmond, Va. --14 4 8.5 22.5 34 
Roanoke, Va......... 16 1 20.5 23.5 14 
Petersburg, Va........ 146 4 2.5 2.5 
Charleston, W. Va.....16 4 20 23 14 
eS, Sl ae 16 4 20 23 14 
Parkersburg, W. Va...13 4 17 20 14 
Wheeling, W. Va......16 4 20 23 14 
Charlotte, N. C....... 16 4 20 23 14 
Hickory, N. C.......- 14 4 2 20 14 
is. Bese, Pe Conese 16 4 20 23 14 
Salisbury, N. C....... 146 4 20 23 14 
Charleston, S. C...... 15 5 20 23 14 
Columbia, S. C....... 15 § 20 23 14 


*Dealers set own prices. S. O. New Jersey does 


aot operate station. 


S. 0. NEW YORK 


Due to local price conditions at many points in 
$. O. New York territory, actual prices on both 
gasoline and kerosene are being made at under the 
posted tank wagon prices published below. 








New York City...... 17 +O 17 21 15 
ee) > eae 13. OO 13 15 15 
Botlale, Ns ¥....0500 13 0 13 16 14 
Rochester, N. Y.....13 0 13 16 12 
Syracuse, N. Y is 0 15 15 15 
| Ancsagy © aol aaa 0 17 15 15 
Augusta, Me.........1 4 21 21 15 
Manchester, N. H.....17 4 21 23 15 
Burlington, Vt........ w 63 20 22 15 


*In steel barrels. 

tlt is reported that S. O. New York is selling a 
second grade of gasoline at Rochester, 3c below the 
~— posted prices which apply on its Socony 
grade. 


ATLANTIC REFINING 





Pittsburgh, Pa........ 16 © 16 22 14 
Philadelphia, Pa. iS © 15 #21 14 
Allentown, Pa........16 © 16 22 14 
St eee 12 © 12 #18 14 
Scranton, Pa.. ee °* 16 22 14 
Alicons, Pa... ..cscees 16 © 16 £22 14 
Dover, Del.........-- » ¢ fF 2S @ 
Wilmington, Del...... 146 3 19 22 14 
Providence, R. I...... iB 2 17 17 15 
Boston, Mass......... 15 0O 15 15 15 
Springfield, Mass...... 6 0 16 15 15 

orcester, Mass...... i @ 15 15 15 
Hartford, Conn....... 146 2 18 18 15 
New Haven, Conn....16 2 18 18 15 


*3-cent state tax is collected by retail dealer and 
said by him directly to state. 


S. O. KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Ky........ i 6S 18 21 15.5 
Louisville, Ky........ B 65 18 21 15 
Covington, XK; Miscecas 14 «5 19 22 15.5 
C.arksdale, Miss...... 13 4 17 20 11.5 
Gulfport, Miss...... 4414.5 4 tt18.5 21.5 14 
focksea, | re 13 4 17 20 12 
jatchez, Miss........ 12.5 4 16.5 19.5 14 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 12.5 4 16.5 19.5 14 
Birmingham, Ala.t....14 4 18 21 14.5 
ys 4 18 21 14 
Montgomery, Ala.*f.. 9 4 13 16 15.5 
Atlanta, Ga.......... 12 4 16 18 14 
Augusta, Ga.......... 14 4 18 20 16.5 
DESCON; GOs ciccscsccs 4 13 16 .5 
Savannah, Ga........ 13. 4 17 19 14.5 
{acksonville, Bliav.ac.i08 § 18 21 11.5 
iT {| oe 15 § 20 23 14.5 
Vamps, Pia? ...as<ss ss 6 OS 18 21 13 
Pensacola, Fla.°....%#14 5 *#19 22 13 


*Local privilege tax of 1 cent op gasoline and % 
cent on kerosene at Montgomery included. | 
_ Alabama gasoline prices include 1/40 of Ic inspec- 
tion fee. Mobile gasoline prices include lc city tax. 
}Geor a kerosene prices include lc state tax. 
‘ Florida gasoline prices include Mc inspection fee. 
*Both tank wagon prices include lc city tax at 
Pensacola, which went into effect Oct. 15, 1926. 
tBoth tank wagon prices at Gulfport include 
arrison county privilege tax of 2c. 


February 1, 1928 


S. O. INDIANA 


Gasoline Oil 
Total 

T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W 

| ee _ 2 16 18 12 
Decatur, IH.......... 35 2 BS.5 37.5. F223 
E. St. Louis, Ill....... 33.1 2 E5.2 17.35 33.2 
i. | SRS 4.42 16.4 18.4 12.3 
OD | ee ie 2 12 12 12.1 
OS 54.22 16.2 18.2 11.9 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 11.2 3 14.32 55.2 33.2 

Evansville, Ind....... ws 2 = = 
South Bend, Ind...... 14.4 3 17.4 17.4 13.4 
Detroit, Mich.........12.8 3 15.8 17.8 13.7 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .11 3 14 16 13.6 
Saginaw, Mich........ 14.9 3 17.9 WS 33.8 
Green Bay, Wis....... 14.6 2 16.6 18.6 12.4 
eaiece, Wit... osc 14.3 2 16.3 19.3 32.3 
Milwaukee, Wis.......14.1 2 16.1 18.1 11.9 

La Crosse, Wis....... 45.2 2 7:2 Be 
Minneapolis, Minn....12 2 14 14 12.9 
Duluth, Minn........ 13.5 2 5 37.3 2S 
Mankato, Minn.......12.1 2 14.1 16.1 12.7 
Des Moines, Ia....... BN.9 3 14.9 16.9 12.3 
Davenport, Ia........ 12.5 3 B5.5 47.5 2.5 
Meus Cite, Tae. cccces 14.1 3 37.1 19:3 33:5 
Mason City, Ia....... 14.5 3 7.5 9.5 3 
St. Louis, Mo........ *13.6 2 15.6 17.9 11.3 
Kansas City, Mo..... 112-3 2 14.9 16.9 10.6 
St. Joseph, Mo.......712.5 2 14.5 16.5 11.2 
if. Ba 5 ee 15 17 14.9 
Grand Forks, N. D....17.2 2 19.2 21.2 15.2 
Minet, N. Di... 06sec 6.9 2 18.9 20.9 14.9 
WeNGs Ge Bers csceces 15.5 4 19.5 21.5 13.9 
SS) er 15.5 4 9.5 375.5 53.9 
Wichita, Kans........ 10.8 2 12.8 12.8 10.8 
Bartlesville, Okla...... 12.8 3 15.8 17.8 10.8 


S. O. Indiana’s quantity discount schedule on tank 
wagon deliveries of gasoline outside the city of 
Chicago is lc for 50 gals. or more at one delivery; 

or 6,000 gals. or more a month; 2c for 10, 
gals. or more a month, and 3c for 15,000 gals. or 
more a month. 

In Chicago, above discounts apply, except that 
minimum required quantity to get the lc discount 
is 100 gals., instead of 50 gals. This Ic discount 
applies on quantities of 100 gals. and over, in addition 
to regular Q.D.A. discounts applying thru rest of 
territory, as stated above. 

Service station discount is 2c per gal. to consumers 
of 200 gals. or more a month, or 2 ee per year. 

Discount on kerosene is lc on 50 gal. dumps 
throughout territory. 

*Includes city tax of Mc. 

tincludes city tax of lc. 


S. O. NEBRASKA 





14.25 2 16.25 16.25 12.25 
2.75 2 14.75 16.75 11.50 
14.75 2 16.75 18.75 12.75 
15.75 2 17.75 18.5 13.50 
15.25 2 17.25 19.25 13.00 
CONTINENTAL OIL 
Deaver, Coles. .ccccss 3 OS 16 18 12.5 
Pusbla, Coltisccccccce oS 16 18 14.5 
Grand Junction, Colo..17.5 3 20.5 22.5 18 
Casper, Wyo......... 3 17 19 13 
Cheyenne, Wyo....... i. 3 18 20 14.5 
GUE, I oc <0:0:6:4' 19.5 3 aa.5 22.5 9 
Helena, Mont.........19.5 3 22.5 24.5 19 
Salt Lake City, Utah..16.5 34% 20 21 17 
MG EORicaccdcdevas 19.5 4 as.5 25.5 9 
Twin Falls, Ida....... 19.5 4 23.5 7.5 19 


Albuquerque, N. M....16 5 21 24 17 


S. O. CALIFORNIA® 


Phoenix, Ariz......... 19 4 23 y) 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 5 16.5 20.5 15.5 
eS eee 3 17 21 16.5 
San Francisco, Cal....14 3 17 21 15.5 
Reno, Nev... .cccccce 18 4 22 26 19 
Portland, Ore......... 14.5 3 17.5 21.5 16.5 
Seattle, Wash.........14.5 2 16.5 20.5 16.5 
Spokane, Wash....... 18.5 2 20.5 24.5 20.5 
acoma, Wash........ 14.5 2 16.5 20.5 16.5 


*On Oct. I, t.w. ne at all points for spot sales, 
was advanced Ic. ery large portion of deliveries are 
under contract carrying above prices. New customers 
signing contracts and hac d only one brand of gaso- 
line, are given prices published in above table. 


S. O. LOUISIANA 


Little Rock, Ark...... a6 OS 16 16 11 
Alexandria, La........ 2 15 18 14 
Baton Rouge, La...... |? ae. 14 17 12.5 
Lake Charles, La...... 33.5 3 15.5 18.5 t14 
New Orleans, La...... 13.5 2 15.5 *17.5 +14 
Shreveport, La........ 13.5 2 15.5 18.5 ¢13 
Lafayette, La......... 3 2 15 18 13.5 
pee eee «6.3 19 22 14 
Chattanooga, Tenn....16.5 3 19.5 22.5 15 
Knoxville, Tenn.......16.5 3 19.5 22.5 15 
Nashville, Tenn....... 15 3 18 21 
Memphis, Tenn....... 14 3 17 18.5 14 


*New Orleans gasoline prices include lc parish tax 


in addition to 2c state tax, and kerosene prices ip 
clude lc state tax and Ic parish tax. 
tKerosene price in Louisiana includes Ic state taz 


S. O. OHIO 
Gasoline Oi) 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W 
All Ohio points....... 14 3 17 19 14 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM 


Muskogee, Okla.......10 3 13 16 10 


Oklahoma City....... 10 3 13 14 10 
Tulsa Okla iianabe sees 10 3 13 14 10 
Fort Smith, Ark.®....13 °3 16 19 10 
Little Rock, Ark...... oo 16 16 11 
Texarkana, Ark. ®,...12 9%3 15 18 12 
DS eS) Seas - 3 12 15 11 
Fort Worth, Tex...... 2 2. eS 
Houston, BOErescccoss | | 13 15 15 
San Antonio, Tex.....10 3 13 15 10 
El Paso, Tex......... 11 3 4 B@ 16 


*Within City of Texarkana and Fort Smith, the 
state tax on gasoline is 3c per gal. conforming 
with the Texas state tax. In these two districts 
outside of the city the 5c Arkansas tax applies. 


Vv. M. & P. NAPHTHA 


(Changes ordinarily occur coincident with 
gasoline price changes) 
Oleum V.M.&P. Cleanes 
Spirits Naphtha Naphths 


COR icc nvecneds 16 18 18 
RMON sda dedcscnee as 17.7 19.7 19.7 
Kansas City........ 16.2 18.2 18.2 
Milwaukee........... 6.7 *20.7 20.7 
Minneapolis......... *20 *22 *2 
A? “eee 15.9 17.9 17.9 
ROW WOsccwccncce cnc Ls) 


*Includes 2c state tax. 
tincludes lc city tax. 


CANADA 


SNE SANS" 
(Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 American 


Gallons) 
ONTARIO 
Gasoline ou 
Total 
T.W. Tax T.W. S.S. T.W 
I acai eeae 19:$ 3 22.5 26 21 
Es n.5 3 22.5 26 21 
CARI a os cnancuns 24.5 3 27.5 36 26 
PG WOR sv ccncccaue 24.5 3 7.5 3 23.5 
MANITOBA 
WING ook ke cckaes 24.5 3 22.5 23.3 
SASKATCHEWAN 
We io veccckuaws 27.5 0 27.5 32 26.3 
ALBERTA 
BOMONORS iii cccceaas 26.5 3 2.$ 33 25.5 
COs ao cacdeaaens 2.$ $ 25.5 29 23.5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
i Ae 21 3 24 28 22 
QUEBEC 
Montreal............ 20.5 3 23.5 27 21 
Quebec City......... 22.5 3 25.5 31 23 
py ere re 22.5 3 25.5 30 23 
NEW BRUNSWICK 
RO NONR Sy xcccaccweas 24.5 3 27.5 32 24 
Te 24.5 3 u.3 32 24 
NOVA SCOTIA 
| er rer 24.5 3 27.5 32 24 
Oh ccddcccecead 24.5 3 27.5 32 24 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Charlottetown........ 24.5 3 Ze.5 3 24 


Note: In districts surrounding these points le 
additional is added to city price. 
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Eastern Markets Marking Time; 


Gasolines Unchanged 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, Jan. 28 
ASTERN domestic markets have 
marked time during the _ past 
week. With the exception of slight 
recessions in burning oils there have 
been few important price changes. 
Gasoline prices in all seaboard dis- 
tricts were generally unchanged. Cali- 
fornia gasoline is not a disturbing 
factor in eastern market as had been 
expected in some quarters. 

Viewing the market situation along 
the seaboard as a whole, the element 
of pessimism although not wholly 
lacking, was exhibited on but a small 
scale. 

Jobbers in upstate New York looked 
discq@ragingly on the low prices that 
were being done for relatively unim- 
portant business, such as the pur- 
chase of 2 cars of U. S. Motor gaso- 
line by the city of Syracuse at a 
price of .0929 cents laid down Syra- 
In Syracuse a retail price of 
11.9 cents a gallon for U. S. Motor 
gasoline also is posted by a dealer 
operating a small number of stations, 
but the majority of jobbers in that 
vicinity said they had weathered such 
conditions successfully for over a 
year now, and they could continue 
to do so for some time to come. 

In the New England states, 12 and 
13-cent retail prices were still to be 
found, but jobbers generally reported 
the 2-cent reduction in service sta- 
tion prices made by major dealers 
in Boston and vicinity last week had 


cuse. 


helped much towards stabilizing re- 
tail markets in that area. 
New York harbor was the only 


market in which the price of U. S. 
Motor gasoline showed any fluctua- 
tion this week. Goods at 7.75 cents 
which appeared in the market late 
last week and tended to level out 
the general going market from 8 
to 8.25 cents to 8 cents flat was 
quickly snapped up and the range for 
U. S. Motor at the opening of the 
market Monday was back to 8 to 8.25 
cents. Business was fairly steady 
at this range most of the week un- 
til Friday when 8 cents was again 
shaded for spot material. 

In the Philadelphia market, the 
one refiner quoting 8 cents for U. S. 
Motor gasoline reported demand from 
the jobbing trade had been such that 
they were on the verge of facing a 
shortage of goods to fill orders al- 
ready taken and for this reason they 
putting their 


were contemplating 
price back to 8.25 cents. This they 
had not done, however, up to the 


end of the week. 

Gasoline prices at Baltimore and 
other seaboard districts to the south 
were unchanged from last week. 
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In the Providence district, one re- 
finer openly quoted 7.75 cents for 
U. S. Motor this week and reported 
taking on a fair volume of business 
at this figure. Other sellers in that 
district, particularly those with ter- 
minals in close proximity to the city 
of Providence were quoting up to 
as high as 8.25 cents. 

In the Boston district, 7.75 cents 
was done for U. S. Motor gasoline 
in isolated instances. 


Three Mixed 
In Gulf 


Staff Special 
NEW YORK, Jan. 28 
F OREIGN buyers again were ac- 


tive in export markets at the 
Gulf this week. One or two large 
mixed cargoes were purchased for 


fairly prompt shipment and a num- 
ber of small sales of light oil were 
reported. 

Kerosene, which has been selling 
in fair volume in mixed cargoes re- 
cently, was more freely offered and 
price ranges for this oil narrowed 
down slightly. A better demand was 
noted for gas oil. The heavy oil 
market was a bit sloppy and new 
low prices were established for bunk- 
ers in the eastern section of the Gulf. 

The feeling that the _ relatively 
heavy buying of 64-66, 375 end point 
gasoline in the last 15 days had 
absorbed most of the low priced 
goods available caused several sup- 
pliers to advance their ideas of the 
market for this grade approximately 
0.25 cent toward the end of the 
week. Other grades of gasoline like- 
wise were quoted slightly higher in 
some quarters, and the trade was 
anxiously awaiting the closing of the 
next mixed cargo which they were 
of the opinion would substantiate 
their views as to higher prices. 

Early this week, the French sub- 
sidiary of a leading Philadelphia re- 
finer purchased approximately  62,- 
000 barrels of 64-66, 375 end point 
and U. S. Motor gasoline, water white 
and prime white kerosene at 8.125 
cents, 6.875 cents, 6.50 cents and 5.50 
cents, respectively, for loading Feb. 
15 at the Gulf. 

Shortly after this sale, another 
independent refiner closed a_ transac- 
tion with a French buyer involving 
approximately 75,000 barrels of 64-66, 
375 end point and U. S. Motor 
gasoline and prime white kerosene 
for February loading at the Gulf. 
Prices governing the deal were the 


Kerosene prices in all markets were 
without material change from last 
week. Prime white kerosene, for 
which there is little demand, was 
available at 6.75 cents at Bayonne 
but 7 cents remained the minimum 
quotation for water white goods. 

Water white kerosene was quoted 
at 6.75 cents by at least one refiner 
in the Philadelphia market. 

The price range for low gravity 
burning oil at Bayonne was 
this week, 28-34 gravity gas oil be- 
ing offered by some sellers at 4.50 
cents against a minimum of 4.75 
cents quoted a week ago. Some re- 
finers continued to ask 5 cents for 
this oil. The posted price for Grade 
C bunker oil remained at $1.35 at 
New York harbor. 


Cargoes Sold 
Market 


same as mentioned in the first cargo. 
In both instances, the largest item 
was the 64-66, 375 end point gasoline. 

Other European buyers also were 
active with purchases and inquiries. 
A Belgian account bought approxi- 
mately 33,000 barrels of 64-66, 375 
end point and U. S. Motor gasoline 
at 8.125 cents and 6.875 cents, re- 
spectively, for prompt shipment from 
the Gulf. 

A French buyer late in the week 
was inquiring for an approximate 
58,000 barrels of U. S. Motor and 
64-66 for February loading. 

A 25,000 barrel cargo of 30-32 gas 
oil was sold to a German buyer at 
4.125 cents this week, and _ indica- 
tions were that there would be con- 
siderable additional buying in the 
near future if buyers could find oil 
with low sulphur content. An_ in- 
quiry was in the market for approxi- 
mately 425.000 barrels of gas oil 
over a period of a year, but the 
buyer was having some difficulty in 
securing an oil that would meet his 
requirements. 

The gas oil activity for several 
months past has been rather limited 
and Gulf refiners pointed to the fact 
that Polish refiners are again in the 
market offering large quantities of 
this oil as about the only factor un- 
favorable to a renewal of active for- 
eign buying at the Gulf. 

Grade C bunker oil, 9 gravity, was 
offered as low as $0.90 a barrel 
again this week, but $0.95 was the 
minimum price heard for 14-16 grav- 
ity oil. A broker with an order to 
buy a cargo of guaranteed 16 gray- 
ity oil asserted he was having con- 
siderable difficulty in finding the 
goods. 


Bunkers sold in the New Orleans 
district at $1 a barrel. Further 
west on the Gulf a minimum of $1.15 
was quoted for bunkers. 
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ts were 7 
n last 
e, fo Complete Seaboard Market 
1, was 
ayonne (Export markets for whole year given in OIL PRICE HANDBOOK. Each volume carries refinery, 
— tank wagon, crude and export markets—complete for the years 1924-1925-1926- -1927) 
oas. 
quoted 
refiner ’ WAXES (In cents per pound, f.a.s. carload lots) 
Eastern Domestic Market WHITE CRUDE SCALE (In barrels) 
rravity (Prices for tank car lots, f.o.b. refinery or seaboard terminal, } 3 ‘ 
wider represent majority of quotations and _ sales.) | 122-124 A.m.p Jan. yt 3 — ill . — Me = 
2é-12 Mm Pere ee 5. 52 oe 3 3 - 3 25 
oil be- Jan. 30 Soave 28 Sass 16 424-126 Acme Ds i 6 ck ceess a. kes 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.125 
it 4.50 U.S. Motor gasoline, New 
475 “York harbor.......... 8.00 8.00-8.25 8.00- 9,25 | 7UELY REPINED Ge bertap Sag) 
ote U.S. Motor gasoline, Phil- - 123-125 A.m.p. Phila..... 3.875- 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
me re- | a 4 = deve Bisees: 8.00 - 8.25 8.00 — 8.25 8.25 B2S-197 BOD. so occnncs 3.875— 4.00 3.75 = 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
. a otor gasoline, 128-130 A.m.p........... 0 — 4.125 ~ 4125 ; F 
its for — MGEFICE . 6 5 ccs 8.00 - 8.50 8.00 8.00 130-132 y ees Pea ana : 5 ra : oS - ‘ iG , = # ; iy 
Grade 4 set gee Die ae LER) 6 ee eee 5.25 5.00 — 5.25 : 5.00 
35 at _ ft rovidence istrict .... / 78.85 Bicviccxceue see ewe 135-137 A.m.p ees ere 5.50 §.25 5.50 §.25 5.50 
‘a rr 8.00- 8.25 8.00- 8.25  8.00- 8.25 | YELLOW CRUDE SCALE 
: a Brae 8.25 8.25 8.00 - 8.25 | 124-126 A.m.p........ 2.875 2.875 2.75 
U.S. Motor gasoline, A *Prices nominal. 
MA gg vn geeye = ee 8.25 8.25 8.25 
Motor gasoline, , 
gi eek. Der ae Ware Beare 8.00 8.00 8.00 
ia Wee conde. Gulf Export Market 
Os ea a Par 7.50 - 7.75 7.50 -— 7.75 7.50 - 7.75 
U.S. Motor gasoline, 7945 _ 7 76 7 96 _ 7 76 7957.75 (F.O.B. Gulf oil terminals in Texas and Louisiana, shipments of 
Jacksonville.......... £.e 1.2 / 2 75 20,000 bbl d Ate >. I : 
Cilereis UE. Motor eas- s. and over, except where. otherwise noted.) 
oline, (New York Harbor 8.25 oy 2: rr re “Ae = 
California U.S. Motor gas- ; GASOLINE Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
oline, Baltimore....... 8.50 8.50 8.50 | U.S. Motor.. : ; 6.875— 7.00 6.875— 7.00 6.75 7.00 
ere California U.S. Motor gas- / | 60-62, 400 e.p...... . *t.623= F038 *7 625 *7 75 
cargo. oline, Philadelphia. .... 8.50 8.50 8.50 | 61-63, 390 e.p... 7.875- 8.00 7.875 7.875- 8.00 
t item Water white kerosene, : - 64-66, 3/5 €.p....... 8.125-— 8.375 t 8.125 8.125- 8.25 
neoli New York Harbor..... 7.00 - 7.50 7.668 — 7-39 7.00 - 7.50 | U. S. Motor, cases (car- 
ASOIINE, Water white’ kerosene, A | NNN <é dane saa $1.60 $1.60 $1.65 
> were Philadelphia.......... 6.75 — 7.C0 6.75 7.00 7.00 - 7 50 64-66, cases (cargoes) $1.75 $1.75 $1.80 
Bic Water white kerosene, Pere *Nominal. 
quiries, Baltimore: co. 6 cca... 7.00 - 7.50 7.00 — 7.50 7.00 - 7.50 | 
) rOXiI- 28-34 gas oil, New York 7 KEROSENE 
PI a, RCUOR coo are klen sce os 4.50 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 Aaeeates calkite <9 ) " ‘a 
6, 315 28-34 gas oil, Boston ue 41 3 ce hogas . sepia alti ¢ oa err 6.30 2. 53 o./ 
asoline district... +... 0.0.0. 4.50 - 5.00 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4 75 Witer ile, cam Gar ae aes 5.7 
38-42 furnace oil, New ¥ sh a ee iter See $1 55 $1 55 
ts, re- VWOrk-Datoor . «0s 66062 .75 — 6.00 6.00 6 00 ee a Riga ke $1.55 $1.55 -$1.60 $1.60 
‘ 3, sto T n > ases (cafr- i ; Z : E 
t from a + ~eeuadmeu et Tt MT oe ae ee SMA Sxca essa cas cor, $1.45 $1.45 -$1.50 $1.50 
Grade C bunker oil, New a . ih Nae a 
York harbor.......... $1.35 $4.29 $1.20 - 1.35 DOMESTIC GAS & BUNKER OILS 
> week Grade C_ bunker oil, a y) Ria : ? ? 25 
ximate Boston district........+ $1.35 -$1.40 $1-95 $1.35 aki aps “ Ft PAS SERA SS : + : 25 4.00 - 4 ~F 4.00 - 4.25 
Diesel oil, New York eb e “CER SS ete g aa a ae 4.25 4.25 
yr and RN ho cas rk eses $2.10 $2.10 2.10 | eS ee apie $1.00 -$1.15 $1.15 $1.15 
; 3 in oil, car- 
Note: Above prices do not include inspection tax levied in some st t Mca ear baie $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 $0.90 -$0.95 
32 gas MEDICINAL OILS *Translucent thru neck of 4 oz. bottle. 
rer at ie aay 890 s.g., 325- 
pio ti < siete $0.80- 0.90 $0.80- 0.90 $0.80 - 0.90 MEXICAN CRUDE AND BUNKER OILS (F.O.B. Steamer, Tampico) 
indica- Russian 870. 875 s.g., 150- Heavy Panuco crude taxes 
ain. Pi .. BR Cilia oo coe wees ens $0.67 — 0.77 $0.67 — 0.77 $0.67 — 0.77 a . - 
e con i A “360. (a sa, ¥ . A) eee $1.10 $1.10 $1.10 
in the OS ee $0.65 - 0.75 $0.65- 0.75 $0.65 - 0.75 oe git tes 
ind oil tOnly one refiner quoting. taxes paid......... sire $1.35 $1.35 $1.35 
An in- 
ieee’ - SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS (Viscosity at 100° F.; cold test 0) 
oproxi ; 
as oil New York Export Market (Tanker, f.o.b. Houston) 
ut the (Gasoline and kerosene in cases in bulk. Lubricating oils are per 100 vis. No. 2 unfiltered 
Pa gal. in bbls. Cylinder oils are Penna. products.) WMGoe cs c2ec was eenues 6.00 6.00 6.00 
ilty in 200 vis. No. 3 unfiltered 
set his Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 DONG oie on eee nes ears 50 — 8.00 7.50 — 8.00 7.50 - 8.00 
a , ica . 300 vis. No. 3 filtered 
U. S. Motor gasoline..... 23.65 23.65 23.90 , 2 Saere nae re . o 9c ye 
43-45, 150 w.w. kerosene.. 17.90 17.90 18.15 500 vie. No. 3 unfil seers 8.875- 9.25 8.875- 9.25 8.875- 9.25 
— 42-44, 110 s.w. kerosene. . 16.90 16.90 17.15 at tin —amne ee ae eee 
Raia , 200 vis. No. 5¥4red oil... 6.875- 7.25 —6.875- 7.25 6.875 7.25 
limited CHAHEGR OFS ; ” ; ' 300 vis. No. $igredoil... 8.00- 8.50  8.00- 8.50 8.00 - 8.50 
ie fact Bright stock, dark....... 34.00 —35.00 34.00 —35.00 34.00 -35.00 500 vis. No. 6 red oil..... 9.00 — 9.625 9.00 — 9.625 9.00 — 9.625 
in the 600 D filtered........... 30.00 -31.00 30.00 -31.00 30.00 ae ; —— : 
3 600 Warren E filtered.... 23.50 —25.00 23.50 -25.00 24.00 -—25.00 
les of pa Ges UBMIETER. 0200 16.00 -17.00 16.00 -17.00 16.50 -17.00 
te 650 s.r. unfiltered........ 18.50 -19.50 18.50 -19.50 18.50 -19.00 : 
or un- mani......... 20.00 21.00 20:00 -21.00 20:00 ~21.00 Pacific Export Market 
ve for- GIO RRE, Biko... 5 ores ss 33.00 33.00 33.00 
(Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo lots, cents 
RED ENGINE OILS (Vis. 100°) per gallon, except where otherwise noted.) 
y, was 300 vis. No. 6% color.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 
barre! 250 vis. No. 6 color...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Jan. 16 
. 200 vis. No. 6 color...... 18.50 18.50 18.50 Gasoline, U. S. Motor, 
as the 53-55 Gravity..... 6.00 — 7.00 6.00 - 6.50 6.00 — 7.00 
; grav- PALE ENGINE OILS (Vis. 100°) —— he Ss. Motor, . Pon ‘ . 

: 230 3 2 2 blends and special cuts .00 — 8.00 .00 — 8.00 .00 — 8.00 
der to 180 Ms No 3a color pe pes a | Ge Oil, 30-34, per barrel $1.05 -$1-10 $1.05 -$1.10 $1.05 -$1.10 
| pray- 100 vis. No. 24 color.. 15.75 15.75 15.75 — 27 plus, per $0.95 -$1.05 $0.95 =$1.05 $0.95 -$1.05 

con- M © Bunker oil, 14-18, per j sient 
o_o pay oh glial os p 2 ee el Mle $0.80 -$1.00 $0.80 -$1.00 $0.80 -$1.00 
g vis. No. 7 color...... 35.00 35.00 35.00 Fuel oil, 14-18, per barrel $0.70 -$1.00 $0.70 -$1.00 $0.70 -$1.00 
pe vis. re 6) color.. 33.00 a a | Kerosene 38-40 w.w. 
vis. No. 7% color.. 31.00 1.00 1.0 | 25-150 my 50 - 5 m4 9 ~ 5 
_—— 300 vis. Me Goole... 30.00 30°00 30°00 125-150 flash, per gal. 4.50 — 4.75 4.50 — 5.00 4.50 - 4.75 
yy ? 
‘urther vis. No. 34% color.... 24.00 24.00 24.00 Ceset' Geete 
fF $1.15 MEDICINAL OILS | Gasoline, U. S. Motor... $1.65 -$1.75 $1.65 -$1.75 $1.65 -$1.75 
ie $0.80 $0.80 $0.80 | Kerosene, 38-40 w.w., 
SOS GG cceesccecces $0.70 $0.70 $0.70 | 125-150 flash......... $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 — 1.45 $1.35 — 1.45 
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Crude Oil Prices, as Posted by Major 


(Crude prices for years 1924-1925-1926-1927 in 





EASTERN FIELDS 


(Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency) 


Penna. Grade Oil in New York Transit Lines 
(Alleghany, N. Y. District)..............- $2.80 
Bradford District Oil in National Transit Lines 
(Bradford District) ......--.+-.se0seseees 2.80 
Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines 
(Other Pennsylvania) ST ee re 65 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Lines (Other Pennsylvania) ............+- 2.65 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pine Lines 


Nn 


fee er 2.60 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(Machen, arr ee 2.35 
Keister Grade in National Transit Lines 
(Butler Co.).....ccsecssccnssesvcccccces 1.10 
Cabell Grade in Eureka Pipe Lines 
(West Virginia).............+.eeeeeeeneee 1.50 
Corning Grade in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
GD Lis oss hata nana s Sus cen se basses 2.55 
Corning, O. an PET eee 1.45 
*Somerset oe Pipe Lines 
Se gr See ei Sie ce ae hats lee ela tem ~o6 1.60 
mis and Grade in Cumberland Pipe Lines 
DEED inuceipahapasbecceakensenass Pe 
*Somerset oil run prior to Oct. 1922, takes 
orice of 6 cents lower than above quotations. 
(Posted by Stoll Oil Refining Co.) 
Qil City, Ky., oil in Stoll lines.......cccccee: $1.50 
CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
Effective March 14, 1927 
Wooster....... $1.57 Plymouth...... $1.33 
ER SP 1.7, West. Kentucky 1.33 
aterled...ccccee 1.20 *Canadian Petro. 2.11 
ee ree 48 *Oil Springs.. 2.18 
Princeton....... 1 *Posted by Imperial 
eee 1.60 Oil Ltd. 


OKLAHOMA, KANSAS And NORTH TEXAS 
Prices of Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 
(fn Oklahoma, Kansas, North and East Central 


Texas) 
Effective March 12, 1927 
oF Seer $1.12 Se ee $1.26 
. 1 ere 1.14 eee 1.28 
a it ee 1.16 LS See 1.30 
. 5 Ee 1.18 Sk Se 1.32 
SS eee 1.20 SS aaa 1.34 
LE ee o aeae -S e 1.36 
a .24 S| See 1.38 


48-489... 2.000 $1.52 
ye ee OOO 1 

ES Rae Les 
ey 2. Aen 1.58 





Above schedule met on March 12, by Gulf, Mid- 
Continent Pet. Corp., and Empire; by Carter, Hum- 
ble and The Texas Co. on March 14. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co. Prices 
(Ranger, North Texas, Mexia, Powell, Rich- 
land, Wortham, Lytton Springs, Currie, Moran 
and Nocona crudes all in Texas.) 


March 14, same schedule as Prairie in above fields, 
except these grades posted Nov. 16 


Below 25 .0<00602 $0.90 2G-20.9 occceicss $1.08 
25.9 1.06 yy fe» A Or si: 10 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
(In Oklahoma, Kansas and North and East 
Central Texas) 


Effective Sept. 14, Magnolia posted same price 
schedule as Prairie in above fields and in Panola Co. 
except that Magnolia is paying $1.05 for all oil below 
30 gravity. 


Glasscock and Howard Counties ............++ $0.60 

CUMIRSEIG CHOWaTA COs):. oeccccsccccovrcecenss $0.80 

SS SS RR arr $0.93 

MRR NOG 5 0.0 5 dc6.6 oss 0.0500 cto bee sews es $1.00 
Carter Oil Co. 


(Oklahoma and Kansas) 
Merch 14, same schedule as Prairie 


PANHANDLE, TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective Aug. 23 


Hutchinson Carson and Wheeler Counties. . $0.75 
Pampa, Gray County, Effective March 14: 


SEL aes: $ .80 S757 29 00% ee ee 
ae 82 SS See ie 
i ee 84 ie ae 1.02 
i ae 2 See 1. 
2 88 Ee eee RY 

ee sae 1.08 
Sh ee 92 ee eee .10 
oe Se 94 44 and above.... 1.12 
2. nee 96 


WEST TEXAS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Effective Aug. 23 
Crane, Upton, Crockett and Pecos Counties. . 


- $0.60 





NORTH LOUISIANA — ARKANSAS FIELDS 


Prices of Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 
Caddo, Homer, Haynesville, Bull Bayou. 
EI Dorade, Crichton and De Soto 


Effective March 14, 1927 
Below 28........ $1.10 
7S ee 1.2 
cS nee 1.14 
oe 1.16 
(Caen 1.18 
| i 1.20 
pS re 1.22 
: 1.24 
1.26 
1.28 
1.30 
sae 
1.34 
Womnckover, below 26... o0kcs ccovcvevscoeses 
t) 4 and above 
ee ee Cr Pere her oe 
ROW MIO. Gisb cc as over voce bes eceswewente 
MERE EIA... clon Scanek oereeeaseaweneeeae 
WEE AEE BIOMED o.5'c ocles ase wewavnescesvee< 





**Posted by Louisiana Oil Refining Corp. 
tPosted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 


*S mackover prices peveed on Nov. 21 by S. O La., 
Gulf, Shreveport-El Dorado Pipe Line, Atlantic Oil 
Producing Co. and Magnolia Pet Co.; on Nov 19 by 
La. Oil Refg. Corp.; on Nov. 23 by The Texas Co. 


STEPHENS, ARKANSAS 


Atlantic Oil Producing Co. and Louisiana 
Oil Refining Corp. 





o<e MG Pic cceeces $1.06 
8-28 .9 see es boo) Seer 1.08 
SPEI Ds vec nvvee 1.04 32 and above.... 1.10 


GULF COASTAL 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
Effective March 14 


Grades A....... $1.20 pe See $1.23 

ades B: a 1.27 
Below 25 1.15 J fe 1.29 
Si. ee | i }.3) 
po rer 1.19 ok eee 3.39 
ES 1.21 CS arr = oe 
ee Be 35 and above.... 1.3 


ndletop, Goos 
est Columbia 
All other field: 


Fields classified as A and B are Spi 
Creek, Hull, Liberty, Sour Lake, 
Orange, Boling and Huss Junction 
are Grades A only. 





Gasoline Prices Are Unsettled 


In Southern California 


Staff Special 

LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28 

HE gasoline market in southern 
California was unsettled at the 
close of the week, with many prices 
being asked and paid. Independent 
resellers are paying from 11.30 to 
16.50 cents a gallon, tax paid. The 


tank wagon price in Los Angeles 
district is 16.50 cents. 
For several months, Independent 


resellers have been selling gasoline 
at 18.50 cents at service station, 2 
cents under the posted price of the 
majors. Signs were exhibited offer- 
ing gasoline at 6 gallons for $1.11 
or 5 gallons for 93 cents, including 
8 cent tax. This week a number 
of service stations are exhibiting 
signs offering 6 gallons for $1, and 
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other signs offer 6 gallons for 15 
cents a gallon up, tax paid. 


One marketer the past week of- 
fered gasoline in tank cars at 11.50 
cents tax paid, delivered at the serv- 
ice stations. Another marketer of- 
fered a small lot of distress gasoline 
at 6.875 cents, without tax, in tank 
cars. Some gasoline has also been 
sold in tank cars at 7 cents. The 
actual tank car market ranges from 
7 to 8.50 cents, without tax. The 
major companies ask more for ship- 
ments to points within the state. 


One small refiner purchased his 
January supply of natural gasoline 
at 7 cents, and some distress goods 
has been offered on the market at 
a fraction under 7 cents. One long 
time contract was recently closed at 


10 cents under the service station 
price of gasoline, without tax, which 
means 7.50 cents at present posted 
price. 

The asking price for export gaso- 
line shows no change. U. S. Motor 
was available at 6 cents, with sev- 
eral majors asking 6.25 cents. Ship- 
ments to points outside of Pacific 
coast trade territory during Decem- 
ber exceeded the movement for any 
month in 1927 except May. 


Fuel oil is unchanged. Tank car 
prices remain from 60 to 75 cents, 
while for export, the asking price 
on the part of most of the major 
refiners continues at 80 cents. The 
posted price for bunkers at Los An- 
geles harbor continues at $1.00, but 
some bunkers are selling at 80 cents. 

There is no change in_ kerosene 
prices. 


No large flush production of crude 
materializing at Long Beach has re- 
sulted in the continued strength in 
crude, which commands a premium 
from 5 to 10 cents for the crude from 
this field. 
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4 | Purchasers, in All Fields (in Effect January 30) 
’ 
sia OIL PRICE HANDBOOK published annually) 
— 
ms : GULF COASTAL ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS ison saioarenntesatenalial 
2 Prices of The Texas Co. Prices of Ohio Oil Co. and Midwest Refining Co. ae ae rete eee eee eee e ener eee eeeeeees 1 
u. — March 14) (Salt Creek prices effective March 12) Mule Creek 
Grades A... 81; 20 *Grades B...... ns taken lad & Semeepeeeameenenbenente 4.0 Rex Lake seem 
Grades ightcrude He rs PINS TSE SRC SLs ewe hes [2 isc dbeetadaveeeesackdvaccaachadee 
5-38. Spree $7 $8-38.9... ese, B43 9 Se 1.19 Cat Creci, Mont 
: $GBRePecccceces 5 Jo Pree 2 i ET er eee era deeecew esas . MOP PEE ncanacedendadecdndceeeecans 
138 6 agenega 141 40 and above... 1.47) 33:33.Qeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1:22 $Hogback, N. 
1.40 Grades B include all heavy crudes which do not “ “7 . Aebheeaphhiacmeosi: Artesia, N. Mex. 
1.42 meet tests for Grades A or for Gulf Coast light crude. “ “ . {Posted by Midwest Refining Co. Midwest he 
Mc acudivacesiecasnauws 1.28 
1. he Texas Co.’s gravity_and price schedule on - me. a eae 1.30 buys Grass Creek light and Elk Basin. 
1.46 oil below 35° is same as Humble’s postings on Elk Basin... ........ cc cc ceccecccccescvees 1.33 The Texas Co. buys Salt Creek and Big Muddy 
2 Grades B. GH COGN ONG oc kcecccecsaciceccenweves 1.33 crude. 
1.34 CALIFORNIA Santa Maria and 
He Standard Oil Co. of California Ventura Posted by 
1-36 Union Oil Co. 
1.60 . 
° 
0. 85 : a 
1.00 g i g 
1:25 Bas s i 3 3 ‘ a38 z 
“R =# u be 3 = 6S, E : 
7 i] : fi idk Hak | Pai 
Cc) ~ be 
a BS S zau 5 < = S) ze > 
$ .85 $ .85 $ .85 $.75 §$ .85 eee De 2. wus Quam Qala Sar 75 .85 .d9 
) La., 85 85 85 oan 85 canes 85 waa 75 a 75 . 5 . .85 . 85 
c Oil .85 85 85 75 85 wens .85 5 oe 75 75 75 75 .85 .85 
a itt 2 ia a ee oe 
Co. ° . . eee eee ° 8 .85 
85 .85 85 75 -85 sare 85 85 ane 75 75 .75 85 85 
85 85 aa 85 nee 85 .85 aa .77 77 .76 76 85 .8§ 
86 . 86 85 - 86 ree 85 . 86 .85 .79 .77 77 85 -85 
ne .87 .87 85 .87 a 85 .87 .85 81 81 .78 78 .85 83 
88 .88 wuns -88 me -85 . 88 .85 83 83 .79 79 .85 85 
1.08 a en a ea: tt | a; ee; ae ; + 
1.08 ofa -92 .92 -92 .87 91 .87 89 83 .87 .87 
1.10 94 -94 -94 .94 88 -92 .88 91 91 85 83 .88 -88 
-96 96 -96 96 89 .93 .89 -93 93 .87 ‘aa .89 .89 
-98 wees -98 -98 .94 x -96 -96 .89 a -91 91 
.00 js 1.00 1.00 91 95 -93 -99 99 91 s -93 -93 
“ret = 1.09 99 1.68 1.08 .97 ‘ .99 
“i . 3 1.22 1.01 1.11 .99 : 1.01 
nS = 7 1. eo wade 1.01 “ 1.03 
2 : 1:31 "10s — 1:09 
1°33 ; 137 115 aE 
i ‘ ; pS 
1.33 1.30 - = 
1.3 i‘ aie 
seats aaae ‘ 
nhie *Union Oil Co. also purchases Long Beach Crude and is maintaining the comegeeiny and price schedule in that field as the Standard maintains in Signe nal Hill and 
field: Scatiagtes Beach fields. The Union also buys and pays the same prices as the Standard in the Rosecrans-Dominguez fields, on gravities ranging from 14 degrees tr 
and including 24.9 degrees and in Santa Fe Springs, on gravities ranging from 20 to and including 23.9 degrees. 
ition 
eh REFINERS’ and COMPOUNDERS’ SUPPLIES 
ysted an 
raSO- 
rotor Following are average market prices for materials Jan. 30 Jan. 23 Fish Oils Jan. 30 Jan. 23 
= rs refiners and compounders as effective the Soya Bean, Tanks, coast, Ib. 9.75 9.75 Menhaden Oil 
ball e shown. , Soya Bean, Tank Cars, N.Y. Light Pressed........... 60-62 60 
ship- Refiners Supplies or G0 hha gh ahr Gre. wtanae wr irarau ore e lb. 12.50 12.00 Light Pressed, tank cars, ne + 
icific Jan. 30 Jan. 23 eirrene tastes anaes gal. 52-53 51 
Soda Ash light 58% bags, cwt. 325 1.325 IMO we rcerntrauewees gal. 66-68 66 
cem- Silicate of 7, oO deg: drums * é Oleic Acid Yellow bleached......... gal. 63-65 63 
we avn ctuntasnacaaainasy $1.50 $1.50 Distilled, tanks.......... Ib. 8.50 9.00 Whale, extra winter bieached, 
Silicate of Soda 40 deg. tank Distilled, bbls............ Ib. 9.25 9.875 vere scree see sereeeeee gal. 82 82 
Rae OT aE wt. $0.60 $0.60 Saponified, tanks.........1b. 9.00 9.50 Naval Stores 
iis Silicate of Soda 40 deg. drums, $0.75 $0.75 Saponified, bbls........... Ib. 9.93 10.375 Steam distilled turpentine, Me 
tel Sede Gils... ..-::5<<-s ORO ——<“—™s™s™S™S™C*C™CC gE ieee ce ne an 299 ” “6 
ents, Caustic Soda 73% solid, cwt.” $3.00 $3.00 Lard Oils el 50 
price Chloride of Lime, cwt., wks.. $2.00 $2.00 ; a ; Gem no “ aa Co Sa — 60.50 60.50 
aior Sulfuric Acid 60 deg. tank Prime Winter Strained,...lb. 15.75 15.75 G PEatiNG, F ooo «Bal. > 
J ease, fob. shipping point Extra Winter Strained,...lb. 13.75 13.75 um turpentine, f.o.b. cars ae 
The © oct... $11.00 $1Y.00 Extra,....-cccsccccceees Ib. 13.00 13.00 Savannah «sees. gal. 55.50 55.50 
Oleum 20%. disiies’ ccilebin ON is nx uscca ce Ib. 12.25 12.25 Wood Rosin F, N. Y.....bbl. $9 .80 $8.05 
An- ’ No. Wood Rosin F, Savn’h. .. bbl. $7.00 $7.25 
tank cars, wks ..... $18.50 $18.50 DP Raicacssccas eo eaas + Ib. 11.75 11.75 
but Sulfur, flowers of... cwt. $3.10-4.0083.10-4:00 No, 2...,..........2000, Ib: 11.25 11.25 Gum Rosin B, N. Y.....bbl. $9.10 $9.10 
Fo iquid Chlorine, ‘tank’ ‘cars, : js OO OR ove eeen en's > oe oe gsavannah ..2....-.-.bbl. $8.30 $88.30 
Bp WKS cece gene eee eee es osin oil, pure,......... gal. 55 5 
ysene Litharge, a a ca oe 9.00 entatinns Of conga compounded.. . gal. 47 47 
mpounders’ Supplies ne Tar 
P Lo See Ib. : wen a 
rude Vegetable Oils Extra, bbls... 22.) 000002) Ib. 1280 12.80 Kilm burnt... .2..0., bbl. —*813.00 — *$13.00 
: Linseed carloads, spot.....Ib. 9.80 10.00 No. 1, bbls... ee, Ib, 12.00 12.00 Retort ................ bbl. = $16.00 $16.00 
‘ re- SER EBOES ios. ki oo beaks oc 10.00 10.02 Cold Pressed... ...0....6.. lb. 18.50 18.50 *Nominal. 
In 
nium TULSA, Jan. 28.—Floyd Miller, geological staff of the Reiter-Foster with the Marland organization four 
from geologist, formerly of the Marland Oil Corp. and will make his head- years, doing research stratigraphic 


| Oil Co. of Colorado, has joined the quarters in Tulsa. Mr. Miller was work. 
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Southern Pipe Line Co. Proposes 
Distribution of $1,500,000 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 30 
LD lyetetoryeticans of $1,500,000 
among’ stockholders of the 
Southern Pipe Line Co. will be made 
if they authorize at a special meet- 
ing to be held in Oil City, Pa., April 
10 a reduction in capital stock from 
$5,000,000 to $1,000,000 and a reduc- 
tion in par value of the stock from 
$50 a share to $10 a share, Forrest 
M. Towl, president of the company, 
has just announced. The _ capital 
stock was reduced from $10,000,000 
to $5,000,000 in May, 1926, and $50 
a share distributed among the stock- 
holders. 

President Towl said transportation 
of Mid-Continent crude oil had ceased 
in Southern lines and the volume of 
Pennsylvania oil moved was the same 
as a year ago, which volume was 
small. Earnings of Southern last year 
totaled $222,007 or $2.22 per $50 
share. This was the highest rate 
since 1924. The company paid $2, 
or 4 per cent, a share dividend. 

Among the investments listed by 
Southern are $1,629,916 railroad 
bonds and $624,869 U. S. Govern- 
ment securities. On Dec. 31 these 
securities had a market valuation of 
$59,149 in excess of the value at 
which they were carried on the com- 
pany’s books. 


Mr. Towl in reporting to the di- 
rectors said little was in the profit 
and loss account. Of the $454,952 
shown the company would have to set 
aside $409,973 to care for annuities 
for present employes when and if 
they retire, he explained. This would 
leave a balance of approximately 
$45,000 as of Dec. 31. 


Balance sheets of Dec. 31, 1926 and 
1927, compare: 
ASSETS 
1927 1926 
mason AMIE ie Ss SO $5,951,848 $5,950,949 
3,014,468 2,842,311 


Plant 
Depreciation 


Net valuation _................. $2,937,380 $3,108,638 








Other investments 2,281,577 3,234,586 
Accounts receivable _.......... 80,642 78,878 
UNUM « < ‘Ransieabncsaidesacnnsaxacaoovabeneboecoie 178,512 98,717 

ROURe ” csckiuiepeiataacssouaee $5,478,111 $6,520,819 

LIABILITIES 
Cepia. QtGEK  .cicccceemusnn $5,000,000 $5,000,000 
Capital stock reduction ac- 

ER NER REE SRE 22,436 1,082,190 
Accounts payable 723 5,684 
Profits and loss 454,952 432,945 

BO. Gcsscisssicstessntasearenasume $5,478,111 $6,520,819 


Cumberland Pipe Line Co. 


Cumberland Pipe Line Co. shows 
a decline in earnings in 1927. Its 
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pipe line business probably showed 
some decline but because it disposed 
of almost $1,000,000 in securities 
to pay a special dividend of 33 per 
cent last year, its income from other 
than operating sources was lower. 
Income from all sources amounted 
to $213,184 or $7.10 a share on the 


30,000 $100 shares. This was the 
smallest rate of earnings in recent 
years. However, the company will 


pay an extra dividend of $8 a share 
March 15. 

Of the company’s investments $700,- 
000 is in the third Liberty loan; 
$650,000 in the fourth Liberty loan, 
and $450,000 in Federal Land Bank 
bonds. The market value of the se- 
curities Dec. 31 was $1,838,203 but 
they were carried on the books at 
only $1,810,354. 

Present annuities of the company 
amounted to $35,277, President Towl 
reported, but $371,341 would be need- 
ed to care for present employes when 
and if they retire. 

Balance sheets of Dec. 31, 1926 and 
1927, compare: 


ASSETS 
1927 1926 
NE hcsswaccscsusvicusdebgiscatteeies $4,674,764 $4,661,416 
Depreciation — .....c..sscccccccosesees 3,119,113 2,947,527 


Net valuation .. $1,555,651 $1,713,889 





UO. S. SeCurities .....0.csce00.. 1,810,354 2,711,689 
Accounts receivable _........ 331,678 320,362 
BPN aeuschisverpetetorccaraiatsxaieneinae 101,554 158,488 
MME cvceicmsmnnnicen $3,799,237 $4,904,428 
LIABILITIES 
CTR) EO CKES:  <occscesccsscavcsnrse $3,000,000 $3,000,000 
Accounts payable 222,700 323,277 
Profit and _ loss 576,537 1,581,151 
MRE osiste teeta atta eacecat $3,799,237 $4,904,428 


General Motors December 
Sales Total 53.760 


DETROIT, Jan. 27.—Retail sales 
by General Motors dealers to con- 
sumers in December were 53,760 cars, 
as compared with 52,729 in Decem- 
ber, 1926, and with 56,129 in Decem- 
ber, 1925, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., presi- 
dent of General Motors, Announced. 

As pointed out in comments made 
at the time the October and Novem- 
ber sales were announced, the trend 
in those two months, also in Decem- 
ber, is confused and adversely in- 
fluenced for various reasons, par- 
ticularly by reason of the fact that 
the new Chevrolet, Pontiac and Olds- 
mobile models were then in process 
of development, he said. 


In December, sales by General Mo- 
tors Divisions to General Motors deal- 
ers, totaled 60,071 cars, compared 
with 44,130 in December, 1926, and 
with 54,117 in December, 1925. These 
figures also are not comparable on 
account of the new models being in- 
jected into the situation, and produc- 
tion and sales schedules influenced 
thereby, he said. 


DEALERS SALES TO USERS 





1927 1926 1925 

Baio een Od 81,010 53,698 25,593 
| ee 102.025 64,971 39,579 
March 146,275 106,051 70,594 
April 180,106 136,643 97,242 
171,364 141,651 87,488 
June 159,701 117,176 75,864 
Fay ecccssssscass 134,749 101,576 65,872 
Aug 158,619 122,305 78,638 
Sept 132,596 118,224 83,519 
ee 153,833 99,073 86,281 
MNES: scitbiamedciiensons 80,539 101,729 60,257 
Des. sssseseciscacosscia POS 7T60 52,729 56,129 
Total  sisémicnns 1,554,577 1,215,826 827,056 
These figures include passenger 
cars and trucks sold in the United 


States, Dominion of Canada and over- 
seas by the Chevrolet, Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland, Buick, LaSalle and 
Cadillac manufacturing divisions of 
General Motors. 


Reiter-Foster Issues Statement 

NEW YORK, Jan. 26. — Reiter- 
Foster Oil Corp. statement of Sept. 
30 shows total assets of $5,615,862 
and surplus of $2,844,724. Current as- 
sets totaled $191,223 and current lia- 





bilities $47,127. Balance sheet of 
Dee. 31 follows: 
ASSETS 

Property after depreciation................ $4,733,135 
PROUT CSTODEEE © aiscccscsesisesssccsicerces 851 
Stocks in other cos. .. 123,517 
MES cu sue csuea dan sacawansexaipesuiemsissies estan 66,444 
Acc’ts, notes receivable 88,835 
BNE sn cccussurascasccusessescascseacseosnsas 85,945 
Deferred acc’ts receivable 567,135 





$5,615,862 






Paivecataiacaveoss $2,724,010 


Capital stock* 


Accounts payable 13,921 
Notes payable ..... 33,207 
NMMNMAIE  gaccorcas pice ves vasveccls sax aansaiochosesosanrauvons 2,844,724 

Total $5,615,862 





*Represented by 383,584 no par shares. 


Julian Petroleum Refinanced 


LOS ANGELES, Jan 26.—At a 
meeting of about 4,000 stock holders 
of the Julian Petroleum Corp. in Los 
Angeles, Jan. 19, announcement was 
made that arrangements had _ been 
concluded to secure $10,000,000 to re- 
finance the corporation and start it 
out under a new name with probably 
a general change in management. The 
affairs of this corporation have been 
in the hands of two federal receivers 
for the past several months due to 
the discovery that a large over-issue 
of the stock had been sold to the 
public. 
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Transactions in Oil Shares on New York Stock Exchange 






































927 928 Listed Par Div. Transactions Week Ended Jan. 28 
a. Low Hich Low Capital Value Stocks Rate Last Paid Sales First High Low Last Change 
37% «27% ~=«325% «0M (sh) ~<922,075 NP. Amerada Corp...) 50c0 Jan. 31, 28 7.800 32. 32 31h 31 r 
82% 35% 76% 63% (sh) 209,180 N.P. American Republics Corp gade®  «cypebesied 3 17,000 6634 69 6415 641, ¢ 2% 
50% 35 4134 38% $56.000.000 $ 25 Associated Oil. . ee Seusitae nds 50cQ Dec. 24, 27 90 39 40 39 39 ‘ 
131% 104 109% 10549 50.000.000 100 ir ag Retwini. <: csccceveeed cs $1Q_ Dec. 15, 27 2,800 108 108% 106 106! l 
119° 115% 118% 116 20.000.000 100 ih ov scbusbeun tds $1.75Q Feb. 1, 28 100 11654 1165¢ 11654 1165, + 5 
3534 208% 2644 2434 -28558.150 25 Barndsdall Corp. A... 1... ss. s624g¢Q Nov.15,27 14,300 253§ ©2544 $2435 24% ; 
32% 20% 25% 25% 952,575 25 WAN Et Se ae ire gu arciiai ore s624ecQ_ Nov. 15, 27 ne ap ws gees 
32% 20 26% 24 51,524,150 25 California Petroleum............. 25cQ Dec. 1, 27 51,500 2614 265g 26 26% 
96% 65 934% 81 20,665,000 100 CGemetdE MEOM i canccaencenkeks comes co, Leeee waster 49,500 8834 8934 85% 8514 d1y 
144% 107% 140% 126 6,872.200 100 CER” © 52 ee ene $1.25Q Dec. 1, 27 200 133 133.) 130) :130 3 
175% 60% 156% 144% 25,000.000 100 PIORGUMN ORE fo caccGioeevaneces cote ‘aaa reer 34,500 148 15334 14634 147 1s l 
32% 17% 28% 25% (sh) 500,000 N.P. Independent Oil & Gas........... 25cQ Jan. 30, 28 17,300 27 27 26 = 264 3 
12% 7% 12% 9% $3,280,240 $10 ROGUAIP CRIN cc Scie ce eeane Seances Dec. 15, 20 4,900 11% 1134 10% I11%4 ly 
12 7% 10% 8% 4,550,110 10 MP We Sc anioncdnsicaeeeee Neesian”’ ecaned des 8,200 9% 10% 9% 10 LL 
2 S 3 101 2,296,400 10 Ws TIA sinc n cates xowesik@es). game's Dec. 15, 21 100 106 106 106 106 Vi 
37% 20% 35% 33% (sh) 3,992,122 N.P. Lago Ol Se, See ee 75cQ Nov. 1, 27 4,000 3434 3434 335¢ 333, 14 
18% 10 12% 10% (sh) 1,136,500 N.P. ane GHY RGRAINS ... 0 6.6. 00ck cn ae) | eg, 5,600 1134 11% 11 11! l4 
97 85% 91 89% $4,000.000 $100 RIS ei eradacracesnkns $15{Q Nov. 15, 27 10 8914 8914 891% 891, lig 
22% 12 18% 15% (sh) 330,000 N.P. Mittin WHE abcckvncsemas kata) cuabeaweoy 700 17_ 17 —s_'16 16 14 
58 31 37% 345 (sh) 2,316,647 N.P. WRASINTUOND CO... oc cunatasccwcee weeds Mar. 31, 27 77.000 3676 373¢ 35% 3514 11g 
320 200 360 320 $45,942,800 $100 Mexican Petroleum...........++- $3Q Jan. 20, 28 
wate are ike Henk... eadageeis 100 Cg Se err ee $2Q 20, 28 
9% 3 5% 45 (sh) 945,939 N.P. MAORICON SCQUORIG. ccc ci vecasee neous Nov. 15, 24 4.000 5 53g «5 0 
39% 25% 29% 28 (sh) 1,357,461 N.P. — — WetrGleUMh. < cccnes: canes Aug. 1, 27 5,800 2834 277% 28 28 1 
105 97 104 104 TG Pie BAU | GE ID ce icdcccnscceesusccns $1.75Q Dec. 1, 27 . 
3% 1% 3% 2% 24,354,600 10 Middle” RUMI tcc wee veerane eas July 1,2 15,100 3 3 2% 2% 0 
2% 1% 2% 1% 5,445,620 10 RE CRE oc heccdeecuses. Uneees aaceweten oe 32 2 2 2 0 
1% 1 1% 1% (sh) zs 500,000 N.P. RRENEONEE ic cc ccsceyeeceewed Vsldeae”  mueuecaass 44.600 134 134 134 15< 1; 
65% 40% 46% 41% $48,807,400 $ 50 7 MOMENI Oe Bacccicntcscs evtns Oct. 20, 27 8,200 4214 4234 T41% 4139 - 
66% 40% 46% 42% 121,097,100 ae). OR eo le anceeutees sO anaes Oct. 20, 27 20,900 427, 43% 42% 4215 ‘ 
37% 16% 21 194 (sh) 400,000 N.P. Pam. American Ae eon Mets vance “aaa, Jan. 30, 27 3,000 20% 20% T19% 1915 ‘ 
18% 8 16% 14% (sh) 198,770 N.P. ee OMG cca awgedcus: “adacs: UL ieacwadase 1,300 1534 1535 151 1515 ‘ 
83 54 81 78 Se aae GNUD OO Pe cc eciecscncseeccces Senta July 2, 23 200 80 80 +78 78 1 
60% 36% 43% 4014 (sh) 2,406,796 N.P. Phillips | Oe Aa eee 75cQ Jan. 3, 28 33,900 4214 42% 413% 411% 0 
a. 6 SUE B98) | Bite CO Coun... .......-0..ccc. seces | cegwecnes, 1600 3 8 ORC “ 
24 13% 20% 19% 15,000,000 100 Oe BC ec aaa rece aa alae eney acaate Feb. 1, 22 seen ie irauers , 
5% 2% #4% $3% (sh) 2,500,000 N.P. PINGS NOUNUOUIN i icikceceniccesew seeeu  teaalens ears 3,500 4 44. 3% 4 i 
33% 16% 26 24 $37,450,850 $50 Producere & Refinere. ......s0ccc exces Sept. 15, 23 3,500 2454 253, +24 24 
50 36% 45 41% 2,845,350 50 EE SE rer ee ee May 1, 25 1110 433¢ *45 4334 441 114 
33% 25 27% 25% 75,959, 20 25 Pure be of? dala a araminters a: <a srae eins 37 %4cQ Dec. 1, 27 48,100 26 26% 425% 251 1 
115% 111% .. e 13,000,000 100 do Moe cscngsecavocuat $20 Jan. 2, 28 : : 
54%, 444% 483% 4454 (sh) 611,303 13.40 Royal Decks N. Y. shares. $1.343 Jan. 28, 28 1,700 4454 453¢ +4454 443, 1 
47% 41% 42% 42% (sh) 77,590 £2 Shell Transport Od rwecadcseasves 97¢ Jan. 23, 28 4 
31% 245% 26% 25% (sh)10,000,000 N.P. SS nee 35cQ Dec. 31, 27 11,000 2554 2534 251% 2514 , 
26% 14% 24% 22 $7,208,080 $ 10 DIMAS FORIOIOUIE 05 ons cw cines ds: saaes Apr. 1, 27 4.100 23 237% $22. 2214 y 
22% 15 21% 195% (sh) 4,501,915 N.P. ~— MOURNE ck ecienem ~aacss May 31, 24 55.600 2054 207% T1954 195, 1'¢ 
104% 97 08 102% $16,604,600 $100 ie WER eee a ees ceca $2Q Nov. 15, 27 400 108 *108 1061! ‘ 106 ‘ 1h, 
37% 24 28% 26% 27,396,590 25 Skelly bil Wee cae cn aose ence Ou 50cQ Dec. 15, 27 1,700 2714 27%4 2634 27! ‘ 
60% 50% 56% 54% (sh)13,016,434 N.P. ee Ch © BONE « 5 cca we cc eee eaes 62%cQ Dec. 15, 27 8.900 55 5534 45414 553¢ Z 
41% 35 40% 38% $607,605,400 $ 25 Se Oe NOW JTGCi svc cess sere ce $25cQ Dec. 15, 27 48,400 3914 393, $3874 39 \, 
34% 293% 31% 29% 426,973,275 25 Se Oe INOW VORB cc ccieciedsice cis en 40cQ Dec. 15, 27 64,600 30 3014 129! 6 293; Vy 
34% 30 8 31% (sh) 1,206,073 N.P. PRM ORM oop arora sonata a ice ave a afd as $25cQ Dec. 15, 27 4,600 3714 *38 514 367% ‘ 
101% 99 101% 100 $5,000,000 $100 ME: Wc cues made ee wicca $1.50Q Dec. 1, 27 100 101 14*10114 10113 101!5 
6% 3% 3% 3% (sh) 1,121,368 N.P. Superior Oil Coen; «oc. cceceicccovs es Dec. 20, 20 6,900 33% *3% 314 31, 
58 45 55% 53 $180,464.200 $ 25 "hne besa Cost... ccccss ces 75cQ Jan. 1, 28 36,300 54 54% 53% 543; 
18% 12 17 14 8'380,340 ° 10 ‘Texas Pacific Coal & Oil. 15 Jan. 3; 28 9300 1514 153, 15. 15 
29% 19 22% 205 (sh) 2,168,404 N.P. "Fide Water: Ol Cov. ccc cccciciscee 20cQ Dec. 31, 27 1500 21% 21% 420% 205% 13¢ 
% 85 90% 87 $20,705 200 $100 mE ES Ee gee $1.25Q Nov. 15, 27 1.100 90 #903; 90 90 0 
19% 153% 17% 16 (sh) 4,796,101 N.P. Tide Water Associated........... «sc. Aug. 1, 27 13,500 1614 1634 16 1634 0 
90% 85 873% 85% 72,745,900 ue ogg ARSE Re arg ieee ea eae $1.50Q Jan. 3, 28 300 8&6 86 185146 8&6 We 
10% 3% 10% 8% (sh) 3,742,029 ‘BEADSCOMUMOCHION CMs. cccccedeess sashe  seadwedace 25.500 9 9% 83% 84 ee 
6% 39% 454% 431%, $407,777,750 $ 3 Union Oil of California........... 50cQ Nov. 10, 27 2.800 44% 44% 43% 43 
127% 94 125 119% 30,844,000 100 Union Tank Car Co.......... $1.25Q Dec. 1, 27 200 11914*125  F119%4 125 
34% 24% 32% 30% (sh) 240,380 N.P. Warner Cumann. ...csiaes cicccces 50cQ Jan. 3,28 2.500 303, 313, 303, 31 
27% 20 24% 20} (sh) 490,000 N.P. White Eagle Oil & Refining 25cO Jan. 20, 28 600 221 2714 22 2? 0 
tAlso extras s-Stock Total Sales 792,020 
Oil Dividends TTS us , owC . 
PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 
: 1927 928 Par Transactions Week Ended January 27. 
Amount 8 High Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Change 
7 : , 9% 6% 9% 8% $10 Arkansas Nat. Gas.. i — i a Q7 a7 0 
Amer. Nat’l re ees q. $1 75 Feb. 1 Jan. 16 985% 80% 92 92 100 Columbia G 5 8 
Buckeye P. L. $1 Mar.15 Feb. 17 49776 100° a 
dO CXEER..»- 00 e eee mi at see Is 7% 814 '8 10 Devonian Oil... is0 ‘8ig #8if “8° 8 : 
Cities Service m.........10c Mar. 1 Feb. 14 117% 115°. 115% 115 we Wheanenad Biche ott : : ' 
GO. Stel. Mi... .<s% 14% Mar. 1 Feb. 14 12% 6 13° 8 12 N.P oa ar Gulf "Gre . 
do pid... ee eee ew oe. oe 591, 37% 54 52% $25 Lone Star Gas.... 2,195 525% $33 52 
Cur mitted P.L. $2 Mar. 15 Feb. 29 342 a 3% 3% S Pittsburet Oil “G6 é - 4 228 ' 
do extra $8 Mar. 15 Feb. 29 rile 5% 7Y 63, 10 Salt Creek C nee ¥ » 23 ‘: 
Mid-Cont. Pet. fd. $1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 ray a" nae gene - oa “ ro"4 4 
S. O. Ohio ah q. ..$1.75 Feb.10 Jan. 27 a a r+ ae N sy se Osage. « 
Sun Oil pfd q.. .....$1.50 Mar.1 Feb. 10 - ne es, ET AAD) SRO a! 
r / o la ale al T ‘ ‘TY <r anh a 
Cleveland Stock Market PITTSBURGH CURB EXCHANGE 
a : 1927 _ 1928 Par ; Transactions Week Ended January 27. 
January 27 High Low High Low Value Stocks Sales First High Low Last Change 
Par Last ses oo enka $ 5 Duquesne Oil 
Value Bid Asked Sale 95. 88 ree 25 -G iE Oil =e 
Canfield Oil C 100 1034 5% + 5 25 Leonard Oil & Dev 250 57% 57% 57% 57% rt 
Ee eds ae ae 2.70 30 1.00 50 10 Omar Oil & Gas 700. 75 75 95 75 0 
a9 pid... "100 100 _, 100 2% 1% 21% 20 § Pittsburgh Oil Dev 
red G. Clark ie wale 10 2! 314 21 21 ( 5 > c >] xed; _- a > pa . Bs ‘ 
National Refining Co.... 25 36° —37—«38 84 :- # 21 20 ; pipmons® Oe 200 21 21 20 20 
pa° ag fi G er 8 11 ids 38 14% 3 3, 14 1 Texon Oil & Land 1.435 1 " 0 
aragon Refining Co..... 25 2 923. Q*~ a4 Ts dal Ph See ; 
do pfd He eae 100 105 109 107 £5" 1 10 Tidal Osage Non-veg 
x Ex-Dividend *New Hig tNew I xEx-Dividend 
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Standard Oil Stocks on New York Curb ; 
» Ca 
















































1927 “928 Outstandin 
@ Par 
ae a oe — Capital Value Stocks si Transactions Week Ended Jan. 28 
> - t ee: 
3 17% 2044 18 £ Vaecaausoes : : rane Cara i — Paid Sales First H i Som Last" Chang 
63h 254 3ha 3 8 tO i, oe side... tte ay 3127 33100 1854 a ist 19 - § 
69° 50 56 SS ye ot pekckenessserres Suyak: - Saeeeeeas 100 20% 18% 19% + . iF 
r 000 $9 do Pld rec eececeeceee ig niga 1% 1 1 i 
Se $a Siz 58 10,000.000 50 ew whens hal ee ai ae OC a eee ill 1% t) y Li 
coe 49% 1174 oy RMR 1 BS oom cds 9” ee $10 Cae Oe ee teens the 
ie 1s“ 34” oa i Oh Continental ee sic. Dec. 28, 27 400 144 144? a isi + 1% com) 
47 70 64 $000,000 umberland Pipe OE stalled c ec. 15, 27 11,000 205 a= ivi 
' 000 100 Eureka Pipe Line.........--.--- 2 ’ 5% 21 
1384 fase fee BH ueQMm 109 Calne Sena Oooo a ae eee ec Bee 
0% 38% 41M 35, 7.000.000 100 _ do. old’ _ ai June 30,25 700 Sig 5¥4 “a4 bein 
,117,577 25 Humble Ol & Refining... $30cQ) Se <P emcas eees ecee Shae 
Bra, TBM Tass HGS OCU 1 ee HG 5 sa3g 1b HIM HY dd i - 
944% 61 78% 75% 5,000, -P, Imperial of Canada... - 5 ec. 15, 27 ate saset tnt” 1k ins 0 - 
ay 1 NE Res yer $50 Indiana Pipe Line....... © #250 Dee 1°97 1,250 183% 184 182 184 + % 
ataas WP leteraationsl Potrsicun.. Ae , , 6084 63 “4 year 
34 «13% -«22~=S«20%4 8 MG pep ets N.P International Petrol $10 Nov. 15. 27 % 60% 616 + %& 
363,350 roleum. Z 8 77 w 
diss SUS dey G71f *Bosotacn "ica New Port fran Be, Need at B60 Jha AI BR 8 8 raat 
67% 52 66% 63% "000000 100 Northern Pipe Line............. $$38.A uly 15, 26 é 1% 22 20% 20% —1- 
4 60,000,000 : - pe Line.. 3S. ’ 2,350 4 4634 1 
Oe tin GH ix Raeee 2 Perel an ete ee ee eee 
190° 132. 187 184 81000. Prairie Oil & Gas. sete ne eee ay 21, 25 3900 383; 6434 644% — % : 
201% 175% 178 175 1,000,000 100 en ee ae ae ore Aug. 31, 27 , 38% 39% 38 38 aan: s., daily 
4,000,000 100 pe Line. eee ’ 3,800 493, 49 1 : M4 
27% 15% 33% 21 5 Solar Refining. . 0Q Feb. 1, 28 1.050 78 % 48% 491% + Al 
41% 35 40% 36% poets 50 Southern Pipe Line. te fe AY Dec. 20, 27 140 186° 18644 185 18544 — 6 
83°" 55% 86 70 eteheee a5 6. South Pons Oul.......-..... +» $2 Dec. 1, 27 176 1 1761 phalt 
ee gk et een be Mae ikea , 10,900 25% 428 +2 
oie se ois 7756 228.415 403 So. Pipe Lines. |... #810" Dee. 31 37 200 $94 3054 38s 3814 + 4 Los 
uo" Me WE ae, BS Reel 283 B a ie 
4,559,850 ‘ , 1,700 17 cage? 4. m ¢ 
109”? 117% 130 38{ 14000000258: we sn 27 2500 12912988 127" 37° — 285 hal 
21 is * 120 7'000,000 100 — = — i areas 62%4cQ _ > = a. =. 27 ones 
1 ; eS seer an. 2, 0 4 
149% 9554 14834 139 30,734,000 25 Swan Finch Co................ 81.750 Bec 1, 27 “10 120 120 130 «1207 to" a 
*New high Gee | meee GN c+ ¢:0.0:0:0:5.0.6:0.0.0.0 ; t50cQ — oh S SO. 47 17 4 “ {0° ganiz 
ow iwi 5 aon 
xEx dividend aes gue. 1,380 143% 146% 142% 146 + 2% of as 
cially 
A 
Ind d O ment 
ependent Oils publi 
N on New York Curb the 1] 
ew York Curb Bonds ; — 
19L/ 1928 Par ookl 
Bieh Low = Low Value Stocks giransactions Week Ended Jan. 28 why 
a Ay ° 
Week Endin 7% 2% \2 AY > > Amer. Con. Uilhelds rst High Low Last Change Th 
@ Jan. 27 2% 48 6 N.P. Amer. M ib 28,700 1 1% 1 . r 
4 1 4) 2% 810 A aracaibo. .. 100 4K ae nh sh f 
High Low L: }? 9%) «66% 9% 62 rgo Oil. ; “4 ¢ 9% 3% — 3 rom 
Beacon Oil 6s ’3¢ , ast Ch’ge 20% 15 44 we 8% Arkansas Nat. Gz 1100 3% 3% 2% a 4 . 
Cities Serv. be 66 et: ote 102, 102% + % 40° 1043 393% 38° N. P. Beacon Oil OM = bee ae « Me ss = ing | 
Cities Serv. 6s’ 66, voscne Ie 9034 91 + \% 28% 15% 2374 38 N.P. British American.... —:10 ie ikon, Bade ae ba used 
Pann Core! Shee? woe 103 : 103. 103 0 26 1344 % 18% 25¢ Carb Syadicetet ‘es 100 38 38 “ae ae 
Gitiee Serene te -* sgn” goths 102” 0 eac dail G6°° Gi" «£30 Clttes Sere of deposit 16,200 2054 23% 20% 21% +" om 
Independent Oil 65139... 9934 ee 4 ee Ss Oe .— a wiodo G6 §5j IR REE The 
Lew ad pub gy 39.... 95 9434 95 ac Z 295 Rb) 9 8% 10 do i * paises 2000 943% 9517 9484 55% + & montl 
S.O. N bah 41...... 99 9834 9834 — 14 3% 20 peel ves | kG Se ee le lll" als 9% + % and 
Sun Oil $ bés ie Ee 104 10354 103% — % 93; l% iH 1% 1 Colombia Syndi ares ey om 9 + & | 
Fun Oi 5788 ie 830.. 11354 113 in rare we TL 2% 10 Consolidated oa. 6.600 IH 1% ig i 2 elever 
y . 9 °* 72 oon 4 | oh © 4 Z “ ié 
Warner-Quin. 68 °42..... 100% 9914 99% 9” 3 i” 1% 480 NP. Sanat o- ; 77,000 11% as: 1180 mas, .3 
11} 4 9 4) NP. Darby Petroleum. 7 5 eID iw — \ 
, 174 Np o trust ctfs... % B&O 
19% 4 Kk ; . oar papi ye seve wee — ae “lee 1926 
3" ‘ os 1% ey Gibson Oil ae $000 ay cath Ck: hd OR NER Pe o 
a P. lil a ae ee eb. 
N Y a 86% 17% 11034 $ 25 Cult Oi gtfs.. 30 . si" Bi gt? 4 March 
i 4 >; % £4] pri 
ew York Bonds 2 i OK NE fsercogenet Pe eeo0 gues ase IMS + | May 
2714 2” 23 a 9 Leonard Oil & Dev 1700 1% 1% ii Hs > , June 
596, 37 54 «52% § f Lion Oil & Refg... 23100 5% 5% 5% 5% 0 July 
2% 1% ¢ 5 Lone Star Gas 100 22% 22% 22% 22% Aug 
Week Ending Jan. 27 2135 20% 22% 2086 x - Magdalene Synd. va . 5334 52% 5342 + 0. oo 
AID anhat 1 ' / 8 y ct 
Assoc. Oi High Low Last Ch’ge 3 at? ved “ N.P. Margay Oil vielen ue ato ae * 14 1% + 1 Now 
pave, Clee S gcr11 103, 103 103 0 2% 5 ‘6% 5% .? Mexican-Panuco.. 1,800 44 44% 434 44° 9 0 Dec. 
y. deb. 68... 103% 103 103 — a, 6 64 % ee esc -Ohic-Ol..... 30 van aS, un 
Barnedall Corp. 6s...... 10214 101% 102 ee “8 2914 12% 1% 1% $ 1 Mountain & Gulf. i RY = 300 6% 6\% 6 oa yie Total 
Barnsdall Corp , 4 {285% «27 : ; t 6 4. 
= orp. 8s ex-war 9134 91} C > 1 8 \y 10 Mo 5,600 x 32 4 7 
Cal. Pet. 5s 1 91% 913g + 1 5% 4% 5% 5% “4 untain Producers 8 1% 134 1% Tit as 3 1927 
Seg oe 2 eee 10074 10014 10034 — 14 6 4 “4 6 5 New Bradford... . "800 27% 27% 26% 26% — 1% Jan, 
pak gs 10244 102 2 —% f,, 5% we | aa Fuel. 600 5% 53% SH 5% + iM Feb. |. 
General Petroleum Ss.... 102% , 1164 — 25 4% 9 144% 11% 25 bd ae Ariz.. ie A ; 4 March 
: : 8.... 2% 1023 aac 1 128 91 2 New York Oil.. oe soe ee mf Apri 
ee See wee: 0s ee "10246 102 + 25% oa ee oe Tout, Teens 1.800 13°" 13° i2% i2% <u May 
pico Oh BN MES IS gS tag I ae Poe i 
>, io... 108% v. : i ai < i 9, 10% K% 91 es QU. 
mee Agee if He Ws — ai SS LL si Peer Oil Corp. 200 10%, 10% 108% 103, 0 oa 
ee gh g be otha! alae 105°" 105°" 105° + 44 wane ER ae eee ee pala i ee a ’ Nov 
agate esgnang? RE! Pha Peg ai Cm ra Sw ss ee 100 6% (6% 6% 64% 43 
Sinclair Co Oe ae =" more 106% — % 1362 ie 5% 5 N Pp yen asp Onl... = Rt Bt 3u0 «3 y a ae 
Sinclair Con. Oil con 2 5 983, 98" 10078 — 2% 7 2544 2414 $25 Richfield Oil... 700 5% 5% a o- 
Sinclair Con. Oil 6s D. vas 99 . + 98 — % 8 4% 5% 4% N.P. ee Cc Oil. eee || Eee ae 5% 5 5 0 RIC 
Sinctair Pinging Senn. 988% 9915 99% 10° 3834 ot 38 3h P10 Sak Cfeek Cone 900 5 Sh $e Sig — 8 i 
Skelly Oil 5s Ee as. @ 95 95% + 4 <6 6 5 — reek Prod... 5000 4178 7% mM +t 17 Dodge 
. oo M. ¥.300........ 982 o 95% — 6% 17 20° 18 10 oy Tr "100 33% 32% 32% 0 th 
: Brawn neha hae 5 1533 15 18 ¢ Tidal Osage. ie : 2 2 2 e G 
SON. Eotgp Sees Oe OLS 10354 — ig 22,, 6334 86 cS! a tet: 2 ee ee ie rt sale 
Union Oil of Calif. 6s A ¥ thyt ets, 101% 0 a Fs : 21% 18 , 10 pee > Hr pfd ia0 Hu is w% 15% —2 ‘ in con 
»s / vA (a ; J v zuela-I i 7 5 54 ty 
freer a AR Wa IR Oe AN GER GR we ieee eek Ue we i Ler 
Union Oil of Cal. 5s Cc. .. 100 99% 100 0 8 4% . 1% N.P. Wilcox Oil & Gas ; 3,300 5% 5% S 547 +? . th 
White Eagle 54s... 96144 96 9% 0 6 18 234 Si $ ot Woodley Peticleum po 21% 215% 218% 2184 = ‘8 Oil Cc 
. - re 7 i & Gas (ne ) )' le 6% 6% 61 _— 5% Th 
*New High Jew — M 300 28 %— ', e ] 
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California Pushes Asphalt 
For Road Building 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 28.—During 
the past few months, the larger oil 
companies of California have been 
giving some attention to the manu- 
facture of asphalt and an effort is 
being made to educate the public on 
the value of this product for per- 
nfanently paved roads. During the 
year 1926 a total of 510,654 tons, or 
a daily average of 1453.8 tons, was 
manufactured. The daily average 
production in November last year 
was 1443 tons, although the October 
daily average was 1881.3 tons. 

About a year ago, the Western As- 
phalt Association was organized in 
Los Angeles by the Union Oil Co. 
and the Pan American. J. R. Keane, 
in charge of the Pan American’s as- 
phalt department, is president of the 
association. The purpose of this or- 
ganization is to encourage the use 
of asphalt for various purposes, espe- 
cially permanent road paving. 

A booklet entitled “Asphalt Pave- 
ment for Highway and Streets” was 
published and has been placed in 
the hands of state, county and city 
officials on the Pacific coast. The 
booklet gives a number of reasons 
why asphalt is ideal for paving. 

The selling price of asphalt ranges 
from $16 to $22 per ton, accord- 
ing to grade. The grade usually 
used on roads ranges in price from 
$16 to $18 per ton. 

The following tables give the 
monthly figures on production, exports 
and stocks for the year 1926 and 
eleven months of 1927: 


CALIFORNIA ASPHALT 
Bureau of Mines 








Tons Bbls. Tons 
1926 Production Exports total stocks 
37,860 14,257 $1,284 
27,668 56,721 29,464 
43,956 42,600 27,973 
42,077 25,315 32,213 
51,794 31,133 38,147 
45,665 20,732 38,238 
46,207 20,701 38,592 
47,344 17,873 35,816 
41,541 32,934 36,578 
51,349 23,854 42,532 
N 40,989 34,531 41,322 
ees’ caccntae 34,204 $2,833 43,749 
won ieee 510,654 513,390 
RMS neare re 31,961 41,348 43,678 
| | rare 32,426 27,991 50,393 
March 36,208 29,732 49,805 
April 41,833 46,135 51,103 
May 47,510 51,312 55,594 
June 47,612 32,074 56,750 
July 46,696 55;566 54,449 
Aug 53,354 51,001 51,619 
Sept 53,040 87,453 50,105 
Oct 58,322 58,804 50,082 
Nov 43,291 39,390 51,326 
RICHMOND, Va., Jan. 27.—The 


0. D. Ford Motor Co., Martinsville 
Dodge distributors, has been sold to 
the Gardner Motor Co. The whole- 
sale oil and gas business, operated 
In connection with this concern un- 
der the name of the Patrick Henry 
Oil Co., is not included in the sale. 
The Martinsville Ford Oil Co. of 
Patrick county, is not involved in 
the transaction either. 
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THE 
OIL INDUSTRY EXCHANGE 


Positions Wanted 


GRADUATE CHEMIST, executive, lubrication 
technologist desires new connection. Research, 
refining, grease making, use of lubricants. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 142, Oakland, Calif. 


PRODUCTION executive available; modern 
methods and equipment; rotary and cable tools; 
capable of taking entire supervision of proper- 
ties during development and operating. Twenty- 
two years experience in various fields of United 
States; forty-one years old. Married; no children ; 
well educated. Address ‘Efficient,’ Box 16, 
care this publication. 


YOUNG MAN, 27 years old, with 8 years ex- 
perience in sales, and retail marketing, wants 
connection with large independent jobber or 
refiner, who contemplates retail expansion or 
development work. At present Special Rep- 
resentative, retail department of large Mid- 
Continent Refinery. Capable of assuming charge 
sales or development department and can get 
real results. Prefer Central States. Available 
on 80 days notice. Address Box 





This advertisement is intended to reach 
an oil company in the interior doing an 
Export and Domestic business out of 
New York through Shipping Agents and 
Commission Houses and now desirous of 
opening its own New York office to han- 
dle and control its own affairs. To the 
company contemplating this step I offer 
my services as New York Manager. I 
am an American, 40 years of age. Have 
had fifteen years experience with large 
oil corporation and can furnish the very 
best of references. Interview solicited. 
Address G. E. B., Room 916, 
842 Madison Ave., 
New York City 











Situations Open 





REFINERY DRAFTSMEN 
Must be good draftsmen, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with oil refinery layout. Col- 
lege trained men preferred. Location 
Jersey City. 
Room 


916—342 Madison Ave., 


New York City 











LUBRICATING ENGINEER OR LUBRI- 
CATING SALES MANAGER 


British—also speaks French, Spanish and 
German fluently. Many years experience 
in foreign countries in all classes of pow- 
er plant, sugar mill and railroad lubrica- 
tion. Now employed by Major Oil Com- 
pany but wish to change position. Willing 
to go anywhere, preferably a _ foreign 
country. Can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Address Lubricating Engineer, 
Room 916—842 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 





Miscellaneous 








WHAT IT COSTS 
“For Sale,” ‘Wanted to Buy,” “Help 
Wanted,” “Business Opportunities,” 
“Miscellaneous” classifications, set in 
type this size without border—10 cents 
a word. Minimum charge, 
“Positions Wanted’—5 cents a word. 
Minimum charge $1.00. 
Advertisements set in special type or 
with border—$4.00 per column inch. 
Copy must reach us not later than Fri- 
day preceding date of issue. 
All advertisements carried on this page 
are payable in advance. 





Business Opportunities 





Company selling to Oil Marketers in Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin want to represent 
the manufacturer of a high grade line 
of equipment. 
RYCAR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
168 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 











Wanted to Buy 


SHARPLESS CENTRIFUGE WANTED, prefer- 
ably Pressure Tite No. 6 Model, suitable lubri- 


eating oil recovery. Give model, condition, 
previous use, lowest cash price boxed F. O. B. 
your freight station. Globe Oil Company, 
Chester, New Jersey. 





Large oil factors wish to buy interest in 
established oil jobbing business New York 
or vicinity. State proposition briefly and 
will arrange interview. 


Address Box 20 











For Sale 





ON ACCOUNT OF ADVANCED SEASON 
For Sale: very cheap, one carload high- 
est quality anti-freeze solution for auto- 
mobile radiators at less than one-half of 
original cost. 


Address Box 21 











BULK PLANT AND FILLING STATION on 
main highway. No price war. Wonderful op- 
portunity for expansion. Good contract with 
one of largest companies. Gallonage 300,000 
in 1927. Complete equipment. Address Box 17. 





GASOLINE PUMPS FOR SALE 


75 gasoline pumps, 10-gallon, wet hose, 
visible. In g operating condition. 
Very reasonably priced. If interested, de- 
tails furnished. 


Address Box 11 








FOR RECLAIMING OF CRANK CASE 
DRAININGS AND BREAKING UP 
OF OIL EMULSIONS 


For sale: 6 Sharples No. 6 Super Cen- 
trifuges, in good operating condition, 
used for a few months. Also, a few 


filter presses, agitating tanks, wax presses 
and similar equipment. 

ACME OIL CORPORATION, 

189 N. Clark St. Chicago, III. 








Advertisers having box numbers 
should be addressed in care of 
National Petroleum News, 1213 
W. 3rd St., Cleveland, Ohio, 
unless otherwise specified. 
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